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' ^ ^* * Foieword 

to - * . . 

Innovation and Chanfee In American Education 
/ - Kensington Revisited: A 15 Year Follo^fc-tJp jag , 

■ An Innovative - School an'd Its Facility . 

( Smith /pwyer, Kieine, Prunty) 
This tesearcU Is about Innovation and change In American education. 

It began as Kenslngton.jRevlslted; A 15 year follow-gp of an Innovative 

sfehool and its faculty . Project G78-0074, supported by the .National 

Institute of Education. As in most of our case study research, the 

initial pr.oblem- was^ buffeted about by the reality of settings, events, 

and people as captured by our several modes of inquiry — participant ^ 

observation, intensive open ended interviews ) and the collection and 

analysis of multiple document^.. Tlie setting was Kensington, an^ele^ 

mentary school built fifteen years ago as a prototypical innovative 

' - " ' " ■ ■ . - 

building with open space, laboratory suitecj instead of classrooms, a 
perception core, Instead of a library and a .nerve center for the Idtest 



in technological. education' equipment. The people were the series of 
^ administrators, teachers, pupils, and' parents who worked in, attended, 
or- sent their children to the school. Three- principals have . come and 
gone, the fourth i's in his first year. Three cadres of faculty l^ave 
straffed the school. The events were the activities of those people as 
they built and transformed the school over the yefi^s. This story we 
found, andV<£ constructed, as part of a largeip settingi the Mlford 
School District which had its own story', actors, and events and which 
provided an impbrtant context for Kensington. 
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Til the course' of the search for the major theme abo^ which our 

developing Ideas and data^could be Integrated. "Innovation and Change 

-. > . » ■ ,'■ 

In American Education", became the guiding thesis* That theme is com- 

posed ^of a half dozen sub themes, each of which. makes up a separate vol- 

, ^ ■ « • " 

' ume in the report. While Ve believe the totality of the study has its 

own "kind pf Integrity and that each' volume extends the meanings oV the 

otheri, we have written each as a "stand alone" piece. That is, we be-' 

lieve each speaks to an important domain Innovation and Change in 

American Education, each draws most heavily upon a particular subset of 

our data, and each contains important descriptive narratives, substan- 

•tive grounded interpretations and generalizations. This *Tcrrewofd, which 

appears in each volume> is intended, in a few sentences, to keep the 

.totality and each of. the pieces in 'the forefront of the reader's con- 

sclousness. 

Volume I Chronicling the Mllford School District: An..HiBtor^al Con- ' 
text of the Kensington School 

Kensington's fifteen year existence is but one small segment of 

Mllford' s sixty-five years of recorded history and one school in a dis- 
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trict with a dozen other schools. The superinj^endent -who built the 

school Is jt^^t one of five individuals who have held the post. As we 

have told the story, we have raised generalizations regarding innovation 

and change^ and we have presaged themes of policy, of local^^ state an4 

national influences on the school, of organizational structure* and prp- 

cess, and of curriculi^ and teachijig. The key documents in developing 

the perspective were the official school board, minutes. NewsHattersf to 

patrons, newspaper accounts, other records, and interviews, formal and^ 

informal, Supplemented the basic documents. ^ . , * , 

ii 



Volume II Mllford! The School District as Contemporary Context 

In a ftmdamental sense, Volume II Is a continuation, a final chap^ 
ter as It were, to 'the historical context of the Mllford School - 
District,. It Is a long chapter, however, for the.^xentral actors and 
events which Immediately and directly shaped the- KenslngtoA School are 
In place, just as the school Is In place... The ebb and of the dls-* 

trlct. In its recent hi^tbry. Is brought to a partlcularufocxis, one that 
will illuminate the events^ and themes that appear in the ^development and 
chajige in the Kensington School over its fifteen year history and in its * 
.current status. Tlie board of education, the superintendency, the 

« ■ ■ 0 

central office staff, and their interrelationships lead toward "a 
governance and organizational perspective on innovation and change". 
Board minutes remain the cent-r§l core of tTie data- with increasiiig 
amounts of information rem public documents (e.g. newspapers), inter- 

views with central actors, and observation of meetinlgs; 

■ \ . ^. ' 

• / . ^ . . ■ ... . .. 

Volume • III Innovation and Change at Kensington; Annals 6f a Commtmity 
and School ' 

\ " ' • . . ^ , . 

After carefully examining the historical context .of . the Mllford 

' ^ • ■ . . 

School District, our focus shlf,ts to. innovation anti Change at the Ken- 

slngton School." Our sea^rch for ah explanation of thfe profound changes. ^ 
that 'have taken place in a oncS innovative school, has pushed us back in^ 
time-and oblige^ us to consider such wider topics as demography, neigh- 
borhoods, and political Jurisdiction. Volume III "begins by tracing ^ 
origins ancj development o'f .a comnjunlty that became part of the Mllford 
School District in 1949 and a neighborhood that began sending its child- 
ren to' Kensington Schoo;L in 1964. With the opening of Kensington, the 



annals of the community are joined l^istcj^ry of the school. As we 
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develop the stories of Kensington and Its neighborhood In tandem, we, 
begin to tell of the Interdependcncy of school and community and to, 
further our understanding of Innovation and change In schooling In con- 
temporary American Society. . . ■ ' ^ 

Volume IV Kensington Today; Sailing Stormy Straits, a View of 
Education P^jllcy In Action ^ ° \ 

An e):hnographlc account of the school today with partlcjilar refer- 
ence to educational policy In action at the day to day school level Is 
presented here. The major metaphor Is a ship sailing through stormy 
straits on a perilous j^Jumey during the 1979-80 school year. Staff and 
students produce vivid scenes "reflecting Issues In racial Integration, 
special education, discipline ^ and Instruction In the basic subjects. 
Policy analysis seems analogous to the fine art of navigation. 

Volume V Educational ^Innovators Then and Now 

Crucial to any education enterprise are the people who*^ staff ^the\ 
schools. Smith and Keith characterized the original faculty of Kenslng- 
ton as true believers. In this' Volume we sketch life histories, \ 
careers, serials of the original faculty based on extended open-ended ^ 
interviews v(2-7v hours) , comments by spouses, friends and colleagues, and 
various writings — books, brochures, reports, and dissertations. Pat-^ 
terns and themes arise in the form of "secular religion," "you do go 

home again," "organizational niches and career opportunities for educa- \ 

i 

tionists," "maintenance of educational ideology," "continuity and change 
In personality," and "doctoral education, a disaster for reform oriented 

prad€ltioners.'^ . * , 

* — * '* ' 



Volume VI Case Study Research Methodology: The Intersect bf 

Partlclpanjt: Observation. Historical Method, Life History 
Research, and Follov-Up Studies 

4 ■ ' * . • 

Regularly in our •inquiry we have produced "methodological appen- 
dices" to our reseajJcfa^«ports. *We 'saw our efforts as clarifying the 
craft of research as we practiced it, Ordering its evolving nature, and 
.^.-Gontinuously attempting to integrate it with other ways of knowing.. 
This essay continues in that tradition. Specifically our mode of par- 
ticipant observation now has enlarged itself by a substantial historical 
thrust and a substantial life history or biographical thrust,. In addi- 
tion., our research is an instance of a special' methodological stance, a 
follow-up or return to the setting of an earlier major study, (e.g*, 
Middletown in Transition ) In tliis t/ay it takes on a time series quality 
with repeated Observation. In doing the descriptive and analytical, 
^pieces. Volumes I through V, in reading about how others have done 
. similar work, in talking with proponents of the variou^^ethods, we have 
reached for a broader synthesis of case study research methods in. the' 
intersection of these several approaches /- We s'ee all this as an impor- 
. tant* addition to the methodological literature in educational inquiry. 
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In ^summary, our research ii^ a ynique blend of approaches to the 
problems and issues of Innovation and change in American Education. It 
is grounded in the multiple- aspects of a single school in a single 
school district. As in all case studies the particular events have 
major meanings for the actors in the setting^ .but, ajso, we believe that 
these events often capture images and ideas that have relevance for 
Other people in other times and places. Receyitly, Geertz has spoken of 
these^^ "experience-near'Vand "experi^nfc conceptions. In 



each form ve hope to be providing mirrors for educationists teo see them 
selves better, that Is more clearly, to be conscious of rephrased prob- 

i c 

lems, and to create more viable options and alternatives. Our multl 
volumed report is presented with these aspirations in mind. 
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/ 

.< 

/ 

1.1 Methodol^^cal Appendices as a Serial 
One of the most useful and important ideas from personality theory 
is Henry Murray's conception of "serial." (Murray and Kluckhbhn, 1954) 
It is one of the long units, a pattern that goes on for years— a ^ 
friendship, a ssarriage, a career,. « a research project. In a sfense 'it is 
a theme, a thread or a strand that winds through much of a lifetime. 
Its potency seems to derive from several of its characteristics. It has 
*a processual, contextualist quality,- that is, it runs over time. It 
begins 3omewhere, often vaguely, can be identified becaxise it has some . 
coherence in form and structure, a^d it seems to be going" somewhere 
that^is, it has a purpose. Because it is purposive it has a proactive*- 
flavor; it is one of those reflexive, "you can work on it" aspects of 
personality. Murray sees serials as major components of the ego system. 
Metaphorically, it has some similarities to a playwight 'a notion of 
plot in drama. This monograph, the methodological appendix, deals with 
a series of methoddlogical Issues related to the project, Kensington 
Revisited; A Fifteen Year Follow-Up of an Innova^tive School and its 
Faculty . If the pieces had been^^wgven together more tightly it might be 
called a "theojry of methodology." If we are not quite there, we do 
believe we^are^sr^tep more coherent than "fragments" which seemed , 
anotheiTlikely title, at an earlier point in time. 

In our work, over .the years we have found the "methodological 
appendix" a useful and important way of cle'Sring oiir own^heads regarding 
our methods and procedures and commiaiicating to our readers how we did 
what we did. We and they would then ha"^e some purposive context to 



enhance the meaning of our. substantive findings and cohstruals and to 

" ■ • i " ^ ^ 

• enable ii^ and them to judge. If not replicate, thi^ adequacy . of those 

■■ • ■•• ' r /■ ^ • o ' ' • 

findings and construals. 

' . \ ' ' - ' _ . ■ ^ . ■ 

In a long i project such as this one we foiind that '.our Initial 

/^Intentions wer^i nudged by outside 'events. Mostly these seemed to be In 

the form of Invitations — conferences, ABRA symposlai, .book chapters and 

journal articles.. They were jopportunltles to saty some things about what 

we were doing. Mostly they we're reasonably open endecl. * Sometimes we 

were able to negotlfite a bit as to substance, form and length^'from the 

original Intentions of 'the conference planner or journal editor. 

Invitations, opportimltles, and negotiation seem to be Important 

concepts requiring farther development In our theory^ of methodology. 

• Entrepreneurial ability may be another of these ^4'cessary Ideas. - 

. A major eleinent In the'lyattern of serials Is the purposive aspect, 
1 they are Intended to go somewhere. In oxir^'Vlew^the doing of research ' 
Is very much a craft, a creative craft that one continues^o learn 
about. People who spin and weave, who garden, who fish, over the years 
. accumulate a huge reservoir 'of knowledge that brings further meaning to 

/ : • "i ■ 

the activity, that raises the quality of. the products produced, that 

' < *»'■-,' 

adds to the joy 'o£^ the activity. Hopefully these essays have some of 
those features. ; , 

, In organizing the essays for this final report we have blended 

*> > 
the\Lr chronological order with a little clustering for further 

definition of what we^are about. The first three items are only 

partially self explanatory. ' They are the preliminary and full proposals 

submitted to nIe in the Spring ot 1977, a full six years ago, from the 

^ ' ... 

time of publication of this final report. The preliminary proposal 



resulted from the happy confluence of participation In an AERA Symposium 
on Case Studies , organized by Matt Mies and the arrival of. the NIE 
announcement of the grants competition* It was the Miles* symposium 
that got us thinking about a return .to the Kensington School, /The 
content of those remarks Indicates how the thinking began. That paper 
represents a fundamental link between the original project , ^Anatomy of 
Education Innovation (Smith and Keith, 1971).' 

Including ^the two proposals Is a bit redundant, but it is our ' 
belief that the preliminary one, -which ranked, high in a group of ninety 
some proposals, that really won the competition for us gave us the 
Support to do the study. It seems '*crisper'\ and "less "clumsy" than the 
more developed full proposal. It may well be that for this .kind of 
methodology, which has a responsive open ended quality, that the key 
idea or foreshadowed problem is highlighted. After that, and until the 
data begin to appear and take form, any major amplification does have an 
awkward quality. In the generating of ideas, the social worlds the 
actors, and the drama of their lives are critical. , ^ 



Section 3, Ethnography as an Intellectual Process, reflects our 
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/continuing concern to develop a rationale for field work in educatic 
"The Evolving Logic. . ." chapter in Review of Research in Education was 
an invitation and a compromise. Lee Shulman and Laurence lannaccone, at 

an AERA^meetii^g, talked with Smith about the chapter. He had been 

\ ' . ' ^ 

trying unsuccel^sfully to paddle, a volume of essays on field methodology. 

. \ ' ■ • , ' . p . ' 

Doing a long chapter seemed an appropriate compromise since the 
collection seemed highly" Improbable. It turned out to be an attempt to 
legitimate qualitative field studies within AERA where the Campbell and 
Stanley (1963) moral stance is so dominant. The tactics involve^ 



presenting the breadth of research already available, one personal 
research serial, a look at cognitive processes/ln case_studles, and 
finally a move otoward criterion clxxateva ^dv judging field research. 

.The "Accidents, Anomalies', and^e^^ pC^eiTwas presented 

first In November, 1978 at the Wlngspread Conference on 'Eield Methods In 
the Study of Schooling orjganized by/Popkewltz and Tabachnlck. The fociis 
was on the nature and origins of the field study problem, an Issue that 
my colleagues and' students often found, from^ their more traditional 
research perspective, vagub and Inexplicable If not wrong. It was an 
enlargement of an Initial Idea from the evolving logic paper. It 

• c • 

provides another large context for Kensington Revisited . 

' \ - ' ^ - 

/ The "dbserver Role..." essay was first presented in the symposium. 



Alternative Conceptlbns of^^alltatlve Educational. Research at AERA In 

Boston In 1980. Shortly afterward. Smith received an Invitation to' do a 

book review of Llndblom and Cohen's Usable Knowledge . We countered with 

the pjjpsslblllty of an Essay Review based on the AERA paper. Agreement 

was reached and we revised the essay and published It in Educational 

Policy and Evaluation . • t ' . 

The "Archival Case Records. j." Is the Introductory piece to a 

series of documents presented and discussed at Lawrence Stenhousels Case 

* * 

Records Conference In York, England In September, 1980. Implicit^ In tKe 

account was an att^inpt to exemplify what Jack Hexter has called "the 

second record" and. the good humored glve^ and take debate over the nature 

of educatlonal^^^fand social science rfesearch which was part of our 

relationship with Lawrei^e. He had put us on to Hexter 's The History 

Primer, even though Hexter ha^ been a long term faculty member at 

Washington University. Case Records as archival docxments are an 
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imusxial kind of "firsl;^ record", to xise Hexter's other term. .The play 
between the first and second was part of Smithes agenda regarding the 
problem In case record archives. 

The three essays in Section 4, Ethnography , arid Related Inquiry, 
were also the result of invitations. ' Ethnography appears^ in 
Encyclopedia .of Educational Research (Mltzel, 1982). In an earlier and 
longer form it attempted even more to state several classical ' " 

anthropological positions--Malinowski, "Whyte and Geertz — and to locate 
ethnographical educational 'field studies into that tradition. In a 
sense^ it developed- another piece of the "Evolving Logic..." essay. 
Also, in writing it. Smith solicited comments, from friends and 
colleagues In CAE, the Council on Anthropology and Education, an attempt 
to broaden it from Just a personal statement. The last two papers 
relating Ethnography to History^ and Life History were.written at the 
Invitations of Ivor Goodson and Stephen Ball, who were part of t;he York 
Conference and th^y were organizers of the St. Hilda's Conference. The 

papers were presented at St. Hilda's College, Oxford University in 

«• 

September, 1982 and September, 1983e The theme of the 1982 meeting was 
School Subjects: Hlatorieg^ and Ethnographies . In 1983 the theme is 
Teacher Vs Careers and Life Histories^ . * Both themes seemed, to Tiave ^ 
extraordinary^ fit with two major aspects of the Kensington Revisited 
project. - ^ .. ' . ' 

This methodological Volume begins with a short paper presented ^s . 
part of a symposium at AERA before the Kensington Revisited project was 
conceived. Part of the agenda of that essay was a broad concetti for the 
metatheoretical basis or the paradigmatic assumptions underlying educa- 
tional research. That theme continued" all t^irough the substantive 



analysis and the methodological Iref lections, in the project. It seems 
fitting to conclude this volume with a brief review of Bredo and 
Feinberg's book/ Knowledge and Values in Social and Educational 
Research . The thesis of the book Is that the educational community ^is . 
in fejnnent regarding it^ .basic assumptions and that Several^ main options 
are the focias of disctaasion. The review was written Jiost as tfhe 
.Kenstogton Revisited project was finally being finished. ^ 

Finally, it aeems'that^an overall research serial , has an import:ant 
substrand, a research methodology subserial. (We still do not have a . 
Stable language — e.g. serials, subserials, strands, threads are „ - 

variations in level of generality.) The 'serial is not only embedded in 
a personality but also in a dumber of overlapping communities, what 
Smith and Dwyer called a. "floating, crap game" (-^0, p. 443).. In these 
instances the communities included specifically^ AERA, Council on . 
Anthropology and Education (CAE), the Cambridge Evaluation Conferences, 
the Center for Applied Research in Education .(CARE) in East Anglia, and , 
the St. Hilda's Conferences. ... 

By way of conclusion, it is both obvious and significant to note 
that the preparation of these essays was facilitated mightily by the- 
half time project support over several years. Resources lightened 
teaching loads and provided times for analysis and.writing. Invitations^ 
provided enough -focus -to blfte_ off "chunks" of data'^and ideas and 
provided stimulating setting in whch to debate with Interested friendly 
colleagues in America, the United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth* 
We feel fortupate to have had a change to savor the best of this 
acade'mlc collegiality over a number of years. ^ 
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2. THE PROPOSALS AND AN ANTECEDpNt 




2,1 Kensington Reconsidered 



Lo\als M» SmltH 
^ Graduate Institute of Education 

* Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130 
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• ■ . 

Presented, as part *of symposium. Case Studies in the Creation of New 
Schools:- The Issues Reconsidered, AERA, New York City, April 7, 1977. 

■' ' ' 10 ' — 

20 



\^ Part I: Earlyt Ideas 

^ * Prof esW Miles tqlls me I have just six or seven minutes to raise 

A 

issues' regarding \key explanatory varidl>les" -from our study of the 
'Kensington School. Lat'er'we'll have another six or sev^n minutes to 

' • t ..... . 7 ^ 

• reconsider some\of those ideas. In such a- brief time, it might be )Dest 

to teJl.you two stories about 'the genesis of the research.' 

'^'^Irst^ 1 was just coming off of a pro3ect wherein William Geoffrey 

^ ani I were trying to figure dut how a middle class teacher coped with a 

group, of lower class pupils in a s.ixth grade elementary school 

classroom. We were pursuing something called teacher decision making. 

Lurking behind the teacher's decision ;making and -influencing an 

* ■ V> ■ " ' ' ' 

incredible number of events in the school was .a very potent clique of 

^ teachers. We didn't know whether it was the villain or hero of the 

piece; we did know it was an intriguing phenomenon. We wondered how it 

had developed. At that time, if my memory is correct, Professor Larry 

lannaccone, who was running our Center for Field Studies, had been 

approached by the Milford School district regarding a study of ^ 

Kensington, a new open space school which was beginning the next fall. 

Was I interested?, he asked. When I found^that the facility was to be 

^ coming from all over the crountry, new to each other, I saw the • 

possibilities of a st.udy of the origins of a faculty peer group,.. I ^ 

became very much interested, and the discussion mov^H forward regarding 

. • ■ . •° ■ - ^ > 

intensive -involvement during the next year. Shortly the faculty peer^ 

%. . 

group problem disappeared in the realities of the experience;. ', demise of 
a foreshadowed problem, *if not explanatory variable nunAer one.. 

My second story. follows sequentially on the first. Right from the 
initial discussions we began to hear abo.ut innovation, about the ^ 

• ^ 11 • ^. 
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problems of "2 x 4" education, that is education. between th6 two covers 
of a book and the foftr walls of a classroom, about individualization of 
instruction, and atfout .open space architecture rather than egg crate 
sch'ools,p For a reasonably staid ^educational psychologist, it was tnind 
boggling. Then we started to run into written documents — literally^' 
pounds and pounds of them — building specs by a district committee, a 
glossy paper brochure giving a glowing prospectxis of the school by ADI, 
the Architectural Design Institute, a dittoed document by the principal 
'called "the Institutional Plan" and later a document by the assistant 
superintendent, a proposal for funds to the Olds Foundation. Whil^ 
trying to digest s^ll that we soon were caught up in a month's summer 
workshop for the staff. .The first week of that was a T group 
experience. Vd never been in one of those before and no one as far as 
we could find' out had ever studied, a group of people who were new to 

each other, whose first experience together was a y^eek of T grouping and 

> \ 

* f 

who then would live together for the next ten months oin a formal 
organization. So we, sat in the back, observed, took notes and tried to 
figure out what was happening. That too, was mind boggling. 

These events were real. The "key explanatory variables" weren't 

^ ' ■■■ '). 

forthcoming "from University of Minnesota dust bowl general ^psychology 
background (my colleage Eat l^eith, who was'**out'' of a rural, sociology 

background, was less traumatized) . As we became progressively more 

^ ^ ^ . 

involved with what we tame to call , the Merton^ Blau, Gouldnfer, Seiznick, 
tradition we began to find a kind of order in the. phenomena. . This was 
complicated though and we had a very difficult time with finally 
specifying the nature of our case — 1) it* was an organization, 2) it was 
an innovative organization, 3) it was the origination of an innovative 
' • ."• 12 • . • 



organization, and 4) "^t was the origination of au evolving and changing * 

innovative organization. We began to work with ideds such as formal • 

doctrine^ mandate and facade.^ We were ^nto true belief, organizational 

socialization, resources and. liabilities of newness. The most . 

/ . S .' ' • , ^ 

illuminating of these were from a brief *few pages by Seiznick on the 

developmental problems in the origin^ of , an organizations the selection 

■ ^ • " ^ ■ ^ ■ . ' ' ' . ' 

of a social base, the building of an institutional core and the ^ • 

formalization of "procedures*.' Our analysis ^d intj^retation became 

Very much an extension, elaboration, and interpretation of the; meaning • 

of a number of ideas in thisf special instance of^^the origination of an 

» innovative organization. This involved a mix of foreshadowed problems^ 

a confronting of an obstinate reality, and, an attempt to specify- the 

precise nature of the case. In short, the phenomenon itself slowly 

achieved , a conceptual focus* as did the theoretical subthdories, 

theoretical models and explanatory variables. , ^ 

" ^ Part II: Second Thoughts 

In t*hese next -six or seven minute^ T ^ould like to raise several 

» • * (\ -- ' • 

thoughts relevant to a reconsideration of the theoretical analysis." In 
the Preface to Anatomy we commented: 

... . ^ : ^ ' \ ■ ■ - ■ 

At the universities and the research and development j^enters, 
• the scholarly world of ^professional e^iucation and social 

science, of which we 'are. a part-, has* failed to 4o justice .to . 
the complicated problems involved in originating an innovative 
educatl£>nal organization. Investigators and 'theorists have 
not focusej^i hard enough, long enough, nor carefully enough 'oh 
the small and mundane as well as the large and important 
issues and probleioas necessary for idealistic practitioners to 
carry out their dreams. (PP* V-VI) 

^ c • 

The first point I would make in a reconsideration of Kensington is that 
that Is no longer true; The members of this sympositm have produced ' 



major papers, monographs, and books central to *»the major questions. In 

addition, groups of investigators working with and around Charters at - 

J. ' . . ^ ' ^ • ^ „ - 

Oregon, Goodlad at UCLA,' and Herriot at ABT Associates, to, mention only^ 

. ' ' ' * > ' 

a few of the major efforts, have been coming to ^rips with the problems^,^ 
in the creation of new scHools. That literature awaits a major 
codification and synthesis. There are 'several aspects to that 
literature which seem :to Ae of crucial importance and which should be a 
p^rt'' of that :syn thesis. ' .^^ ... 

First, much of that data has been generated in* what Mike Atkin has 

called "practice oriented inquiry, ".a kind of , scholarship which 

' . • ' '* 

"...approaches problems of the* field rather than the pifoblems of 

• - ■ ° ^ ' ■ , . • 

disciplines as (in an) attempt(s) to understand educational events." He 

contrasts this kind of inquiry with the more romantic personal 

testimonials in the* educational ],iterature and the mo*re discipline 

oriented inquliy from fields such as educational psychologj^ or 

* " . . " . ' *. ' ^ 

personality psychology. He sees it as similar to . the evolution o*f 

ethology. P phink^much of the research on^" innovative schools fits his 

perspective and that^his perspective has several key implications. 

Second, implicit in such an approach-is a breadth and novelty of 

necessary concepts. As I reviewed briefly some of the work relevant to 

this symposium T found Gross, talking about "catalyst teachers' roles," 

"role overload," "implementation strategy," Sarason about "before the 

beginning" jind "confronting history,"* "fopiation. of the core group" and 

"myth of unlimited resources", .and Fullan on Vactive user role,"' 

"e^feptive educational change. processes, "..and ^'reform." That the list 

can b.e made longer ahd stranger is obvious. Practice based inquiry gets , 

one into funny novel phenomena which do not fit the tisual Social science 

•14 , 
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disciplines In which most of iis were trained. My point Is simple — I 
think we must reconstrue the kinds of theoretical backgrounds and 
training -programs, in social science necessary for understanding 
educational phenomena. At a minimum this is asking for a broad social 
science approach to ^S\ica£^onal problems. . The people struggling with 
these Issues are part psychologist, part sociologist, part political 
scientist, and part a little of everything else. Not a happy state of 
af$Alrs in general and even less so if one*s tolerance for ambiguity is 
not high. • ' 
My next 



The minimum 



point, is really a complex criticism of the prior point, 
ed for an. interdisciplinary social science orientation is 



a mlsconstrual. The alternative I want to argue for in ^ the remaining 

minutes is toward the development of a^ theory of education.. The 

structure or paradigm for such a theory ha?' several ingredients, and 

these suggest ways I would reconsider or reinterpret the "key ^ 

. » . ^ . .. 

explanatory variables" in our analysis of Kensington. First, i would 

continue the practice based inquiry orientation, for it raises real and 

Important problems in the lives of children, teachers, administrators, 

parents, and other key actors. The problems are not pseudo Issues. 

Second, educational theorlests need to begin' to lay o'iit their minimum 

terms, their borrowed terms and their derived terms. For instance, are 

» 

ther^ concepts such as education, teaching, curriculum, learning, 
steering groups, frame factors, recitation, that "belong" to eduCatlSn 
and not to other disciplines? Third, I would argue for miniature and. 
middle range theories of major problems areas — such as the creation of 
new schools. In effect, in the Kensington analysis ye were trying for 
these regarding such topics as team teaching, democratic administration 



arid Innovative teacher/pupil relationships. These analyses* should be 
built upon the same primitive terms and expanded where necessary to 
handle the phenomena under consideration. In that way they wo old, be 
both cumulative .and interdependent. We kept reaching for coherency; I 
don't think we really understood the synthesis needed. Fourth, I would 
argue that these miniature and middle range theories of educational 
phenomena should coalesce into a general theory of education. And 
therein lies a furthe^ major point. When one starts trying to define" 
"education," or "teaching" as philosophers such as Peters and Scheffler 
do, one finds a further interesting anomaly. The basic, primil^ive, root 
concepts contain normative/ethical aspects' and they Imply a theory of 
action. In effect, I would argue that this educational theory is not, 
jvist scientific theory but a blend of ethical and scientific thought. ^ 
T^is argument is long and involved and one I don't' really understand but 
one I find appealing. My acquaintance with "it -arose in. debates with 
more philosophically oriented educators in New Zealand; it stems from 
the philosophical controversies in England and the United Kingdom among 
O'Connor, Hirst i and Struthers as to whether educational theory is 
mostly scientific theory, mostly ethical theory, or a blend of the two. 

In summary, my reconsideration of the Kensington analysis would 
involve me in what might be called a meta theory, the context of the 
theoretical interpretation. I think the data remain significant. I 
think we made a reasonable start in the theoretical, interpretation. I'm 
struck with similarities in the findings of many other studies. I think 
the jiext step is toward a more general, codified and potent theory of 
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education, I think such a theory will.be a blend of science and ethics, 
I think it will be ^ theory of the practical and a theory of action. 
All this I find to be a large and interesting agenda. 



»5 
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• Description and Rationale , . 

* • 
The Intent of this study is the developnent of basic knowledge of the * 

.. middle to longer term impact of innovation in American education Most 
of the recent literature on innovation .focuses on • the immediate problems 
and processes- of school change and does not attend to the loneer term 
consequences (e.g.. CERI 1973. Fullan 1972, Sarason 1971 and 1972 Rncr**r<, 
and Shoemaker 1971. House 1974. March and Simon 1958). o^er a dozen 
years ago we carefully observed, described, analyzed and. reported, in " 

' Anatomy of Educational I nnovation (Smith and Keith-1971). the first vear 
in the life of the Kensington Elementary School ih the Milford School 
District. As reported. Kensington represented a major attempt' by a • 
local school district , to develop an" innovative elementary school program. 
An open space building was ..designed and "built. Staff was recruited 
from all oyer the Midwest. A comprehensive change strategy, what we ■ 
came to call 'the alternative of:grandeur". was devised and implemented 
A month long faculty summer workshop, including a week of T grouping 
w^s instituted to provide organ iza4:i-onal socialization. A variety 
of specific innovations - democratic interpersonal relationships 
.(pupil-teacher, teacher-principal), individualized curriculum and 
instruction (no textbooks) and team. teachlnf^e interrelated. - The 
present project, by one of the original inves^ators. proposes a dual 
roilow upj * * 

1) locate, observe and interview the two dozen key administrators 
and teachers who originated the school. ' ' 

-2) return to -the school and by means of ethnographic/participant- 

observation procedures observe. -describe and analyze the present 
workings of the scj^ool. ' ' 

The intent would be to capture each part of the school, and its original 
faculty at a second period irT-t-imeT-to ^ake_^omparisons, and to draw 
inferences, about Innovation and its effects on'~tKe-l-lves^af a small 
group of people. Informal contacts with the individuals who were part ■ 
of the school suggest that fai some of the original participants the 
year or two at the school was a peak experience. Other casual data " 
from the school suggests that Kensington as an innovative school passe'd 
out of existence and reverted to the "old Hilfdrd." ' 

• ■ • ' 

In regard to the first problem, the follot up of the original faculty 
members, the first round of questions/foreshadowed problems would include: 

„ 1) inhere did the faculty go? What have they done? What are they 
doing now? 

■ ■ '/ • : ... X . . ^ . ■ 

2) What role did the Kensington expcri-ence p]ay ih their lives? 

„. How do they see the experience nov? ' - 

^ - ■ 

3) What is their general educational perspective now? What is 
their point of view about educational innovation? 

In this part of the project, the inplicati5»is of the data would be examined 
m terms of a theory of personadity. In particular, such key conception? ' 



as organizational context, careers, serials, beliefs, values, and life 
span psychology would be explored (e.g., Argyris 1957, Holland 1973, 
Murray ^nd Kluckhohn 1961, Rokeach 1975, Baltes and\Schaie 1973, White 
1952). The focus would be to place the issues of educational innovation 
into the broader context of the individual's life. The cost relevant . 
coaparison "groups of "reacher-in-general" are from Waller (1932) and 
Lortie (1975) • \ ' 

The second problen, revisiting the Kensington School per s*e, amounts to 
doing a contemporary version of Anatoaiy of Educational Innovati<jn. The 
central focus would be a descriptive/analytical account, that is a theory 
of elementary school structure and function. Within this, such concepts 
as formal doctrine, institutional plans, governance, adainisxrative 
leadership, faculty peer groups, teaching, curriculum, tqachbr pupil 
relationships, pupil activities and learning, and the nature of physical 
plant and facilities would be raised, 'These realities would be interplayed 
with the broader district context - other .elementary schools, ^articulating, 
with the junior high school, central office positions and incumbents, and 
the local community of parents and patrons. 

Each^f these items would be paralleled to the account of . the early years. 
Similarities and differences woiild be examined. A paradigm for systemic 
comparisons would be generated. For instance, "minor" changes ±xx archi- 
tecture - enclosed hallways, permanent room dividers, etc. would be 
Isolated, described and Interconnected with social structures and processes. 

The substantive problems in a follow up study* such as this imply several 
important issues in a theory of methodology of the social sciences. With- 
out elaborating them In detail now, two of these .are 1) issues in the . 
rights of human subjects and 2) the relation of 'historical methods to 
empirical social science methods. In a sense, Returning to the lives of 
the Kensington 'staff can be construed as a major invasion of their pri- 
vacy or as a positive opportunity to recapture a major, earlier period In 
their professional lives. Empirical (data on such issues are very limited. 
.Regarding the secbnd issue, wKen one spans fifteen years between two 
studies, one seems to be moving toward the domain of history. A number 
of issues in the relation of oral history to participant observation and 
Interviewing (e.g.,*Baum 1971, Beckef»l970, Dexter»197p, Merton et al.. 1956] 
and between historical description and explanation and social sciencfe k 
description and explanation (e.g., Hempel i9A2, 1965, Scriven 1959, Dray 
1957 and~Hook-1963)rsec2 .open for analysis. Siich consideratfon shoi/ld 
help undergird the substantive position.- 

Procedures and Methodology 

1). Overview: The parts of the investigation interlock in several ways. 
Briefly I would interplay time lines and structures this way over 2% 

years; , ; " _ , .J . ,/ ' 

/ . _ ' ' " ' . ^ " ' . ' • "'•i 

1.1) First semester (1/78-^5/78) begin the locating of people, addres-s.^ 
the problems of rights of human subjects, train' the two^ assis- 
tants, refine the foreshadowed problems, build muyuaiity in 
district relationships. ' * ' * ' . _ 



1.2) Academic Year I (9/78-5/79) carry out the systematic inter- 
viewing of former faculty described as Problen I and carry 
out the full year of participant obser-/:ition of the school 
Problem II. Begin the initial partes of the analysis. 

» . . ' » . ' * 

1.3) Acadeaiic.Year II (9/79-5/30) major aJRalytic effort anS the 
writing of final report. Also, if necessary return to the 

^ school and/or further interviews of *fonner faculty to refine 
interpretations. The writ6'-up conceivably could involve 
one book length monograph or two shorter monographs on each 
problem area treated, independently iand one long integrative 
essay. ' - , 

More Specifically, the participant- observer stu^y of the present 
day Kcnsingtog would follow upon /i long tradition of our earlier 
work. For brevity I would refer the reader to out previous accounts 
(Smith and Geoffrey 1968, Smith'and Keifh 1971,, Smith anH Pohland 
1974, 1976, Smith and Schumacher 1972). Over the years this work" 
has been guided by tl^e work of a number of investigators (e.g., ^ 
Becker 1958, 1970, Bruyn 1966, Denzin 1970, Glaser and Strauss 1967, 
and Zetterbcrg 1965). > . r 

The procedures regarding the follow-up study represe^ a major 
extension and /elaboration of our case study methodST Several models - 
are available (e.g., terman and Oden 1947, Sears 1977, Skeels 19B6, , 
Nesselroade and Reese 1973). Specifically, several problems loom, 
up as large.. The first is locating -the piiople. Vhile this will be 
harder than I suppose, I have been^n contact with several' over the 
years, several have taken Ph.D.'s and are in^ colleges and universi- 
ties, some have kept up with each other. By , telephone, letter, 
and inquiries at old'addresses I would propose to tr^ck them down. 
Skeels suggests three essential qualities in this, "flexibility, 
ingenuity, and tenacity (p. 28). Assuming their interest, willing- , 
ne$s, and informed consent, I propose to visit each for two' to three 
days of conversation, interview, and observation. The format of the 
interview would be a Ijlcnd of narrative, open-ended questions, and 
focused questions. The content would reflect jthe concepts, problems, 
and issues listed earlier. Models' would be similar to Gross et al.'s 
(1957) dight hour interview of school. "Superintendents, Merton et al.'s 
(1957) focused interview, and the-procedures of 'oral history (Baum 
1971 and Dexter 1970). As much^as possible of this would be taped 
for later analysis (e.g., Easley 1974, Smith and Brock - in process). 
The observations would be of the individuals in their current organ- 
izati<5nal context^. Their teaching,, their administering, their 
current collegial rela£ionships^ and their professional activities 
would be observed arid^notod. Further, copies of *^heir ptofessional 
writings would be collected.. Finally, we would readminister two 
inventories of attitudes and befiefs, the Minnesota Teacher At titHjde' 
Inventory (Cook et al. 1951) and the Teacher Conceptions of the 
Educational Process .(Wehling and Charters 1969) which were first 
given JL5 years before.. The issues of validity of data and i^terpre- 
tation^ would be approached in three central ways. xVs indicated, I 
would talk with the teachers in the. context of their current positions 
and some of their cur^rent colleagues, that is, play of fx the inter-, 
view against their durrent^. teaching, administering, anSd writing. 



This is siuilar to the triangulating and mult i-T.ethods' ve have used 
in our participant observation research and biailds on the ideas of 
Dcnzin (1970), Campbell and Fiske (1S59), and our extrapolations 
(Smith and Pohland 1974» 1976) of those efforts. The second 'tech- 
nique would involve cross checking df coaments among the people as 
we explore - What's happened to — ? r in the interviews, .Casual 
data from recfnt contacts vith some suggests this 'is both feasible 
and potent. Third,, the rapport and personal relationships of the „ 
earlier period (e.g. , the many, accounts in Anatomy ) vas/is such 
tlrat the faculty will be honesti^nd open,, -The researcher and' his 
*role in the past were perceived as careful and honest. 

4) Blending the two major aspects of thp study , the^ follow-up and the 
study of the current structure and processes of the school/^ould 
be a sampling and interviewing o^cohorts of individuals who were 
in the school between 1964-65 and -1978-79. Such data would help 
cl?irify the dynamics of the change in' the school over the fifteen 
years , . . - 

• . * - » 

5) A further idea (pjggested'by Per Dal in of OECD) would be'^to^bring . 
the original group back to' Kensington for a two day reunion at the 

, school. This would ©lend a variety^ of issues regarding interper- 
sonal relations, points of view, and affect. I have some anibiv^a- 
leTC^e about this. The decision might have to await contact with 
the faculty and be contingent on their reactions. (At this 
*^olnt no budget allocations 'have been cade.) 

6) . In^ concluislon, for a number of reasons of personal preference 

regarding research activities, I would plan to be "involved in ^ 
the day-to-day nitty gritty of all 'phases of data collection, ^ 
analysis and write-up. In addition I would hope to have two 
assistants, one in each phase of the project . to increase coverage, 
to provide another vti&k, ' to increase the theoretical depth, and 
to help with the innunserable. problems along the^ way. Some part 
of each study, would be "broken out" or "chunked" *to become their 
dissertations. Over the years we have had gogd success with this 
(e.g., Kleine;1966, ..Pohland 1969, Schumacher 1974). 
* • . 

Suniaarv - " 

Overall, and in brief, the project is aimed toward 1) basic knowledge, 
2) innovation in local school organizations, 3) the interplay of organ- 
izations, careers and personality, and 4) a relatively long (15 year) 
tine perspective. The methods grow out of a strand of research labeled 
case studies, field studies, ethnography of schools, and participant 
observation; procedurally this invblves lengthy interviews and inten- . 
sive observation in the context of a* particular time, setting, and 
group of colleagues. To the best of my knowledge, such a project is 
unique in the literature of educational organizations. The results 
should contribute to the understianding.of Lh^ many issues in innova- 
tions in school organizations. ' it 
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111. Description of Fjcilitjcs and Arrangcsents . . i 

1) Initial discussions are underway with the Superintendent and staff 
of the "Milford School District''. The district is both interested, 
and supportive. The tenor of this is caught best in the superin- 
tendent's comment, "I'd like , to be with you whejj you walk through 
the building again fdr the first time", which arose in our dis- 
cusiSions of changes In^the building physical structure. - 

Contacts have been made with several persons from the earlier \ 
study.- They see thc^ prcblcn as important, are willing to particll- 
. pate, -and think the others would be also. 

3) ^oth Pat Keith and Paul Kleine, my colleagues from- the earlier 
study, have read an early draft of this propor.al, have made 
critical suggestions regarding substance and method, and have 
agreed to serve, as consultants to the project. Professor Keith 
holds a joint appointment in Sociology and Education at Iowa- State - 

.University; Professor Kleine is Chairman oF^he Education Department 

at University of Wisconsin, Parkside. . ^ 

* ' ' - * 

4) Washington University has a history of acadeiuic freedom and support 
of inquiry. The Graduate Institute of Education has an^ excellent 
research oriented .faculty a[nd gradioate student population. The ' 

^ collegial support is * seldom matQhed elsewhere. Recentljt^n inter- 
departmental and interschool progtan in Organizational Behavior 
has been ^initiated at VJashington- University. - I'm on the Adnlnis- 
trative Committee o.f the program.. 
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1. Abstract 



This research proposes to develop basic knowledge regarding 
Innovative school organizations. Its central thrust Is a fifteen year 
follow up of the innovative Kensington School and Its original faculty. 
This involves a^complex interrelation of organizational theory and field 
research Thethodl. The principal investigator of the proposed research 
was also ^e principal investigator of the original, study, Anatotny of 
Educational Innovation (1971). The return to the school attempts to 
answer two questions -^What is the current structure of Kensington as an 
educational organization, that is, -has the school reverted to the old 
Milford as was predicted in the original monograph?' Second, what 
interpretation/explanation can be made of the. presumed changes between^ 
1964 and 1979? Methodologically, this will involve a special kind oif , 
case study, a mix of ethnography and recent history. Participant 
observation, interviews /oral history, and primary documents .eg. local 
newspapers, school bulletins and school records will be used.. 

The follow up of the original faculty links personality theory of 
several kinds with organizational theory; From.^a common sense iErame- 
work,> the questions are simple: What has happened to the original 
staff? How do/they perceive the impact of the Kensington experience on 
their professional lives? The key concepts are l:^fe span/development 
perspectives, career lines, organizational positipns. By means of 
intensive interviews, observations of current wo,rk-teachlng^ .adminlstBr- 
3|pg etc. and document analysis, we hope to chronicle and to interpret 
the fifteen year period. 

' * . . • 

In short, the problem^, the analytic/interpretive frameworks, ati;d 
the procedures build upon and extend' our prior work. 
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4. Research Objectives 



Intrgductorv Context 

In Its simplest yet most* general form this research Is a proposal for a 
fifteen year follow up of ,a highly Innovative school and Its original faculty, 
how scattered across the country.' Such a research objective poses two 
Immediate subproblems. , 

1. locating the former faculty and administrators and through observation 
and interview obtaining a view of their later careers and their 

views of educational innovation and change. ^ ' 

•{ • • • • ■ . 

2. returning to the Kensington School and the Milford District for a 
special kind of : ethnographic case study, that is, a descriptive/ 
analytical account of the current status of the school plus an - 
historical chronicle and interpretation of the process of • change ^ 

in the school over the decade and a half. 

. f) . . ■ 

The two problems are embedded in a unique empirical and methodological context. 
The first year o.f the school was Intensively studied, a long monograph. 
Anatomy of Educational Innovation, presented' the results^ ' Such a bench mark 
seems rare if not unique. The Inquiry will be 'conducted by one of the original 
investigators; each of. the ather investigators involved in the original study 
has agreed to serve as consultants on the t)roposed project. Finally, our 
most recent research. Science Education in. the Alternative School s; A Kind 
of a Case. Study (Smith, 1977) involved an attempt to take seriously the historical 
dimension as well as the coritetopdraneous st^^ dynamics of a school 

district and to develop a theory of educational change in the context of, the 
science education. program'.! in short the proposed research is part of an 
evolving and cymulating; educaticfnal. research prbgram. 

The Problem from the Laymen's Perspective . . 

' At its^most common sense, level the problem of this Investigation Is slEspljr ; 
an answer to the question. What has happened to the Innovative Kensington - 
Schdol aft«r 15 years? In what ways- Is It similar or dlffierent? -For Instance, 
Is the building still as beautiful as it was? Have the carpets, an issue of 
conterition a decade and a half ago, held up? Did the. open outdoor play 
shelter with its. problems of wind, rain, dirt and heating get closed in to 
make a multipurpose room? If so, what' did it do to the ideology of 
"multi-useless rooms"? Have the large open space loft "areas been maintained 
or h-ve wails been built to convert, the open instructional areas into more self 
contained classroom space? Within the curriculum and teaching domains, has 
team teaching and individualized instruction reached new heights and become 
stabilized standard mocJes of instruction? Or, is there same laterit irresistible 
potency to the self contained classroom? " Have the technological prbmissary 
notes of the "nerve center" been realized with full play to centralized but 



Th?s research was one of the eleven case studies in the NSF project, 

Case Studies In Science Education . The principal investigators are Professors 

Robert Stake aflld Jack Easley of the University of Illinois. 




individualized audlo^ visual, computerized instructional systems? Had the 
perception core continued with its early promise and become^n educational 
materials center with multiple and varied resource for pupils and ^eachefs?^- 
Or is there a pbtency - economically, organizationally, Infltructlbnally , and 
educationally - to the textbook, that its. return tks'beeft irresistible? , 
Finally, the original^ Kensington ,,doctrlne was a radical manifesto for 
democratic control of education. The pupil was to be in control of his/her 
^learning, the teacher in control of his/her teaching, and the principal In 
control of his building vis-a-vis. the distirlc^t, ^ Stated siiapiy, what is the 
current resolution of the goverance' issue? How did it come about? 

In regard to the follow up of the original 'faculty miembers, the first 
round of questions/foreshadowed -problems would Include: ' ^ 

1. Where did the faculty go? What have they done? What are they doing • 

■.now? " " 

' ; -. ' ■ ■ . °v ■ ■ . 

2. What role did the Kensington experience play in their lives? How 
. do they see the experience tiow? 

"^3. Ifliat is their general! educational perspective now? What is their 
point 'o,f view about^ educational innovation? 

^^nille such questions can ga in several directions, the theme that will be 
returned to continually is the meaning 16 r schools-thelr structures and 
processes. ' 

' These "common sense"/ "laymans" issues and questions are spoken to most 
forcefully in what we haVe usually called a descriptive narrative, 
account of the day to day events in everyday prode.2 As the chronicle and 
narrative are developed, the Issues of interpretation enter implicitly and 
soon the o^«&rver/analyst has taken a position within theories of social 
change, a problem which will' be^-addressed shortly (Section 4.4). 

Miniature & Middle Level Theories of Education ' ... ' * 

For some nime, the positions of Merton (1957) and Zetterberg (1965) on 
middle range and mfaJLature theories in social science have had considerable 
appeal as workln^ftrategles for research. They will continue to be guides - 
for this investigation. As such, the strategies will take the concrete 
specifics of the Kensington Schoc^l and move them to hypotheses of a more 
abstract & general sort. Several items from the earlier analysis suggest 
the directions this might take. Once again these are illustrative Issues, 
foreshadowed problems, for the present investigation. 

Organlzatlctnal Structure and Process ; Within organizational change the role 
of leadership is important. In the earlier analysis we argued that the leaders 



2 - ... 

In the methodology we will raise some of the problems of the -"narrative' 
especially in the context of White's (1963) provocative analysis. 
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of the Milfbrd. District and the Kensington School adopted a broad strategy 
of innovation - what we called "the alternative of grandeur", the alteration > 
of multiple components. ^ The organizatidnal change literature suggests other 
possible views, for example, Etzloni's "gradualist strategy." ^ >^ . 



Insert Figures 1 and 2 about here 



In the proposed investigation we will examine these positions in both their 
"espoused" and "in use" forms (Argyris & Schon, 1974) with the original data 
from, the former staff of Milford/Kensington. and with the new data from 'the 
current staff of Milford/Kensington, The environmental/ contextual elements 
in the antecedents, the interdependence with the content of the formal 
doctrine, the social structures and processes of the school and district are 
implicit domains of Interest. A carefully drawn historical chronicle of the 
events between the two periods will be used to trace the flow of change. 

In the earlier study, we identified the X^nsington School as a "protected 
subculture",, a temporary system in the overall district change strategy. Is ^ 
Kensington still so regarded? If not when did it lose that special status? ^ 
Where does it fit in current 'district policy? Why? What are the consequences? 



■ • ' Insert Figure 3. about here 

'i ■ . 

In short, revisiting the Kensington School per se, amounts to doing a 
contemporary version of Anatomy^ of Educational Innovation. The central focus , 
would be a descriptive/ analytical Account, that is a theory of elementary school 
structure and function. Within this, 3uch concepts as formal doctrine, ; 
institutional plans, governance, administrative leadership, faculty peer, 
groups, teaching, curriculum,, teacher pupil relatio-nships, pupil activities 
and learning and the nature of physical plant and facilities would be raised i- 
These realities would be interplayed with the broader district context - other 
elementary schools, articulating with the junior high school, central office 
positions and incumbents, and the local community of parents and patrons. 
Each of these items would be paralleled to the account of the early years. 
Similarities and differences would be examined. A paradigm- for^systemic 
comparisons would be generated and implemented. 3 ' o . 

Personality Theory and Educational Organizations : : A career is a "course 
of a person's life, especially in some pursuit." 'As such it is a long time 
unit in a theory of personality, a serial in Henry Murray's conceptual frame- 
work -(1938, 195r, 1956). The intent of this part of the analysis willibe to 



^Further discussion of the paradigm' appears in the methodology section o 
the proposal. 
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Figure 1. The Implications of the alternative of grandeur as 
an Innovation strategy. ° 
(from Smith and Keith 1971, p. 319) 
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Figure 2. The determinants and limits of the gradiialist strategy 
(after Etzioni, 1966, pages 64 to 78). . 
(from'Smith ^nd Keith 1971, p. 372) 
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Figure 3. The consequences of the protected subculture as a 
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(from Smith and Keith 1971, p. 379). 
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develop a careful chronicle of the educational positions held, by each Individual, 
the noneducat;;Lonals positions, educational training, other major events (eg. 
Illness, marriages, -divorce, retirement). Woven Into this will be more 
subjective reports of^ decisions, plans, strategies, affect and feeling. The 
thrust will be toward a grounded theory of personality and educational careers 
(Becker 1970, Thompson, 1976).. The unique thrust will be the commonality of 
participation .J.n a hfghly Innovative educational experience. Our earlier 
analysis placed heavy emphasis on true belief", as Hoffer (1951) had developed 
the Idea. Now we can see that In the context of another dozen.*- fifteen years. 
Casual contacts over tlie years Indicate that some members of the faculty vent . 
op, to other Innovative schools, some vent on to doctoral training programs, 
ojthers became professors at colleges and university's, and atleast one has 
left professional education altogether. Figure 4 Is a tentative gchematlc 
outline of the possible play between data and Ideas for capturing these 
phenomena. 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



As these accounts 'are cumulated over, the Individuals who have been a part 
of Kensington, they vll^ he searched "(compared, contrasted, clustered) for 
latent patterns and rie^ularltles. This Is' In keeping with our eatxicr work In 
qualitative analysis of data (Smith. 1974", Smith & Pohland 1976). 

\ In this domain of careers and personality our earlier report r^iised 
"inexperience^* as a key analytical conception in both the functioning of the 
school as an organization and the lives of the individual faculty t^embers. 
Figure 5 is from that analysis. " . - 



Insert Figure 5 about here 



4 ■ 

At this point,- a dozen years later, the concept will he reanalyzed in terms of 
the current positions of the former faculty and their perceptions of then dnd 
how. For the former administrators, the place of experience" in their (^VKeorles 
of administration, organizations, and. education change will ije explored Contrasts 
^wlth ''present day Kensington" and with "Kensington - over--the-ycars" will be 
made. 

The professional training of educationists (and I use that tern non-perjoratively, 
I consider myself one of the class) is a tangled set of affairs, if one can 
believe Sarason' (1962) who calls , the preservice phases "an unstudied problem*', * 
the problems of the TTT programs, and the current concerns over teacher centers •< 
(DeVaney 1977). In our earlier, analysis and interpretation we developed a 
number of hypotheses regarding Vthe unfinished doctorate: all but the dissertation," 
Figure 6 is reproduced from Anatomy . 
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Figure 5. The implications of inexperience in teaching, 
(from Smith and Keith 1971, p. 395). 
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Insert Figure 6 about here 



The IntjBxit at this point will be to try to disentangle the nature and significance 
of formal professional training In the professional lives of this group of 
educationists. In short. In this part of the project,^ the Implications of the 
data would beexamlned In terms-of a theory of personality.. In particular, 
such key conceptions^ as organizational context, careers, serials, beliefs, 
values, midlife crises and life span psychology would be explored (e.g., ^' 
Argyrls 1-957, Holland 1973, Etickson (1963, Sheehy 1976, Murray and. Kluckhohn"l961, 

c Rokeach 1975, Baltes and Schale 19.73, White 1952). The focus would be to place 
the Issues of educational innovation into the broader context of the individual's 
life. The most relevant cqmparison grbups of "teachers-in-general" are from 

' Waller (1932) and Lortie (1975) • The overriding concern is a Conception of 
personality ^sufficient to understanding and working in educational organizations. 

Cultural, Organizational, and Social- Psychological Change 
Theories; An Educational Test Case .. 

Theoretically and empirically, Kensington Ttevisited is a web of interlocking 
elements, strands, people, and events. One of the most overarching frameworks 
af what this part of the study hopes to inquire into is represented in the 
.miniature theory presented as Figure 7 which. appeared initially in the "intro- 
ductory Epilog^' of Anatomy . ^• 



Insert Figure 7 about here 



At the time the Initial report was written, Kensington was ''reverting to the old 
Mllford type". That was not intended then, nor now, as an evaluation of either 
Kensington's or Mllford 's policies, programs^ organizational structures, or 
community. Rather It was a statement of what seemed to be happening. This 
proposed investigation will take this model as one^ starting point and seek 
data - in records, documents, interviews on the degree to which it represents 
"reality" and the degree to which it needs .modiflcatloii. In the course of this 
we should begin to elaborate' in a contemporary setting what anthropoligists 
speak of as a theory of cultural change. (Hatch, 1973, Kuper 1973). 

Concurrently, we will attempt to develope a position more in accord with 
Thompson (1965), Rushing & Zald (1976), Dill (1962) who stress' the organization 
as an intentional adaptive entity,, an open system Ih an' ever changing environment. 
An item from the earlier analysis suggests the breadth and variety of possible 
starting points. . 



Insert Figure 8 about here 
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Figure 6. The problex&s associated with "all but the dissertation." 
(from Anatomy 1971, p. 352). 
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Figure 7. The social context of Kensinatbn's administrative change, 
(from Smith and Keith 197Wp. 16) °. 
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Figure 8. The Implications of the facade. 

(from Smith and Kei^h 1971» p. 51) 
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The facade was air Important version of the formal doctrine of. the Kensington 
School. J , , 



Thirdly, in our study of the Alte Schools (Smith 1977) we were moving 
toward a jnore interpersonal/so cicl psychological stance as we described and 
analyzed the interrelated elementary school changes in. the introduction of 
I.P.I. Math ('Individually Prescribed Instruction in Mathematics) and the develop 
ment of LRC's, Learning^ Resource Centers/ in the Alte School district. 
In the suxmnary of; that report there were several paragraphs on "a paradigm of 
district structure and process". 

Some years ago a perceptive social scientist argued that one 
should focus one's observations on conflict., not- for its obvious 
• sensational properties but rather ^for its proclivity in bringing 
to the fore latent s.truGtures and processes. 'The description and 
analysip of IPI and the LRC's seemed to do that very well. The 
V concluding metaphor is that: 

* .- / ' -0 » ' ' 

a scHool district is a quasi-stationary social system 

(equilibrium?) of contending individuals and groups 
• with' different agendas, points of view, domains of 
.interest, an^ power. 
> .. ■ 

That may not be "news" either , although a review of texts in educational 

administration and organizations might be revealing ^The full implications 

of the position are not clear, but several suggest themselves, mostly 
in the form t)f. "A school 'district Is not just..." ' 



For instance, the Alte Pis t r t c t la not jus t 



1) political system— although it is assuredly that in some 



respects 
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2) formal organization with agreed upon objectives and 

rational means to reach those although there are elements of 
that, too, 

3X community of scholars although it has many scholars (both 
faculty and students) who do live together reasonably well 
(with a f^w notable exceptions) , 

4) coercive institution even though pupils are required by law 
to be there, nor totally a remunerative organization even 
though teachers are paid to be there, 

5) a learning system of inputs, through puts and outputs although 
pupils do arrive at, five years, leave at 18, and in the interim 
learn well, by most criteria, ' , ' 

6) a professional society even though the faculty ^nd administrators 
*a re very much, professionals in the best sense of that term, 

7) a mechanical system of replaceable parts and pieces although 

^ incumbent teachers do fill certain positions that will remain 
dfter they leave, 

8) an organic system that grows through God's help andsome simple 
human nurturance, and 

9) a legal system although the district iis enmeshed in federal, 
-state, and local Inws. 



In effect, we are arguing for a point of vl^w of a system of 
self determi.ning actors with individual po:'nts of view, prevailing 
interests, and patterns of ta?ents who coalesce intc factions and 
subgroups around issues of the moment. Each o£ the "nothing buts" 
jls an Important but partial way of stating the general position. 
Further, we are saying that many of the facets of science education 
in the Alte Schools, and perhaps in some othei: places, cannot be 
understood nor explained without sucli a paradigm (Smith 1977* pp. 110-111), 

As these positions are elaborated in detail, and afi their iciportant 
points of contrast are identified, tht^y will be put uj. against a reanalysis 
of the original data, the new data from the ethnogra;)hy of the school and its 
community setting, and the . chronicle of the changes over the years. ^ This 
shoula ijroduce a provocative testing o£ contrasting theoretical positions. 



Toward A General Theory of Education 

Recently, this investigatbr participated in an AERA symposium^ "Case 
Studies in the Creation of New Schools: The Issues Reconsidered".-^ While the 
presentation has the colloquial quality of an oral presentation it states 
succinctly a major quest of the present investigation, hence it's quoted in 
some, detail. ' 

The first point I would make in a reconsideration of Kensington 
is that (a dearth of information on the genesis of innovative schools) 
is no longer true. The members of this symposium have produced major 
papers, monographs, & books central to the major questions.^ In addition, 
groups of investigators working with & around Charters at Oregon, . 
Goodlad at UCLA, & Harriot at Abt Associates, to mention only a few 
of the major efforts ^ have been coming to grips with the problems in the 
' creation of new schools. That literature awaits a major codification and 
synthesis. There are several aspects to that literature which seem to 
me of crucial importance and which should be a part of that synthesis. 

First, much of -the data has been generated in what Mike Atkin has 
called "practice oriented inquiry", a kind of scholarship whlv-h" .. approaches 

problems of field rather than the proWems of disciplines as attempts to 
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effect we are reaching for an ethnographic methodology for approaching 
Pop^lr- prinSle of falisif ication. . An -'^ly/^^^V.^Sm'i'th'lS"^ fuller 
Lsay 5. "Some not so random thoughts ondoing ^^^l^^f^^J^f^^f ^J^dies 
treatment will appear in "The logic of ethnography and other case studies 

(Smith, in process). " . ' * / — 

5This symposium illustrates several othei' pofnts- relevant to the present - 
proposal; 1) in thinking about what original ideas could presented in 
the symposium the overwhelming reaction was a lack of data on the school and 
what had happened to the faculty,^ in eff^ect the genesis of the current 
proposal 2) the integration with related literature 3) one strategy for the 
continuing dissemination of the results of the investigation. 
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understand educational events". He contrasts^ this kind of inquiry with 
the more romantic personal testamonials in the educational literature 
and the more discipline oriented inquiry from fields such as educational 
psychology or personality psychology. He sees it as similar to the 
evolution of ethology. I think much of the research on innovative schools 
fits his perspective and that this perspective has several key implications. 

Second, implicit in such an approach is a breadth and noyelty of 
necessary concept^. As I reviewed briefly some of the work* relevant to 
t^is symposium I found Gross6 talking about "catalyst teachers roles", 
"role overload", "implementation strategy", Sarason about "before the 
beginning" and "confronting history", "formation of the core group" and 
"myth of unlimited resources" and Fullan on "active user ^ole" "effective 
educational change processes" and ".reform". That the list can be made 
longer and stranger is obvious. Practice based Inquiry gets one into 
funny novel -phenomena which do not . fit the usual social' science disciplines 
in which most of us were traihed. My point is simple - I think we must 
reconstrue the kinds of theoretical background and training programs in 

' social science necessary for understanding educational phenomena. At a 
minimum this is asking for a broad social science approach to educational 
problems. The people 'struggling with thes'e issues are part psychologist, ' 
part sociologist, part pDlitical scientist, and part a little of everything 

^ else. Not a happy state of affairs in general and even less so if one's 
tolerance for ambiguity is not high. 

' My next point, is really a complex criticism of the prior point. The 
minimum need for an interdisciplinary social science orientation is a^ 
misconstrual . The alternative I; want to argue for in the remaining 
minutes is toward the development of a theory of education. 'The structure 
or paradigm for such theory has several ingredients, and these suggest 
.ways I would reconsider or reinterpret the "key explanatory variables" 
in our analysis of Kensington. First, I would continue the practice based 
inquiry orientation for it raises real and important problems in the 
lives of children, teachers, administrators; parents and other key actors. 
The problems are not pseudo issues. Second, educational theorists need 
to begin to lay out their minimum terms, their borrowed terms and theip^ 
derived terms; - For instance are there concepts such- as education , ~ - 
teaching, curriculiun, learning, steering. groups, frame factors, recitation, 
that ''belong" to education and not to other disciplines? Third, I would 
argue for miniatux^e^and middle range theories of major problem areas 
such as the creation of new schools. In effect, in the Kensington analysis 
*we were trying for these regarding such. topics as team teaching, democratic 
administration, and innovative teacher/pupil relationships. These analyses 
should be built upon the same primitive- terms and expanded where necessary - 
to handle the phenomena under consideration. In that way they would be 
both cumulative and interdependent^ We kept reaching for coherence; 
I don't think we really understood tlie synthesis needed. Fourth, I would 
argue that these miniature and middle range ^theories of educational 
phenomena should coalesce into *a general theory of education, \n\en one 

6 ■ / ' ' ■ " "^'^ 

The symposium was organized and .chaired by Matthew Miles; particpants were 

Neil Gross, Barry Gold, and Michael Fullan^ critlcs wsre Seymour S.trason and 

David Cohen. 



starts trying^ to define' "education", or "teaching" as philosophers such 
as' Peters & Scheffler do. one finds a further interesting anomaly. The 
basic* primitive, root concepts contain normative/ethical aspects and 
they imply a. theory of action. In effect, I would argue that this 
educational theory is not just a scientific theory but a blend of 
ethical & scientific thought. This argument is long and involved and 
one I don't really' understand but one I find appealing. My acquaintance 
with it arose in debates with mare philosophically oriented educators 
in New Zealand; it stems from the philosophical controversies in England 
and U.K. among O'Connor, Hirst and Struthers as to whether educational _ 
theory is mostly scientific theory, mostly ethical theory, or a blend 
of the two . 

In summary, my reconsideration of the Kensington analysis would 
involve me in what mighfbe called a meta theory, the context of the 
theoretical interpretation. I think the data remain significant. I 
think we made a- reasonable start in^the theoretical interpretation'. 
I'm struck with similarities in the findings of many other studies. I \^ 
think the next step is- toward a more general, codified and potent . ^ 

theory of education. I think such a theory will be a blend of science 
and ethics. I think it will be a theory of the practical and a theory 
of action. All this I i:ind to be a large and' interesting agenda. 
(Smith, 1977) 

Summary » , ' c: 

The Intent of this study is the development of basic knowledge of the 
middle to longer term impact of innovation in American education. Most of 
the recent literature on innovation focuses on the immediate problems and 
processes of school change and. does not attend to the longer terra consequences 
(e.g., CERI 1973, Fullan 1972, Sarason 1971 and 1972, Rogers and Shoemaker 
1971, House 1974, Ma.rch and Simon 1958). Perhaps the major exception to this 
generalization is the SAFARI project (MacDonald and Walker, 1974) under way 
at the Center for Applied Research in Education at the University of" East I 
Anglia in England. SAFARI. Success and Failure and Recent I nnovations, is a 
complicated out growth of the HumanitierProject Evaluation and the two Cambridge^ . 
Conferences on Educational Evaluation (MacDonald and Parlett ,--l973-&- Adelmm^et „aL WJJ 

Over a dozen years ago we carefully observed, described,, analyzed and 
reported, in Anatomy of Educational Innovation (Smith and Keith 1971), the 
first year in the life of ^ the Kensington Elementary School in the Milford School 
District*. As reported; Kensington represented a major attempt by a local school 
district to develop an innovative elementary school program. An open spkce 
building was designed and built. Staff was recruited' from all over the Midwest. 
A comprehensive change strategy, what we came to call "the alternative of grandeur", 
was devised and implemented. A month long faculty summer workshop, including a 
week of T groupings was instituted to provide organizational socialization. A 
variety of specific innovations - democratic interpersonal relationships 
(pupil-teacher, teacher-principal), individualized curriculum and instruction - 
(no textbooks) and team teaching were interrelated. The present project, by ■■ ^' , 
one of the original investigators, proposes a major follow up: 



!• locate, observe and Interview the two dozen key administrators 
and teachers who originated the school. 

2, return to the school and ty means of ethnographic/participant 
^.observation procedures oliserve, describe and analyze the present 
workings of the school./ ' ^ ^ 

3* by means of historical data and interviewing of cohorts whp^ 
have been at the school at different points in time* develop a 
chronicle of the changes and an interpretation of the dynamics 
and process of organizational change. 

In brief the hope would be to capture each part of the school and its original 
faculty at a second period in time, to make comparisons, and to draw inferences 
about innovation and its effects on the lives of a small group of people. Informal 
contacts with the individuals who were part of the school suggest that for some 
of the original participants the year or tw at the school was a peak experience. 
Other casual data from the school suggests that Kensington as an innovative 
school passed out of eildiBtence and reverted to the "old Milford." 
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5. Design, Methodology and Procedures 

1 *^ • . • ■ • *• • 

Overvlev 

' ■ » 

A research project with multiple interelated components and nested , conceptual 

objectives poses a series of methodological and procedural .issues. The parts* 

of the investigation interlock in several ways. Briefly one interplay of ;time 

lines and structures would occur this way over two arid a half years. First 

semester (1/78-5/78) begin the locating of people, address the .problems of rights 

of htiman subjects, train the two assistants, 'refine the foreshadowed problems, . 

build mutuality in district reiationships , . initiate trials of oBservation, 

interviews, and document seeking. Academic Year I (9/78-5/79) carry out the ^ 

major portions of the systematic interviewing of former faculty, the full. year 

of participant obslsrvation 'of the school, and the historical study. Begin the 

initial parts of the analysis. Academic 'Year -EI (9/79-5/80) major. analytic effort 

and the 'writing of final reports. Also, return to the school and to further 

interviews of former facult]^ to refine interpretations.- The write-up conceivably 

woiild involvei^ several book length monographs and several Shorter piecea directed 

to different audiences. * 

More specifically, the participant observer study of the present day 
Kensington would follow upon a long tradition of our earlier work. For brevity we 
would refer .the reader to our previous accounts (Smith and Geoffrey 1968, Smith 
and Keith 1971, Smith and Pohland 1974, 1976, Smith* and Schumacher' 1972, Smith* 
1977). Over the years this work has been guided by the work of a number of 
investigators (e.g., Becker 1958, 1976, Beittel 1973, Bruyn 1966 , Diesing 1971, 
Denzin 1970^ Glaser and Strauss 1967, Romans 1950, 1967, Malinowski 1922, 
McCall and Simmons 1969, Scott 1965, VanVelson 1967^ Zetterberg 1965, and ^ 
Ziman 1968. Suffice it to say we would be around the school and the district, 
observing, talking, ^taking notes, collecting an<f reading documents, arid trying 
to chronicle and to '^derstand what is happening, how things' are different, 
and how they got to be that way. .^In a footnote from. the. report of the original 
study the intensity of inyolvement* w^s recorded this way : ^ 

During the study, school was in/sesslon 177 days from September 
to June. The workshop had involved four weeks in August;. The 

-observer-s^have^^^ld^noi^ days at the school 

or in the district and 247 total entries. The latter . indicates . " 
the overlap when both of us were in the field. Although it is 
• possible to speak of 247 it&n-days of observation,, this is faulty^ 
in the sense that some of the entries reflect' part days and sqme . 
reflect early morning to midnight days. One of our colleagues 
phrased it collogulally but cogently when he commented, "You were 
all over that school." The ^Intensity of involvement is a kiey issue 
in thQ validity of the data. , (Smith and Keith 1971, p. 10) 

Our intentions are comparable for the proposed research. 



The procedures regarding the follow-up study represent a major extension . 
and elaboration of our case study methods. Several models are available 
(e.g:, Tennan and Oden 1947^ Sears-1977, Skeels 1966, Nesselroade and Reese, 
1973). Specificairy, -several problems loom up as large. The first is locating 
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the people. I"/hile this will be harder than supposed, the investigai;, has been 
in contact with several over the years, several have taken PhiD.'s and are in 
colleges' and' universities, some have kei^t up with each other. By telephone » 
letter, and inquiries at old addresses attempts .would be made to track them 
down. Skeels suggests three edsential qualities in this, "flexibility,, 
ingenuity, and tenacity" (p. 28). Assuming their interest, willingness, 
and inf dinned con^jent , each would .be visited for two to three days of conversa- 
tion, interview, -land observation.^ The format of the interview would ha s blend 
of narrative, open-ended questions, and* focused questions. The content would 
reflect the concepts, problems, and issues listed earlier. Models would be 
similar to Gross et al.'s^^(lW7) eight hout interview of school superintendents, 
Merton et ial.'s (1957) focused interview, and the procedures of oral history 
(Baum 1971 and Dexter 1970). As much as possi,ble of this would be tap.ed' 
for later analysis (e.g., Eaaley 1974, Smith- and Brock ^;in process). The 
observations would be of the Individuals in their current organizational ^ 
contexts. Their teaching, their^ administering, their current colleglal relation- 
ships and their professional act^lvlties would be observed and noted. Further, 
copies of their '^professional writings would be collected. Finally, we would 
readminister two inventV3rie8 of attitudes and beliefs, the Hlnnesotat Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (Cook et al. 1951) and the Teacher Conceptions of the Educational 
Process (Wehliirtg and, Charters 1969) which were, first given 15 X^airs before. 
The rapport and personal relationships of the; earlier period (elbg^,, the' many 
accountgt In' Anatomy) was/is such that the faculty will be honest ahd ipefn. The 
researcher and his role In the past were perceived as carefiil and honest. ' 

* ^- ■ ' 

Data^ Gathering 

The intensive intervlews/observration/ documentation thrust of the data 
collection is an extension of our earlier uses of participant obseryatlon and 
of the multi- method, multl sltuatian, multi concept and triangulatlon rationale. 
In our recent case study of the^sclence education program In the Alte School 
District (Smith, 1977), a set of procedures evolved which piressage the 2 or 3 
day data collection sessions proposed here In. Kensington Revisited * , Several 
of ^the teachers and administrators in Alte were "old friends'* .from , earlier 
professional experience in graduate school classes and joint projects. We 
tape recorded long entry Interviews with each and later "mid way"' interviiaws 
and finally "exit" interviews. with some. These ran f romcTane to three hours a 
piece. In the course of these conversations/ihterviews they dug out from their 
filej? hordes of documents - class schedules, curriculiin guides, €?urricul'qm 
evaluation reportS (by staff and outside agencies), cgratnlttee. reports ,\^publ^shed 
papers Ijy themselves and their colleagues , staff bulletins , newsletters, and 
so forth-. The ^stacks of Informatiot: were literally a. foot high In .some 
instances. Also, we "tagged along" to faculty meetings, to ^PTA mii^etlngs 
and we joined them at informal morning pre school coffee klatches* ancl day ^ 
to day lunches in the cafeteria. Finally, we rode buses and walked with 
them on field trips with the youngsters. The data which was generated was 
rich in quanitity and quality. Much of it was immediately relevant to our 
foreshadowed problems in science education much of it was more a /'spontaneous 
conviction*' on their part " you might be interested in^this", an indicator of 
their own definition and phrasing of the problems and what was important and 
relevant. Synthesizing aiid integrating sucli data into a story or narrative 
otV the one hand and an analytical/ theoretical interpretation on the other was 
an exciting aind creative task. / ^ - " 



■ ' ' , ". ■ 

In Kensington Revisited > our hope would be to extend the techniques o.ver 
a several day period. Procedurably It seems a logical extension. Motlvatlbnally 
we've .found most Individuals fascinated and stimulated by the opportunity to 
think, seriously and talk freely about the depth, breadth, and nuances of, their 
educational point of view. 



Data Analysis , 

The cogn 
well codified 



The cognitive* processes in data analysis of7ethnographic~research are not , 
well codified. In* various appendices, symposia, and articles (Smith 1967, 1974, , 
1977, Smith and Geoffrey 1968, Smith and Pohland 1976) we have tried to specify . 
our procedures. Most recently, in the appendix to Alte we sketched this sequence 
of Intellectual procedures. , 

One of the most frequently posed questions in ethongraphlc research is "the 
formula" for generating analytical/theoretical conceptions or interpretations. 
In thinking through aspects of the development of CSSE, that is, while we were ^ 
suffering through the process perse, a number of items aroseV some of which we 
have hlgi6.igbted before. / 

u 

e ' . • 

1 . Foreshadowed problems ; Always we seem to have an agenda 

of qtiestlons from students, from perschal concerns . about teaching/ 

learning, from' reading, from our earlier work. 'A number of these 

are listed... / . . ' ^ 

2. Immersion in concrete perceptual Images : This is really a . , 
question of how much raw data does one have. The day in and day out 
Involvement in. the setting produces an ocean of Images, of the phenomenon, 
a wealth of particulars— people, situations, events, occasions, etcJ 

. The human- condition in ;all of its varied, idiosyncratic, , unusual, 
mundane, exlotlc aspects plays Itself out before one's eyes. 
3^ - The interpretive aside ! Along the way, a variety of ideas, ^ ., 

insights, interesting associations of ideas, events, people arise. T 
We tend to jot these down . into the notes (Obs - ...). Lati?r they 
, become key points in developing the analysis. They seem to "pop out", 
in the normal give and take of observing and talking with people 
in the setting. Oftein they have a free associatlonal quality ..v^ 
"reminds me of..." and sometimes they ar6 simple perceptual comparisons 
or contrasts.^ = ' 

A., Conscious searching ! Concomitantly "with the almost unconsciously ^ 

''d^jtenrdned^ltems of the interpretive asides ^( item #3) , there „ls the 
OTftnipresent question, "What does it- all mean?" -This, is a s^a^^^^^^ for 
overall patterns, for broad themes which seem to break Che phenomenon 
into large chunks or domains. This is an active, searching .for order. 
Sometimes, as with the historical emphlsis.in the CSSE case study it 
- came early^from reading Toulmin' in general and'Westbury in particular). 

It seemed to "keeii working for me," in the sense of methodologically 
. guiding toward interesting data^and stlbstantively , in turning up 
interesting problems and perspectives. It finally became a major theme 
(section l?2) oT the report. Further, it left me with a bit, of 
unresolved tension , in the form of "Next time, or soon at least, I 
want to do a for real iflstoric^l study." With a bit of luck that 
may be in the offing. That brings one back full clrcle^tp h foreshadowed 
problem (in this instance, a mix of problem^ and procedure)v and means 
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that that study Is already cracked open enough to have a beginning 
pdlnt of attack. 

5. Similarities and differences : The*essehce of concept formulation, 
and somehow I*d never quite seen It back In the days when I was 
administering the Wechslcr and WISC Is, "How are they alike and 

how are they different?" As Items appear In the perceptual Images, 
as verbal comments, are recorded, as situations appear, as events come 
and go, one asks a simple two-sided question — How are they alAke 
and how are they different? The similar things are grouped and ^ 
given a label that highlights their similarity, Tha different 
things are groxiped. Insofar as possible, and given labels. There 
always seems a large "miscellaneous" crat^gory of items which seem 
Important but which don't fit anywhere. The "seem" is critical. 
There's always j a liunch lurking behiriS the "s^m" and given more data, 
more time, and^ more thought, the pieces find a place in relation 
to one another. ; Earlier we called this the "jigsaw puzzle analogy." 

6. Concurrent outside activities : During any project a number 
of things- seem to be happening concurrently in one's life. Single 
strand existences don't exist. During CSSE I was 

1) at a conference in 'Germany which pushed me to 

read Decker Walker's book — and Westbury's hhapter and * 
-also Involved me with a variety of people and points of 
%lew. Some were new, some were old, both as individuals 

and from their scholarly work. 7 

2) already reading Toulmln and Goodfleld who had been 
suggested to me years ago as an overview to the history ^ 
of science. \ 

/ 3) chance reading - a graduate student had been talking 
I about Sheehy's PassayS f 

4) GIE committee's evaluating assistant and associate 
professors and all the problems of "effective professing" 
of which "effective teaching" was one major element^. . 

5) AERA -symposium and conversations with old* friends, 

6) Seminar at GIE, everyone doing a p.o. project or case 
study. Mine was CSSE. Free for all in thSse. 

Project press : As mentioned elisewhere, the short time line 
on CSSE produced enormous pressure "to move quickly, tc begin 
intensive attempts at conceptualizing early to seek workable 
outlines. Thiis jprbducied a series; of~^ 
towerd conceptualization and interpretation. 

Formal Analysis and Writing :. Finally, in the end of May, 
and air through June, reading field notes, the summary observations 
and interpretations, and the multiplicity of documents produced 
the intensive search for order and the final patterns presented in 
the writing. 




Implicit in other parts of the report and the appendix, one can 
find other remarks which round out "the biography of the project. Hopefully, 
the discussion in the present proposal conveys both the" continuities with 
the prior research and the new "wrinkles" arising from the idiosyncratic 
aspects of the new jjroblem. 

'^A conference report. Theory and Practice in Educational Research , was published 
by the Instltut fur Dldaktlk, University of pielefeld in 1976. 
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Historical Methods and Follow Up. Studies 



One of the most Intriguing aspects of the proposed research (to the 
Investigator) Is the historical dimension of the proji^ct. T'Hille all the 
specifics are not clearly In mind, the perspective represents the coming 
together of a number of elements and experiences that have been provoking, 
If not irritating, for a number of years. They will be listed briefly. 

I^at are the commonalities of historical method in the study of "cases" 
and observational method in the study of contemporaneous cases? The blend 
is particularly; keen in George Homans (1941, 1950, 1962) studies of medieval 
England ai^d his syntehsis of contemporary studies. Recently the present 
investigator has found xWhite's (1963) comments on "»the logic of historical 
narration" the most Insightful analysis and rationale for what we have been 
calling the "descriptive narrative" in our qualitative observational studies. 

What resolutions exist in the controversy over the nature of e;:planatlon 
in history and contemporary social science. Hempel's 1942 paper on "the 
function of general laws in history'* seemed to crystallize and focus the 
argument. Dray (1957) and Scriven (1959, 1966, 1973) seemed to be the 
major antagonists. Hempel replied with vigor in his long 1965 essay 
"aspects of scientific explanation." The historical perspective can lead 
also to a fundamental reworking of one's approach tdl the very nature of 
knowledge. Reading Toulmln and Goodfleld's triad o 4 books on the history 
of science. Architecture of Matter , Fabric of the Heavens , and especially 
The Discovery of Time was both provocative and unsettling in terms of specific 
ideas and conceptions of social science. In the Preface to a later book 
Toulmln (1971) expressed it this way., 

The central thesis of the present volume... can be suimned up 
in a single, deeply held conviction: ^hat,.ln science and 
philosophy alike, an exclusive preoccupatlon'wlth logical 
systematlclty has been destructive of both historical 
understanding and rational /criticism. Men demonstrate their 
rationality, not by ordering their concepts and beliefs in tidy 
formal structures, but by their preparedness to respond to 
novel sltuatl ons with open mlnds~"*acknowledglng the shortcomings 

_of thei^jEom^^^ them. Here again the 

^" key notions are 'adaptation' and demand' rather than 'form' 
and ' 'validity '.. . The philosophical agenda proposed here 
sets aside all such assumptions in favor of patterns of analysis 
which are at once more historical, more empirical and more 
pragmatic. 

(1971, pp Vil and VIII) 

His point of view is a large agenda", Indeed. It leaves one feeling more 
than a bit presumptuous. • ^ 

Our major direct experience with historical * 3thod in the Alte study, as 
mentioned earlier. In that report several summary statements seem relevant. 

The historical perspective on the district's science education program 
has seemed particularly. Instructive, even if only partially developed. 
To see — in the 1890's — that most of the elements, structures, and processes 
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were present in embryonic or rudimentary form may be too obvious to 

everyone to be called an insightful perception or conclusion. However, 

the implications sprout in a dozen different ways. What was the direct 

and indirect influence of the report of the Committee o.f Ten (1893) on 

the'Alte community and staff at the turn of the century vrhen they began 

to think about* the high school program? What was the impact of the bulletins 

from the State Departments of Education in^the midwest and elsewhere, 

such as Organization and Administration of Junior and Senior High Schools' 

(Lee, 1927)? , Was Alt e a recipient of was it among "a number of superin- , 

tendents, principals, and teachers (who) rendered valuable assistance 

in the preparation of such 'statements of standards. Are national and 

state' committees and „their pronouncements more or less influential now 

than fifty or one hundred years ago^. .. 

- ' # * " 

And. • % ' 

. People and organizations who want to change other people and organiza- 
tions should know where the people and organizations have come from,' how ^ • 
they are currently structured, and where they want ta go. The zoning of r 
parts of Alte into on& and a half to three acre lots sixty years ago is 
; a chronicled fact. The' interpretations that this led to "executive city" 
or to the current upper middle class quality of the community 
and the emphasis on educational excellence is overly simple and open 
to question. The relevance of .this though to policy groups such 
as NSF or NIE and to more local immediate ."change agents" 
however, does/ seem very great. Similarly Alters conception of^t^e 
good teacher is phrased colloquially as the "strong teacher/' a 
person with clear goals for children's learning, high demands, and 
imaginative ways to get there*. Such a normative structure has been 
developing k long time, as far as could be ascertained, and is, the 
product or resolution of a nimiber of contending views. It, like 
many other positions, 'is not to be "given up" easily. 



In more practical procedural terms, the Kensington problem has seversLl. 
^unique twists. There is available an intensive ethnography plus ^he original 
field notes on the genesis pf the school. The proposed research anticipates 
an intensive ethnography of the current strucAire and functioning of the school. 
In an important and novel sense, we would work forward from the earlier ,data 
and backward from the current data. 

Mediating between the two points in time would be documents and interviews 
] (oral histories) of staff who were there at different points in time. In the 
Alte District, without searching strenuously, we found a large number and 
variety of sources. Conversations with the Milford superintendent suggests * 
comparable files and records are available. 



Insert Figure 9 about here 

Development of a roster of teachers who have, taught in the district , lis the 
In the intervening periods would constitute one part of the chronicle! 
Interviewing a sample of them would extend the narrative and interpretation. 
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!• Texts, lab laanuals^ teach/ag materials 

2. Alte Professional Evaluation 1976 

3. Alta Enrollinent Forecast 1976 

4. Alte Staff Handbook (Continuously Revised) 1977 

5. Alte Curriculum Guides 1958 - 1977 

math 
science 
social studies 



6. • Alte School News .^.^^ 1962 - 

7 . Local newspaper 

Morning News 
Evening News 

8^ Outdoor Education Documfents (state and local) 1976 - 1977 
9. Surveys and Reports by Outside Consultants 1975 - 1977 

IPX \ ; 

Community Survey of Citizens 

10. Reprints of articles, news notes, etc; that 1976 - 1977 
friends thought I might be Interested In. . 

11. Histories of the Community and School 1931, 1977 
District ^ 



^Figure 9. Major Doctsments Consulted in Alte 
(Adapted from Smith 1977 p. 124) 



Conmunlty Ahaly^l3> and Restudy 

\ ■ ' • ■ 

Recently, in trying to tSftnk through the methodology of the follow up of 
a school, Kensington, we ran on to a large body of literature on connnunities 
> which have been studied over time. They are merely listed here: ■ 

4 1. Middletown (Lynd and Lytid 1929, 1937) * 

2. Elmtown (Hollinghead 1949, 1975) 

3. Tepoztlan '(Redfield 1930, 1950, Lewis 1951, .1960, 1970) . 

Methodologists such as Campbell (19J0) have begun to explore the problems of 
single vs multiple qualitative Qbservers over two or nore times. 

The specific bearing of this research, cluster on both the substance and 
the methodology of school change at Kensington is not known. Perhaps most 
cogent is the discovery of hor;^ these investigators handled the contextual 
temper of the times, the Zeitgeist. In our case, the early sixties were just 
before the ESEA legislation and before the "revolutions" of the late sixties. 
Conceptualizing this, building a time line of events, and Interpreting 
Kensington in such a context requires analogs an<l, models. In brief some of the 
studies are new to the investigator, 8omct^?«ivgh ' t been looked at in years. 
Each would be part of the final prepar^lons early in the Spring of 1978. 

" Rights of Privacy . • 

One of the major methodological issues facing all social scientists is 
the rights of human subjects. Little empirical' data exists regarding such 
issues. In an important sense returning to the lives of the Kensington staff 
can be construed either as a major invasion of their privacy or as ]a positive 
opportunity to recapture a major earlier period in their professional lives. 
By keeping an eye opeii and an ear alerted we hope to pursue some df ^thie issues 
in the ethics of research. For instance, anonymity is a major proximal goal 
toward privacy. In talking with- the current superintendent of the , Mil ford 
District,8 regarding the feasability of the project as a whole, mention was 
made of the original teaching staff. He commented that one of the original 
teachers had stayed on at Kensington for a number of years. On one occasion 
he l},ad talked with' her about the origins of the -school. ' He reported "You know, 

— she never- talked much about— the_early_years_„of . the school^ I_ asked he r who 

the teachers were (using the list of pseudonymis from the original report) 
she wouldn't tell me." Such a piece of data strongly suggests the importance 
of the development and maintenance of anonymity of the individuals in a 
field study. Here was a superintendent who knew the names of the original 
faculty from original records, who had read our final repprt witli the coded 
names, and who did not know the individual connections. Granted that he could 
find out with a bit of effort, he was content to leave them and their 
experiences to their own privacy. 



8 . ' ^•• • . ■ • ' ^ 

Field projects have a way of beginning before th^y officially begin.' 
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The Pupils: An Exploratory Study . ' 

ft 

Several readers of the prelliainary proposal (both in the Graduate 
Institute^ of Education and on NIE*s panel) have: raised questions about an 
analysis of the children. Xn general, we have down played this in the' pro - 
posal, for several reasons. First and perhaps most baaically because the 
original study became (even though only partly by intention) a study of^the 
adult life of the school. That seemed reasonable ^heii as a means o£ delimiting 
the scope of the study. In some ways it still does. The concern for the 
reasons for change in the school has suggested a generally broader scope of 
the follow up - Kensington vis-a-vis the district and the local community. 
This in turn suggests a greater concentration on the children. Methodologically 
the problems involved in finding a random or stratified sample of the children ^ 
seems a project in itself* The kind of problems that remain intriguing are the 
point of view of children who had only the one year, in the school (e.g. the 
6th graders during 1964-65) on which, the initial study was based. In addition, 
a sample of youngsters who had no experience vtth the 1964-65 year, that Is, 
entered kindergarten in or after 1965-66, would also be of Interest. The ; 
mixed groups in between woul^ pose other problems. All of this is merely to 
acknowledge an awareness of the issues, to be o.n the "look out" for children 
who spent some time in the school, and to begin to tackle the methodological 
issues involved in such a study. The substantive findings will be quite 
limited and guarded. 

Summary 

The field study methodology proposed in this investigation is directly 
related to the problems under investigation. The original staff of the " 
Kensington School and the Mil ford District will be followed up with interviews 
and observations. Explorations ot' their points of view and reactions ^ 
the earlier experience will be sought. A return will be made to the^ 
Kensington School for a "special kind <rf ethnography",, an account of th^ present 
day structure and functioning of * the school and an historical chronicle and 
interpretation sketching the changes over fifteen years. . ^ 

In conclusion, the methodology Illustrates a simple but potent general • 
strategy of research, "build each new piece of research about two thirds on 
procedures and instruments which you have used before and know what they can * 
do . and o;ie third on new procedures which you' are trying out and can interrelate 
with the older ones. "9- The central thrust remains participant observation, 
a mi:c of observations, conversations/interviews, and document collecting. The 
new variations ev:ten4 the conversation/ interyiewa into oral history and modified 
' survey procedures and /extend the documents collection and analysis into 

foimal' historical seiirch procedures. Comments have been made on several of the 
criti^r^al extenaio^is. ' ; ^ . 

. 

^Thls idea arose nany year ago (1964) in discussions with Fred Strodtbeck in 
a summer coaCerence on Learning and the Instructional Process. It has remained 
with this investigator as a major practical guideline. It probably can be 
rationalized as another specification of construct validity (CronJ)ach & Meehl 
1956) or multi methods, raulti trait approaches (Campbell & Flake 1969). 

. * ■•■ 
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6." Plan for Organization and Management 

Context 

Organizationally and managerally, the proposed project is guite simple 
and represents a mode we have utilized in a number of previous investigations. 
Colloquially it's "half of me, a couple of graduate assistants, and a part time 
secretary". Such an organizational structure capitalizes on several key 
alenents 

1* The graduate assistants typically combine project activities and 
dissertations usually by "chunking" or splitting off a phase of 
the project. T^his btlUgs a blend of coilegiality , high motivation 
and creativity 

2. The secretary; typically becomes the information center for particular 
details of "what's where" both of records and current events; ^ 
s/he's responsible for converting notes and tapes into multiple copies, 
of typescripts. ^ ' 

3« The small staff minimizes time and effort on coordination of large 
niambers of people in varied times and places 'and reduces the 
hierarchical dimension and consequent problems, of alienation. 

> 4. The consultants, who were active in the original report bring a blend 
of that experience and their current work sociology .and education. 
They've alre^^dy contributed ideas and criticisms to proposal. 
They will r.,:visit the school and crii:ique the analysis. 
5. The above Jrees the priKCipal inva^itigator to remain an active field 

worker a^ J a supervisor/ teacher, roles- be both enjoys and has found 
productive. 

The Time Line ■ " . . - 

The plga for the organization and management of the research ^can be ske^;.ched 
briefly but reasonably clearly at this point. The project breaks naturally into 
three majc * ^^^rlods 

1. c'prir g semester - 1978 
• 2. •J;-ilj. /. Spring - !9;.' ;'$ * 

3. ^-11 'u- ^.-ring 1' 79^80 ' . 

The Spring '78 period will involve four essent^l tasks. Getting project 
st;ii. i: ;>J zked and underway: the selection and socialization_o;iL_res,earch_asais.tant 
>ty hnr-^ is to pick two people on the basis of a "perforirtance icest", prior 
work with me in class, seminar, or independent study wherc^ln they have carried - 
out successfully a small piece of field work. Announcements will go out con- 
currently, but tentatively (since we wont kncv if the project is funded) this 

summer for fall class enrollment, so that new students can enter the pool= of ^ 
possibilities without bias. 

Initial <:ontacts with staff in the Kensington School ^nd the Milford Schoo. 
restrict. Explanation of the project. Sf:curing of informed* consent . Discussion 
of issues of interest to the faculty thr.' might be b?iilt into the project. 
Soliciting of reactions, criticisms ideas for alteration and elaboration of 
tentative fl^.ns. ^ ' . - 



Initial interviews with 3-5 of the original staff will be undertaken, 
partly as pilot, to iron out any complications in the interview/ observations/ 
documents triangulation approach. Also the interviews will be used to generate 
addresses, and locations, and histories of other participants to check out 
the problems to be encountered in locating people. 

Development in detail, toward an axiomatic format, and in writing, of two 
large domains of social science theory - anthropological theory of cultural 
change (e.g. as summarized in part by Hatch 1972 and Kuper 1973) and organiza- 
tional environmental theory (e.g. Thompson 1965, Rushing & Zald 1976, Baldridge 
& Deal 1974). This would be an attempt to move toward the. theoretical/methodolo- 
gical issues of falsification of theory in qualitative case study context. 
One posisibility is to have each assistant develop each position. The investigator 

would pursue his contrasting social psychological/educational position. 

t) . . ■ '"^ • 

Beginning of the observation of the Kensington School. By observing for 
6-8 weeks during the end of. the 77-78 school year, this will permit a "three 
year look" in fifteen months. The main observing would occur in '78-79. Brief 
observations in Fall of 79-80 would rpund out the "third year." For some 
time; we have been taken with the possibilities and potenciea of such a strategy, 
but have not had the opportunity to implement it. 

the school year 78-79 will be the major data collection period for all 
three segments of the project - the interviews with former members of the faculty, 
the ethnography of the current Kensington School, and the historical chronicle ^ 
of ,the changes in the school. The interviews of former faculty will be done 
mainly by the principal iiivesti gator. The assistants will probably develop 
separate focSt with .one involved mainly in the current ethnogra{)hy and the second 
in developing the historical, documeatary and interviewing aspects of the 
transition years. The principal investigator will be involved in aspects of 
this as well. 

i . ■ ' 

The major activity of the schoci year 79-80 will be data analysis and 
writing of final reports. A return to interview some of the original faculty 
will be made, if key issues have arisen along the way and more data is needed 
rto fill in categories of analysis. Brief visits will be made to capture the 
third year in the Kensington School. Each assistant, insofar as they have had 
separate major problems, will systematically cross check data and interpreta- 
tions of other parts of the project. This overaccents the separateness but 
see the appendix to Smith and Pohland 1974 on issues in collaboration. In 
larger projects (e.g. CSSE) , this can be a major issue. As indicated. earlier, 
the reports will include at least two dissertations and probably several book, 
length analyses. Major dissemination efforts will be initiated. 

* ■ i ' ' " 

In conclusion, for a number of reasons of personal" preferences 
regarding research activities, the principal investigator would 
plan to be involved in the diy-to-day nitty gritty of all 
phases of data collection, analysis and write-up. In addition he 
would hope to have two assistants, one in each part of the project 
to increase coverage, to provide another view, to increase the^ 
theoretical depth, and to help with the innumerable problems along 
the way. Some part of each study would be "broken out or -chunked 
tc become their dissertations. Over the years we have had good 
success with this (e.g., Kleine 1966. Pohland 1969, Schumacher 1974). 
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7. Facilities and Arrangements 

The facilities and arrangements for carrying out the research are supportive 
In several ways. Washington University and Its Graduate Institute of Education 
have been and continue to be outstanding places to teach, to learn, to 
Inquire. Traditions of academic freedom and excelleace are long standing and 
deeply held. While these comments are easy to make, and while they sound 
like truisms or cliches, they do have a reality and an importance. For 
Instance, while talking with the director of the GIE about budgets , time 
lines, and things to be done In the final submission of the proposal, he. 
listened and Interacted more generally. In the course of this i'ltems that 
needed to be discussed with the Milfprd superintendent" were raised, explored 
briefly, and clarified. Similarly, copies of the pi:ellalnary proposal were 
circulated to faculty colleagues and doctoral students. Within an hour, 
one. colleague of twenty years standing had read It^ had commented in the margins, 
and raised a half dozen points where illustrations, 'specification and extension 
of the argimients would enhance the clarity of ^the proposal. Comments from 
others followed shortly. They have been debated, revised and Incorporated 
into the proposal. Other faculty members with special competencies in 
historical method, organizational analysis, personal development theories of 
innovation and change have commented both figuratively and literally. "Write 
me in as an unpaid coiysultant . • .it looks like fun... Vd like to hear and 
talk about it as it gbes along." The faculty is a stimulating group of 
'helpful individualists." The graduate students are being sociarized similarly. 

Teaching loads are Integrated with both academic programs and research 
programs. For Instance, in conjunction with the proposed research the 
investigator will I continue to offer a graduate course, "The Classroom as a 
Social System" (E)l 52A) for experienced teachers, administrators, and beginning 
doctoral students. The major textual material Include Homan's Human Group 
-Belttel's Alternatives for Art Education Research and the Investigator '^s 
Anatomy of Educational.. Innovation . They represent three quite different sets 
of problems, content, and iz^des of thought, but all within the participant 
observational tradition. Subsequent seminars build Upon these experiences 
and utilize Bruyn's Human Perspective , Glaser and Strauss V Discovery of 
Grounded Theory and Zetterberg's Theory and Verification . Mean while each 
student pursues his own •participant observer project and the Instructor 
works on his current project. Finally Independent study projects build on 
these and lead into dissertations. The Important point here is colleglal 
socialization and stimulation, moving research programs forward, and full 
time work on a half time project. 

Similar possibilities exist across departmental lines. For example, 
recently Professors Meltzer in Psychology and Nord in Business with a 
committee *from a half dozen schools and departments h^ve developed a new 
Ph.D. program in Organizational Behavior. The investigator is a member < 
of that committee. 

Initial discussions are underway with the Superintendent and staff of 
the "Mllford School District". The district is both Interested and supportive. 
The tenor of this is caught best in the superintendent's comment, "I'd like 
to be with you when you walk through the building again for the first time", 
which arose in our discussions of changes ^In the building physical structure. 
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Later discussions were held on the preliminary proposal and on the general 
letter and the specific criticisms from NIE staff and readers, which stressed 
among other aspects the dynamics of change between 64-65 and 78-80, To the 
Investigator's concern about %oth data e.g. access to records and theory e.g. 
role of central office In a theory of school change", the superintendent, 
who Is trained In historical research, nodded his head In agreement with , 
the polntd and Indicated no problem. Further, he suggested several documents 
and peopl^ that might be especially useful. Later, he Introduced the 
Invesclg^tor to the current principal and secretary of Kensington. He has 
written a letter of support %;hlch Is on file. We have agreed to maintain ^ 
anonymity as In the original study. 

'Contacts have been made with ;8everal persons ftom the earlier study. 
They se^ the problem as important, are willing to participate, and tKlnk the 
others would be also. Letters are oh file from them. 

Both Fat Keith and Faul Klelne,.my colleagues from the earlier st.udy, 
have read early drafts of this proposal, have made critical suggestions 
regarding substance and method, and have agreed to serve as consultants to 
•the project. Frofessor Keith holds a joint appointment in Sociology and 
Education at Iowa State University; Frofessor Kleine is Chairman Q.f the 
Education Department at University of Wisconsin, Farkside. 

In short, except for picking the assistants, and even here Interest 
has been eS^essed by several, everything seems tantatively in place 
regarding facilities and arrangements. 
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8* Dissemination Plan 

The plans for the dissemination of the research findings follow directly 
upon the nature of the research itself and upon the general style and experience 
of the principal investigator. Since the research program is toward basic 
rosearch (NIE, 1977) the central audience will be scholars in related aud ^ 
relevant fields,. However, since the project itself is an instance of 4)ractice 
oriented inquiry (Atkin 1973) and deals with issues arising out of field 
settings it should be of direct interest to teachers .and administrators. The 
following plans flow from these' assumptions. . ^ 

First, interim reports and a final report will be written and circulated 
among several, only partially overlapping, invisible colleges, those interested 
primarily in educational organizations and innpvations, those interested in 
curriculum and instruction, and those interested in educational evaluation. 10 

Second, papers will be presented to organizations such as AERA, APA, and 
AAA. Over the years, the investigator has regularly been on the program at 
AERA, his primary reference group, and more sporadically at APA and AAA (mostly 
through CAE). In addition, the vinvestigator has participated in a number of 
conferences (see vita) which have been instructive for him and whicVi have 
provided a forum for guite broad dissemination of ideas. Further,, he has been 
invited to give colloaul* at Universities across the country. In the last 
couple of years these 1iave included University of Rochester, Michigan State 
University and Stanford University. - 

Third, the final reports and the symposium statements will be converted 
into books and journal articles and find their way into standard repositories - 
libraries. One of^the thoughts which it is Hoped would be implemented is the 
publication of a more popularized version of the findings in keeping with the 
style of the new journalism (Wolfe and Johnson 1973). Writing as well as 
Terkel in Working , or Sheehy in Passages or Wolfe in The Painted Word seems 
a worthy goal, even if the probabilities are rather low of doing it well. 

The major dissemination to practitioners has been in the past and 
probably will be in the future through the investigator's teaching and consulting 
Part of this argument appears in "Relating theory to practice in educational 
research: some personal notes" (Smith, 1976) and part in 'An Aesthetic 

-Eaucation Workshop for Administrator's (Smith, -1974) EssentiaLT/ the argument 

regarding changes in practitioners involves, time, personal cont^^ct, personal 
theories of teaching and administering, and data embedded in co£icii;te 
holistic case studies. The teaching regularly involves teachers; svA 
administrators in the metropolitan St. Louis area. The consult:: r.as been 



One of the most interesting personal/professional experiences ot this 
investigator has been the almost non-overlapping pattern of citations, 
conferences and discussions of Anatomy , Complexities, and Rural Highlanjs 
in the groups interested in innovation, teaching, evaluation respectively. 
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as varied as with school architects, technical assistance persons, curriculum* 
evaluators and school district administrators. 

A final possibility, which has not bei^n budgeted, would be a conference 
of researchers and practitioners patterned after the Monterey Conference, ' 
"Exploring Qualitative/Quantitative Rciaearch Methodologies in Education" which 
was sponsored by Far West Laboratory, NIE, and CAE. In an unpublished set 
of "after thoughts", a summary paragraph catches the flavor of some possible 
changes • ' , 

Where does all this come out? One alternative I'd argue for is 
a reconvening of the group-a Monterey II. I'd run it longer^ a month 
to six weeks. I'd give it a paper writing (rather than paper reading) 
focus. At a maximum I'd have one formal session per day-*a 2 p.m. til 
4 p.m. this-is-vhat 's on my mind presentation and discussion type 
8emj.nar. And perhaps a formal constraint that over the six weeks 
each individual is urged to have at least one dyadic lunch or dinner 
with every other individual where they look for commonalities in their 
\ approaches to educational research, theory,, and practice. The culminatio 
would be a volume of essays interplaylng each individual's past research 
and future directions as stimulated and critically Influenced by his 
summer collegial discussions. At that point, we might not only know 
whether revolution was on, we might have given it a push-or may be 
even slowed it down. (Smith, 1976) 
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3,1 The Evolving Logic... 

An Evolving Logic of Participant Observation, 
Educational Ethnography, 
and Other Case Studies 

LOUIS M. SMITH 
Washington University 



iNTRODUCTION 

The aspiration of the author in this chapter is straighrfonVard but wide 
ranging: to provide a context and logic for fhe discussion of the genre o{ research 
that is coming to be known by. such varied labels as educational ethnography, 
participant observation, qualiutive observation, case study, or field study. For 
the most part, I will use these terms as synonyms. 

Such an aspiration is warranted for several reasons. Pt;st, the method seems 
very simple, and some methodologists perceive it this way. Biddle (1967) called 
It ''the broadest and simplest methodology used in classroom studies." The 
researcher goes into an educational setting with a pencil and pad, makes a few 
observations, lakes some notes, and writes a report;, a dissertation, or a book. For 
some li seems almost this easy; others stumble about and have incredible, 
difficulty. Second, a growing group of researchers, cvaluators, and policymakers 
(e.g. . NIE^s Experimental Schools, NIE's School Capacity for Problem Solving, 
Nuffield Humanities Evaluation, OECD*s Censer for Educational F^arch and 
Innovation, and NSF*s Case Studies in Science Education) have'bcfcn urging 
inquiry and evaluation usi v: these techniques. Third, several major 
methodologists have disparages ie use of such procedures: the two most sig- 
nificant statements are Scrivui s (1967) classic paper on evaluation and 
Campbell and Stanley's (1963) classic chapter on experimentaS research in 
education. The former attacked ''process studies** and "noncomparative evalua- 
tion." The latter tock a moral stand on the design these authors. call X-O, or the 
X one-shot case study.'' 

The Campbell and Stanley (1963) position o^ the ont>shol study is: 

Much research in education today conforms to a design in which a single group is 
studied only onccl subsequent to some agent or tncatmcnt presunicd to cause change. Such 
studies might be diagrammed us follows: 

XO * 

As has been pointed out (e.g.. Boring, 1954; Stouffcf. 1949) such studies have such a 
total absence of control as to be of almost no scientific value. The design is^ introduced 
here as a minimum rcfercncc point. Yet because of : -t ':ot. .>zd investment in such 
studies and the drawing of causal inferences from their., wmc comment is required. . . . 



Frederick Erickson, Harvard University, and Paul Diesinc, Slate University of New York- 
Buffalo, were editorial consultants for this chapicr, am? special thanks art due to Paul Pohland ind 
LceShulman. y 
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In the cuse studies of Design 1, u curefully studied single instance is implicitly 
compared with other events casually observed and r^zmembcred. The inferences arc based 
upon general expectations of what the data would have been had the **X" not occurred, 
etc. Such studies often involve tedious collection of specific detail, caneful observation, 
testing, and the like, and in such instances involve the error of misplaced precision. HOw 
much more valuable the study would be if the one set of Observations were reduced by half 
and the sayed effort directed to the study in equal detail of an appropriate comparison 
instance. It seems well- nigh unethical at the present to allow, as theses or dissertations in 
education, case sutdies of this nature (i.e., involving a single group observed at one lime 
only), (pp. 176-K 7; italics added) 

Beinp rC • » h ?uch un edict, and wUh accumulating contradictory personal 
research e ' ".s* v i, posed an interesting dilemma to which we responded in 
various way. a., part we quoted other authorities. George Homans (1962) for 
exampk, introduced his discussion of the strategy of industrial sociological 
resear;h with the epigrammatic comment: **People who write about methodol- 
ogy often forget that it is a matter of strategy, not of morals. There are neither 
good nor bad methods, but only methods that are more or less effective under 
particular circumstances in reaching objectives on the way to a distant goal'* (p. 
257). And we referred to the .more devastating style and argument of Howard 
Becker (4970) that methodology is '**too important to be left to the 
methodologists," and to his data, a presentation oFthe minimal overiappiig of 
the research methods of the chairmen of the American Sociplogical Association's 
section on methodology and the methods used by the winners of the most 
prestigious sociological research awards (pp. 3-7), 

In addition, we have tried to confront the issue directly with students and 
colleagues at Washington University in St, Louis. At one^'point some years ago, 
the following question was part of a set of Ph,D. examinations there:" 

Gould ner*s books, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy and Wildcat Strike, are classics in 
ihc eyes of some social scientists. The methodology seems lo be what Campbell and 
Stanley have called the '*X-0" or "one-shot case study" (attached is a quote.from their 
discusjiion). They state explicitly, "!l seems well nigh unethical'' lopcmiitsuch research. 
Take a position on the apparent dilemma and indicate how you would reason through 
toward a solution. Illustrate with reference to the substance of Gouldncr's monographs. 

In an important sense, this chapter attempts to develop a broader position 
-^within education, social .science, and philosophy and to join the debate in the 
educational research community. The g;bal is to isolate significant methodologi* 
cal issues which can be examined in some detail, both theoretically and enpiri- 
cally. 

* In a recent unpublished version of his Kurt Lewin Award address, Campbell 
(1974) backed off fron his earlier posiiioiv In a brief paragraph he makes the 
following points regarding qualitative case studies: (1) "siich studies regulariy 
contradict the prior expectations of the authors" (p. 24), (2) [such studies] **are 
convincing and informative to skeptics like me to a degree which my 
simplemiiided rejection doesn't allow for" (p. 24), (3) "such a study [is given] a 
probing and testing power which I had not allowed for" (p. 25). In a concern for 
the division of labor in most large-scale projects* with the resulting partial 
knowledge of the several specialists, he also comments: "A project an- 
thropologist, sociologist, or hi?*orian, assigned the task of common sense ac- 
quaintance with the overall context, including the social interactions producing , 
the measures, could often fill this gap" (p. 25). While at heart Campbell remains 
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a quantitauve experimentalist and quasi experimentalist, his more general points 
are ** Social knowing ... is a precarious and presumptuous process" (p. 29), 
and * if we are to be truly scientific, we must reestablish this qualitative ground- ^ 
ing rf the quantitative in action research" (p. 30). 

My point in raising the Campbell and Stanley position and the reactions to it 
has to do with the difficulties in any prescription of research methods and 
procedures. The implications are several. First, such prescriptions arexhanging 
and evolving standards, group norms, if you like, of research communities and 
^ubcommuiiities within education and social science which are also evolving and 
changing. As such tbey may have a kinship wi^th moral prescriptions. There are. 
now a number of commentaries on the sociology of knowledge and scientific 
communities (Crane, 1972; Hagstrom, 1965; Kuhn, 1970; Lakatos & Musgrove, 
1970; 7i.:.an, 1968). These changing communities are one meaning of the 
**evolving logk" stipulated in'the title to this chapter. 

A second iniplica^on of the illustration, and of the title of the essay, is 
pedagogical. I will d'^.w heavily on my own and my colleagues' research and 
methodological reflecuons to illustrate many of the general issues and problems, 
in a sense this is a reflexive mode of presentation, an attempt to try out Becker's 
suggestion for a "natural- history." In this way a concrete, integrated, and 
contextual statement explicating, the general arguments will be provided. Thus I 
belieVe I am stating, in a particular setting, Toulmin's(1972) more general point: 

This thesis can be summed up in a single, deeply held conviction: that in science and 
philosophy alike, an exclusive preoccupation with logical systematicity has. been destmc- 
live of both historical understanding and rational criticism. Men demonstrate their ratio- 
nality, not b\j ordering their concepts and beliefs in tidy formal structures, but by their 
preparedness to respond to novel situations with open minds— acknowledging the 
shortcomings of their former procedures and moving beyond them. . . . The philosophic 
cai agenda proposed here sets aside all such assumptions in favor of patterns of analysis 
which are at once more historical, more empirical and more. pragmatic, (pp. vii-viii) 

The theory under consideration in this essay is a theory of methodology within 
education and social science. It is a theory constructed to help solve methodolog- 
ical problems in studying teachers, curricula, classrooms, ancj schools. . 

Such a methodological description and analysis should culminate provi- 
sional codification of criteria and procedures which indicates a little 'about **how 
to do an educational ethnography or a participant observer case study," and it 
should present to a judge of ethnographic research proposals, or a reader of 
participant observer project reports, an image of a provisional set of criteria for a 
**good observational case study" or a "good educational ethnography." 

DOMAINS OF KNOWLEDGE 
General Overview 

The general educational research community has only recently discovered 
participant observational research. A'^corollary to this discovery is the lack of 
knowledge of the substantial body of research that has been earned out with this 
genre of methods! In some quarters the belief seems to be that there is little 
precedent for such work and that there have been minimal attempts to speak to 
the methodological issues underiying the inquiry. To rectify this impression, four 
tables of references are presented here. While they are not exhaustive, they 
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should destroy the belief regarding little precedent, and the citations are numer- 
ous enough to enable the reader to begin his own program of criticism or 
self-training. In rough fashion they have been grouped into four clusters. Table 1 

• includes general references: studies of non- Western culture, modem com- 
munities, formal organizations, and informal sn^iiill groups. Mostly they have 
been carried out by anthropologists,*sociologists, and political scientists. Table 2 
presents studies of educational settings: school and community, school systems, 
elementary and secondary schools, classrooms, and curricula and special pro* 
grams. Table 3 lists major, seminal, methodological statements (rem fields other 
than education, and Table 4 lists those from education; many o^^ »viiich would be 
described as educational evaluation. 

The most obvious limitation of these tables occurs in the slighting of the 
traditional anthropological research. In addition, the huge case study literature in 
clinical and individual psychology has been omitted (e.g., Freud, Erickson, and 
Piaget). Finally, the related, large body of literature ort comparative psychology 
and animal ethology has not been included. For an early statement sec Scott 
(1950), and for a recent review see Miller (1977). In fact, these tables have a 
personal quality, representing the gradually accumulating collection of materials 
I have read and found stimulating. Nonetheless, inherent in them, and \fell 
beyond' are important empirical probl^nfs in the sociology and psychology cf 
knowledge. Genealogies, communities, and individual perspectives of these 
research workers and their interrelationships deserve empirical attention, much 
as Crane (19^2) has done for mathematicians and rural sociologists. 

A Personal Story 

Every research worker ha^n interesting story to tell on the evolution of his or 
her own work. I believe that more of these stories need to be told if we are to 
have a useful and potent theory of methodology. The accounts of recommended 
training programs, not to mention the uncollated statements iii graduate 'school 
catalogs, often have ironical contrasts with personal histories as they are re* 

• counted in various forms (Becker, 1970; Homans, . 1962; Hon^ans & Bailey, 
1959; Murchison, 1961; Skinner, 1956). 

My own experience in participant observation of natural^ settings began in 
discussions with Laurance lannaccone and W. W. Charters, Jr. From them I 
came to know Homans' booic The Human Group n950), and soon I was into the 
literature of the ovcriapping groups of social scieniists in the Society of Fellqws 
at Harvard and Warner's Yankee City group. From lannaccone and Charters also 
I learned of Robert Merton's Social Theory and Social Structure (1957) and the 
case study work of a cluster of his students, Blau, Gpuldner, Selznick, and 
Lipset. A major center of activity existed u Chicago: BJumer, Hughes, Becker, 
Bruyn, Geer, Goffman, Lortie, Strauss, e*/J the Waxes. Harvard, Chicago, and 
Columbia traded some people back and 'brth over the years. Some of these 
individuals began studying educational ags and problems. Most notable were 
Kimball and his students, lannaccone laC Hill-Bumett and their students. At 
Stanford, Spindler was training such people as Wolcott, Singleton, and Warren 
and developing his highly regarded series of monographs on education and 
culture. Recently several of these strands have become institutionalized in the 
Council on Anthropology arid Education of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation ^nd in Division G, Sodial Context of Education of the American 
Educational Research Association, as earliej; some ha^d flowed together in the 
founding of the Society of Applied A:!thropology. 
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TABLE 1 

Domtini of Obtirvitloiiil Case Sludlei; Qininl . 



Modem 
Commiinllles 



Formal 
Organlzailons 



Informal 
Groups 



Arensberg and Kimball (1940) Arensberg I M^cQregor 

(1M2) 

Barker iWrighl (1954) Blau(1955| 



Bruyn|1963| 

KImbaU and Peaisal (19541 
, WamntLunl (19411 



Golliiian(1959,|M1) 

Gouklner (1954a 
1954b| 

lip8el(19S0);L{p9al,Tn)w, 
iiColmaii(1962)., 

Polsky(19(2)' ' 

Redl tWInmi 11957) ' 

Selziilcl((1949,ll52) 

Yiuil(ef(1977) 
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Feillniiei.nieckw,! 
Sd»cMeri195t/ii9(4) 

Gump, Sduggefi, & 
Mm 

Hm>(1950) 

Hiiiiplireyi,(1975) 

UeboN(ig67) ' 

W>iytt(1955) 

Whyte(1953) 



TABLE 2 

ObNfvatlonil Studlei of Educational Syatima 



School Systems and 
Inlerorganlzational 
Educaticnai Systems 



Schools 



Classroomi 



Curricula and 
Program 
Evaluation 



Teaching Careers 
and 

Student Teaching 



CERt(1973) 
Lutz(1962) 
Pohland (1970) 



Schumacher 
(1975) 



Atwood (1960) 



Cazden, John. „ 
^Hymes (1972) 
Cicourel (1974) 



Barker & Gump 
(1964) 

Becker, Geer, 

Hughes, & Strauss <^ 
(1961) 

Chartere, Evertiart, Elliott '4 Adelman 
Jones, Packard, 
Pellagrin & Wacaster 
(1973) 



Delamont (1976) 



(1977) 



Applegate (1971) 

» 

Baittel 

(1972,1973) 

Berlak, A.,4t al 
(1975) 

Eisner (1975) 



Smith (1977b) Cusk;k-(1973) - ' 

lannacconne 
(1958) 

Jackson (1968) 
I McPherson (1972) 
j Mercurio (1972) 

. Reynolds (1973) 

Risl (1973) 

Sarason 
(1971,1972) 

^ Smith & Keith 

' (1971) 

Walker (1932)' 
- - ^ Wok»tt(1977) 



Gump (1967) 


Ea3ley(1974) 


Heni>' 


Hall & Thumau 


(1957, 1966) 


(1975) 


l^acock (1969 


Hamilton (1977) 


Upnk:k (1976) 


Munra(1977) 


Rice (1964) 


Reid& Walker 




(1975) f> 


Smith & Geoffrey 


Russell (1969) 


(1968) 




Tikunoff, Beilinar, & 


Self (1971) 


Rist(1975) 




Smith & Carpenter 


• 


(1972) 


I 


' Smith & Pohland 




(1974) 




Smith & Scnumacher 




(1972) « 


i 


Soloman (1971) . . 




Stake and Easley 




(1978) 




Walker (1971) 




Wolfson(1^74) , 




Wokx)tt(1977) 



Becker (1951) 
Eddy (1969) 
Finch (1978) 

lannaccone (1963) 



Sarason, Davidson, 
&8latt(1962) 



" : TAfiLES 
^i^vt^«0{^otoglcBl Statiirantt bn Pirtlcl|Mnt'ObMfvation rleld Studies: Qtnerel 



\ 


Monograph tfid Books 


Colidctions 


- ■ 

5ed(er(19£a; 


' BockBr(1970) 


Adams &Preis8 (1960) 


Becker &66«r (1957) 


Bru)?n(1966) 


Casagriande (1960) 


Donzin (1971 


06nzln(1970) 


. Epstein (1967) 


Glaseri Strauss (tS65) 


C?laser& Strauss (1%7) 


G(irfinksl(1967) 


Gump 4 Kounin (1959-1860; 


JunH9r(195)0) 


Habenstein (t970) ' 


Kimball (1955) 


Pello(1970) . 


Hammond (1964) 


KJuckhohn (1940) 


Msrmaker (1966) 


Jacobs (1970) 


MalirMiwski (1922) 


Walker SWelman (1975) 


McCallA Simmons (1969) . 


M66hl(1971) 


Wax (1971) 


NawH 4 Cohen (1970)' / 


Merton (1947, 1957) 




Vidich, Bensman, & 






Stain (1964) 


Soott(196S) 




1 


Van Veisen (1967) 


t 




Vidick 4 Shapiro (1955) 






Whyte (1971) 







TABLE 4 

M«thoc-'toolcal Stutcmonts on Partlcip^T'it Obter/ation: Education 



Papers an<f Diapters 



AdeK-nan (19V6; 
Atkb{1973) 

Bum^tt-Hill (1973) 

Eassey (1974) 

Ericksor; (1973) 

Hamilton (1876) 

L. ^'j: & Ramsey (19/4) 

Magoon (1977) 

Sir>dell (1969) 

Sr:h(1967) 

Snu«n oi Pohland (1976) 

Wilson (1977i 



Monographs and Book«: 



Boitte((1972«) 

Lut^ & lannaaone (1969) 

Parloti Hamtttor. (1972) 



'Collections 



Adelman-Cn.d.) 

Hamilton. Jenkins. King, MacOonaid, 

4 Partett (1977) 

Pohland (1972) 

Roberts & Akinsanya (1976) 

Tikunoff i Ward (1977) 
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My own background — a mixture of Minnesora dustbowl empiricism in the 
Psychology Department and a kind of clinical educational psychology in the 
College of Education's Psycho-educational Clinic — had acquainted me with 
none of the anthropological and sociological investigators but with a variety of 

. researchers doing case studies of individuals. That line of case study work has 
intersected very Jittle with the more sociological and anthropological case 
studies. At one point (Smith, 1972) I mformally tried to check the references to 
Piaget*s clinical method in the various methodological statements by participant 
observers. There were none. More recently, people like Gardner (1972, 1973) 
have been bridging those domains. Finally, and again^ personally, an interest in 
the arts and aesthetic education raised the possibility of some additional kinds of 
case studies. Once again the ubiquitous Bc^cker was already there empirically 
(*The Dance Musician," 1966) and theoretically (**Ari as Collective Action," 
1974). Beittel's seminal case studies (1972, 1973) on producing art seem un- 
known to most educationists. Hamilton and his colleagues (Hamilton, Jenkins, 
King, MacDopald, & Parlett, 1977) have produced a , reader in ectucational 
evaluation. Beyond the Numbers Game, wjiose saucy and irreverent continuity 
tells a part of the "illuminative evaluation" story^omplete vyith a manifesto 
and a prediction of a paradigni shift in educationa! evaluation. 
. These personal socialization sequences and casual ot)servations of evolving 
networks, mvisible colleges^ and gradual institutioitializations deserve more for- 
mal attention than the informal curiosity which can oe satisfied by reading 
prefaces, footnotes, and references and engaging in casual conversations con- 
cerning struggles for an intellectual perspective, for a peer reference group, and 
for legitimacy. , , 

In summary, these comments are small but mportantlsxamples of the evolv- 
nature of scientific ideology and practice, iliey make the points that moral 
r-inciples ("It seems well-nigh unethical") in research are norms of com- 
munities and subgroups of scholars in the social sciences and education^ and that 
deviancy from community standards has some parallels to devi^ncy in other 
groups (Becker, 1966; Festinger, Schachter, & Back, 1950; Schachter, 1953). , 
They also suggest that methodological pluralism has some bepefits as well as 
hazards. For this chapter they indicate the labyrinthian and somewhat tortuous 
route one investigator took in searching for a theoretical-methodological ratio- 
hale to solve the problems he was confronting. Traveling that path has. helped to 
focus many of the more general perspectives of this essay. 

Refereiice to a half dozen of our observational studies wilj occur throughout 
this essay, and a brief introduction to these should facilitate the analysis. They 
can be grouped into three periods: initial forays, a CEMREL period, and a recent 

rperiod- Substantively they reflect a research serial which might be called an 
evolving ethnography of schooling. Theoretically they represent a cluster of 
middle>range thfsories which might one day cumulate in a general theory of 
education. 

Ririy on, the Off?ce of Education, in its small contract program, supponed 
three of our studies: T/ie Complexities of an Urban Classroom (Smith & Geof- 
frey, 1968), Anatomy of Educational Innovation (Smith & Keith, 1971), and 
Pattems^.of Student Teaching (Connor & Smith, 1967b). Complexities was an 
attempt to look at how a middle-class teacher coped: with a group of lower-class 
children in a sixth-and-seventh-grade classroom of an urban elementary school. 
Procedurally it was our first attempt to implement a qualitative participant 
observer methodology. Through a series of corhmonsense decisions and lucky 
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accidents we hit on the "inside/outside stance" of William Geoffrey, the 
leiicher, insider, and true participant, and Smith, the outsider, nonparticipant, 
and observer. We developed a device which we called ''inteiprctive asides," 
which called for the inclusion of insights i^the observational record. We split our 
records imo in situ "field notes" and out-of-setting "summary observations and 
interpretations." The latter we dictated into a portable stenorette while driving to 
and from the i>chonl, which involved a half hour of critical time each way. 
Leaving the site, the percepts and ideas would be popping in a thousand 
directions. Capturing these before they were lost seemed essential. Eariy the next 
morning, on the way in, the residue that remained could be commented on when 
one felt fresh and relaxed. Some of the results of the study which still seem 
important were concerns about the way the school year began; the teacher's r61e 
in that beginning; the' development of the social structure of the classroom, 
especially the roles played by individual children; the conceptualization of 
teacher as decision maker and actor, and the characteristics of children from an 
inner-city neighborhood as these presented themselves to a teacher whose re- 
sponsibility was to help the children learr^. 

From this class of Geoffrey's we moved to Kensington and the study of the 
first year in the life of an innovative suburban elementary school. Anatomy 
became a study of issues in innovation and organizational structure and process, 
a story of a group of educators attempting to build and implement the new 
elementary education. The significant results were descriptions and analyses of 
organizational development, of formal doctrine, and of the alternative of gran- 
deur as a strategy of innovation. Considerations included the 'key themes of 
open-space building design, democratic administration, team teaching, and fndi* 
vidualized curriculum and instruction, major elements in the new elementary 
■education. • ' 

William Connor and I, intrigued with the unusual pattern of student teaching 
at City Teacher's College, spent a semester following a dozen apprentices 
around. Their "two by two" apprenticeship program included two weeks in a 
kindergarten, two weeks in a first grade, two weeks in a s^pcond grade, and so on 
through the eighth grade. Methodologically we became more serious about 
interviewing and began to think about triangulation and what we later came to sec 
as an elaboration, of the Campbell and Fiske (1959) multiirait, multimethod 
approach to valid data. Substantively, a variety of issues arose — "the nine trials 
phenomenon," aspects of anxiety, an analogy to psychomotor skills,* and a 
model of socialization into the teaching profession. 

The CEMREL period reflected an eariy commitment by Wade Robinson, the 
president of the Regional Laboratory, to the po^ibilities of altemative modes of 
educational inquiry and their relationship to educational practice. I spent a 
decade there, mostly with half-time appointments and released time from Wash- 
ington University. One* study continued directly the earlier line of work. Pat 
Brock and I began jftid still have several unfinished/drafts oi Teacher Plans and 
Classroom Interaction. We wanted to attack issUes in the intellectual life of^ 
classrooms, we wantecl to continue and extend the micro analysis of classroom 
discourse, we wanted to critique the stance of various in-vogue systems of 
classroom observation^Flanders, B. O, Smith, Taba, Medley and Mitzel, and 
Bellack, we wanted to move toward quantification, and we wanted to remain 
with a processual rather than a structural analysis. Consequently we tape- 
recorded a full senriester of her first-hour Science I class, we took field notes 
along the way, and we have her daily pre- and poststatements about plans'and 
results. CEMREL published our major methodological statement "Go Bug Go" : 
Methodological Is.;ues in Classroom Observation (Smith & Brock, 1970). 
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However, most of the CEMREL work was a series of forays into formative 
and ^ummative evaluation using qualitative observational procedures, sometimes 
independently and sometimes triangulated with experimentaf and survey proce- 
dures in a three-legged evaluation model. The initial example (and perhaps most 
important) of these was "Education, Technology, and the Rural Highlands" 
(Smith & Pohland, 1974), a study of a computer-assisted instruction program. A 
series of papers (Smith & Pohland, 1974, 1976) grew out of that work. Substan- 
tively '/ere into community analysis, interorganizational theory, and the 
wonderb ui lechnology — both its doctrine and its realities. Methodologically we 
came to terms mih "standard" participant observation technique, a phenomenon 
which docs not exist, in our view. We elaborated the multimethod, multitrait 
position. And we tried to reanalyze and synthesize the Glaser and Strauss (1967) 
grounded theory position with our own. 

Pat Carpenter and I spent a year in the formative evaluation of a social 
exchange token economy program in an urban school, in General Reinforcement . 
-Project: Qualitati\e Observation and Interpretation (1972), we raised critical 
issues in the implicit value stand of a behavior modification position, the 
simplistic doctrine of token economies and the complex behavior of the teachers, 
and some similarities and differences with Kounin's (1970) classroom manage- 
ment position. 

' Finally we were involved in several studies related to the Aesthetic Education 
Program. Sally Schumacher and I spent a year on Extended Pilot Trials: A 
Description, Analysis, and Evaluation of the Aesthetic Education Program (Smith 
& Schumacher, 1972). Later ^jjjbserved a weeklong workshop for administrators 
(Smith, 1974), began toying with a variation of Piagetian clinical method (Smith, 
1975b) as an evaluation technique, ?n^i took the observational role of learner in 
l^rs. Kaye's Drawing Class: Some Theoretical Thoughts on Curriculum, Teach- 
ing, and Learning (1975a). The perspective of the pupil seems an unexploited 
stance. 

Our major recent activity has been an involvement in Robert Slake and Jack 
Easley's Case Studies in Science Education (1978), supported by the National 
Science Foundation (NSF). We studied the Alte School District (Smith, 1977b) 
an older suburban, uppcr-middle-class school district with the reputation of 
having a good science program. Kby issues arose in district history, in the 
politics of curriculum change, in the nature of the strong teacher (as well as the 
prima donna syndrome), and in the conceptualization of curriculum at the district 
level. Currently we have two studies planned and underway: "Improving Urban 
Education: Federal Policy in Action" and "Kensington Revisited: A 15-Year 
Follow-Up of an Innovative School and Its Faculty." The former is an attempt to 
describe and understand a major effort in knowledge development and utilization 
in urban education. The latter is a siiiiple ''What's happened?" inquiry fit the 
innovative Kensington School, including an attempt to find the original faculty, 
who are now.>icattered ^bout the country, and to inquire into their current views 
of educational innovation and change. Both of these investigations are being 
supported by the Wational institute of Education. 

In summary, outside the dominant educational psychological paradigm in 
educational research, a largo body of research exists within the qualitative, 
ethnographic, participa'nt observational genre. Its roots lie especially in an- 
thropology and in several traditions within sociology. A brief overview of one 
educational research practitioner's use of these methods suggests its applicability 
to a broad dnay of problems within education— schools, classrooms, curriculum 
development, and evaluation. 
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COGNITlVl^ PROCESSES IN EDUCATIONAL. ETHNOGRAPHY 

A number of stories can be told regarding the inteileciual processes in do- 
ing educational ethnography, participant observation, and other case studies. On 
several occasions symposia at APA, AERA, and AAA, and in appendices to 
books and technical reports, we have tried to speak to issues in the cognitive 
processes invplved in qualitative observational research. These attempts have 
usually been reflexive, that is, they have grown out of our musings and reflections 
as we have tried to use the methods in particular projects. In an important sense 
they have been attempts to indicate the dynamics of ethnography by attending to 
the creative processes in learning from a fiel^J work project. In this section I will 
summarize these thoughts. Once again this is a personal statement; it should be 
read as a semiintegrated collection of hunches and hypotheses open to more 
careful tests by empirically oriented students of social science methodology. 
How one does that testing i^ an interesting commentary on one's^assumptions, 
practices, and theory of methodology. 

Preliminary Phases . 

Origins of Problems. The vagaries in the origins of our research problems 
are captured best in the title of a recent .short paper, ''Accidents, Serendipity, and 
Making the Commonplace Dramatic" (Smith, 1978). <The general point is that 
the aroblemi are all around; they pass by the investigator in varying guises and 
for the mosr part need only to be recognized for their possibilities. A brief 
example or two must suffice. William Geoffrey was an MA student in a summer 
.school course entitled *'The Classroom as a Social System." As one of the 
activit es each student took the MinnesoW teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) as 
part o a discussion of Icacher variables in the classroom system. As Geoffrey 
turned ^his paper in he commented that this was how he felt but it had little to do 
with dne way he' taught. Such needling provoked a conversation, led to an 
invitatior^ to see what it*s like in an urban classrom, and eventually developed 
inio Complexifies. While observing Geoffrey's class I met an apprentice who was 
in this "funny two by two" student teaching program which was so different 
from the "regular" program at Washington University, :Two programs which 
Tiad common goals but such different structures just had to be interesting, so 
Connor and I set out on Patterns. When Cohen arid Shelby approached me to get 
involved studying the Kensington School, it looked like a beautiful opportunity 
to see the origins of an elementary school faculty peer group, a phenomenon^ that 
'was a very important part of Geoffrey's life at the Washington School. Anatoihy 
grew out of that. . 

It might be argued that the three illustrations suggest an absurd model fo^^^^ 
origins of research studies. Be that as it may, that's the way it seems to happen. It 
might be argued also that this is an applieci extension oif Underwood's (1949) old 
notion of "I wonder what would happen type" origin of research problems. 

The intuitive Feel of the Problem. When funding agencies, colleagues at. 
, other universities, practicing professionals (superintendents, principals, 
teachers), or graduate students considering dissertations raise with me^thc^possi- 
bility of "the study ofX, Y orZ," there occurs an almost immediate perceptual 
reaction-evaluation that it is or is not a good problem. Strangely perhaps, almost 
as an animal sniffing the air in an unusual setting, it comes out silently to myself 
as "It smells lilce a good problem." I have the' impression that I could, at a 
minimum, defend it, or at a maximum get truly excited by it and be willing to 
commit one or more years to working on it. Usually the perceptual reaction is 
accompanied by a feeling of "Why didn't I see that or think about it before?" I 
don't understand the dynamics of the reaction, but it happens. It seems func- 
tional. 
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Guiding Models and Images of an End in View. Usually very quickly also 
there comes to mind a particular piece of research which captures the essence of 
what seems implicit in the problem and which serves as a kind of guide for what 
might be done. Guide is perhaps too limited an image, for not only does it give 
direction to the intellectual-work but it brings a kind of confidence to the task; it 
legitimates the activity: "If we can do it as well as Jones did, it will be a 
worthwhile contribution." Several brief illustrations come to mind. In Com- 
plexifies, a ''simple" image dominated our orientation: Do an educational case 
study that would fit the half dozen presented and analyzed in Homans's Human 
Group. The logic was simple— a teacher and a classroom ^ just another group, 
as was the Irish farm family, the street comer society, or the bank wiring group. 
-Further, Homans provided methodological and. procedural guidelines, a concep- 
tion of social science theory, a view of explanation-, and a set of concepts and 
hypotheses appropriate to a middle-range theory of groups (and possibly a basis 
for a more general and abstract theory of sociology). In Alte thS'^^model was 
McKinney and Westbury's (1975) attempt to consider a school district and its 
curriculum from a historical ^rspective. We were on the hunt for a way of 
looking at science education in the Alte schciols. Currently we have begun a new 
study entitled "Improving Urban Educatioii: Federal Policy in Action," As soon 
as the label was generated it immediately raised an association with a study I'd 
casually known fWm ypars agd, "Project Camelot," A search in the library found 
it unavailable, bu\ its author, L L. Horowitz, had co-authored another book with 
J. E. Katz, Social Science and Public Policy in the United States (1975). A 
quick skimming (one section dealt with 'Troject Camelot") provided an initial 
guiding mpdeL 

Foreshadowed Problems. One of MaliiiCwski's major contributions to the 
logic of.ethnography was his distinction between * 'foreshadowed problems" and 
"preconceived solutions." As he put it a half century ago: ^ 

G6od training in theory, and acquaintance with its latest results, is not identical with being 
burdened with "preconceived ideas. ^' If a man sets out on an expedition, determined to 

/prove certain hypotheses, if he is incapable of changing his views constantly and casting 
them off ungrudgingly under the pressure of evidence, needles to say his work will be 
worthless. But.ihc more problems he brings with him into the field, the more he is in the 

' habit of molding his theories according to facts, and of seeing facts in their bearing upon 
theory, the better he is equipped for the work. Preconceived ideas are pernicious in any 
scientific work, but foreshadowed problems ace the main endowment of a scientific 
thinker, and these problems are first revealed to the observer by his theoretical studies. 
(Malinowski, 1922, pp. 8-9) 

In a sense, Malinowski*s statement calls the investigator to an av/aieness of 
the key probletfi?, issues, and debates in that comer of the intellectual world in 
whicli the setting artd the pibblem lie.' The foreshadowed problems represent 
initial and partial analyses of the problem, the tenor of thinking of people who are 
working in related.and relevant areas, and provisional modes of thinking. By way 
of illustration, at one time we joked about what one needed to Vnow before 
V starting a theory-generating observational study. Since we had^just finished an 
educational psychology text (Smith & Hudgins, 1964) this seemed an appropriate 
spot to begin. T^ie advice became, "Go write an ed psych text, then you are 
ready for a classroom observational study!" In retrospect, the truth in that advice 
seems to be in the residual questions after one has tried to read and synthesize 
several hundred research references (not to mention those that didn't make the 
bibliography). In the best sense these were Malinowski's foreshadowed prob- 
lems. 
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Equally important for me has been die experience of teaching in an education 
department. My students have been undergraduates just moving into the teacher 
education program and experienced teachers in the M.A. and Ph.D. program in 
elementary and secondary edr'cation, administration, psychology, and guidance. 
As they raise their most perplexing questions. I store them away to ask the data 
from Geoffrey's class, from the Kensington School, from the Alte District, or 
wherever el^e .ve-have been or are contemplating entering, in working with 
students as they try to learn the methodology of educational ethnography, a n[iajor 
pr5,blem arises if they do not have a wide background of problems generated by 
attempts to puzzle through large amounts of related' but difficult*to-integrate 
literature, by an array of personal experiences or by difficult questions posed by 
colleagues. Dealing with that is one of the more intractable problems in teaching 
and learning participant observation. 

^Competing Theories, Many students and critics have found the conception 
of.foreshadowed problems not adequate to their concerns for selectivity of data, 
seeing what one wants to see, and implicit theoretical biases. One^of our further 
procedures has been to describe the tenor of the theoretical concerns that we have 
'*gone in with/- The best illustration of this comes from Complexities. In our 
educational psychology text we drew heavily on such theorists as McClelland, 
liomans, and Skinner. A more precise conceptualization of that position can be 
seen in the table of contents of that book and contrasts and similarities can be 
seen in the table of contents of Complexities and, periiaps even more; signiii* 
cantly. Anatomy. While elements of continuity exist, the real world of the 
classroom and school pulled us some distance from our initial stance. This 
acquaintance with prior theory reflects not only the early position of Malinowski 
but a similar more recent statement by Diesing: "The prospective field worker 
wil^acquaint himself with a variety of theories (the more tl e better) that may be 
applicable to his case" (1971, p. 142). Now, in long retrospect, the point of 
emphasis is slightly different. I, believe we were implicitly running several^ 
akemative general theories against each other, that is, putting them in competi- 
tion. In a sense we were unwittingly initiating an ethnographic paradigm for 
falsification. In addition, we were not onfy selecting from the several stances but 
also moving toward the beginnings of our own position. 

Discussions with colleagues (Noian, 1975) suggest a further illustration. In a 
project involving the genesis of a community college^ one alternative would be to 
enter this deliberately from the point of view of a sociologist such ns Parsons and 
to loolc to the resolution of the functional problems and pattern variables and 
further clarification and development of that point of vaew. In keeping with the 
principle of competing theories, one might become as well versed in Homans's 
brand of, interaction theory, Mcrton*s functionalism, and March and Simon's 
organizational theory. As the events play themselves out in the natural setting, 
particular hypotheses within one position or another will be found to be less 
tenable than others.,' These beginnings of falsification, in the context of compet-^ 
ing theories, seem to be the latent logical thrust of the Malinowski, Diesing, and 
Becker rules of thumb. Stated alternatively, approaching a setting with- several 
competing theories, to each of which one is only partially committed, allows one 
to explore more fully the conceptual jealities of the events in the setting. As 
events occur which the several theories omit, neglect, or speak to only mini- 
mally, the generation of one's ow^^position comes to the forefrorit. 
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Thinking during Data Collection • ' 

While we are in the field observing directly, informally talking with and 
listening to participants, collecting and reading documents, a variety of discrim- 
inable intellectual operations seems to be occurring. 

Immersion in Concrete Perceptual Images, One of the exciting and often 
unexpected events for a novice field worker comes from his/her immersion^in 
concrete perceptual images. The day-in, day-out involvement in the setting^ 
produces an ocean of images of the phenomenon, a wealth of particulars — 
people, situations, eyents, occasions, and so on. The human condition, in ail of 
its varied, idiosyncratic, unusual, mundane, exotic aspects, plays itself out 
before one's eyes. The potency of this ovcrwheSming fioCw of unorganized data 
to di^riurb one's cognitive map of structures. 'hypoJl.eses, and point of view 
cannot be overestimated. One sits in wide-eyed and "'i»:iiocent" wonder and triiss 
to capture, as much as possible, in the field notes and the sum.^ary observations 
and interpretations the drama going on. * , 

The Interpretive Aside, Along the way, a vaiiety of ideas, insights, and 
interesting-ass6ciaiions of ideas, events, aisd people arise. We tend to jot these 
down into the notes as **(Obs- ...)'*. They seem to ''pop out" ;n the normal 
give-and-take of observing and- talking with people \n the setting. Often they 
have a free-associational qilhlity (**remind: me of../') and-sometimcs they arc 
simple perceptual comparisons or contrasts. This technique or ^rrocedurc we sort 
of "fell into" while beginning Complexities. U seenjed sensible to make at least 
a quick, note of the. "ir^sights"" or "bright ideas" that seemed to be arising 
effortlessly along the way. My hunch is iha^ many gel lost if not jotted down at 
the time. Later we found these to be very vseful in that part of the analysis 
process we have called "generating concepts ind hypotheses." Students whose 
notebooks are full of these seem to move the analysis along much easier than 
• those whose notes are more limited. ■ / 

Conscious Searching. Concomitantly with dmbst unconsciously deter- 
mined itenis of the interpretive asides there is the ^-rnnipresent questiorf, ''What 
docs it all mean?" This is a search for overall patterns, for broad themes which" 
-seem to break the phenomenon into large chunks or domains. This is an active 
searching for order. Sometimes, as with the h^'?*^i'- * emphasis in the Ci-se study 
of science education in the Alte District, it came ear>, from reading Toulmin in 
general and Westbury in particular. It seemed x "ki^^v) , working for me" in the 
sense of methodologically guiding me toward inr^ ;si:ing data and; substantively, 
in Himing up interesting problems and pcrspectivi.s. It became a major theme of 
the final report. Further, it left mc with a bit of unresolved tension: "Ne.xt time, 
or soon-et least, I want to do a/or reM historical study." That brings us back full 
circle to a fonsshadowed problem (In this instance, a mix of problem and 
procedure) and means that the next study is already cracked open enough to have 
3 beginning point of i^ack. Such events remind me of Henry Murray's concept 
of .serial, a longer-term unit in a theory of personality. He iHustrates with 
friendships, marriages, knd careers* More recently Beittel (1973) has adapted the 
concept for studying creativity in dra^vTrTg. His argument Is that understanding 
the production of any one piece of art requires' knowledge of prior work and 
intended future work, -an artistic serial. The parallels to cumulative research seem 
obvicui. The conscious searching for patterns ^ in effect, is not only within the 
single project but also throughout the series of projects overtime. 
• The conscious search for analytical or Interpretive meaning moves* concur- 
rently with data collection.'Glaser and Strauss (19iS7Thave called the process 
"theoretical sampling": *'data colkctibn for the purpose of generating theory 
■ wftereby the analyst jointly collects, codes, and analyzes his data arid decides 
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what data to collect next and where to find them, in order-to develop his theory as 
it emerges" (p. 45). A number of concepts are subsumed under the generic 
concept of theoretical sampling. Among these are saturation, slices of data, and 
depth. B^^saturation, Glaserand Strauss mean that no additional data are found 
whidh contribute to the properties of the categories under consideration. This is a 
useful but tricky concept. It assumes that one knows in advance or along the way 
what4he key categories arc and where the locus of infpmation is, -We have not 
found.it quite that easy. As wc work in a particular context or scttirrg we try to 
exploit that setting for all of the information and all of the ideas we can find. In a 
sense, we keep looking until^we can generate no more **insights" and **interprc- 
tive asides." It is at that point that we tend to quit. In this situation our 
experience has been that beyond the initial focus, the nairative gr story line soon 
cairns us into a whole variety of other problems and issues that we had not. 
antic^i^ated in our preliminary entrance to the problem. This is moving frbm the 
foreshr.vowed problems into the^theoreiical issues. The "Rural Highland" proj- 
ect wa^ :] beautiful example of this. Initially we had conceived the project in 
tems of r psychology of mathcniatics teaching. As we bcgaiftarrying out our' 
' observation ^.owever, the exigencies of the situation shifted the focus of investi- 
gation to the politics of education, interorganizational issues, the problems* of 
introducing sophisticated 20th-century technology^ into an underdeveloped re- 
gion, and the like. In a very .real sense, the twin: concepts of saturation and 
flexiBility rtin parallel courses in the fielb work. 

As is becoming explicit in the several items in this discussion of cognitive * 
processes, data analysis occurs throughout the project, and a|sp ihe^social context 
of the projccl impinges on the intellectual ^pects of the work. In our reflections 
on the Aire case study XSmittr,' 1977b), we raised the idea of "project press'*: 
• "the short lime line on CSSE.produced enohnous pressure to move quickly, to 
begin intensive attempts at conceptualizing early, to seek workable outlines. This 
produced a series of stresses, some of which were toward conceptualization and 
interpretation" (p. 128). We were on a one-semester, portal -to-portal time line: 
enter in January, final report due the first of June. We were finished (in several 
'senses) on the first of July. Some of our colleagues in the other case studies were 
on shorter time lines — a month's observation and interviewing, with varying 
deadline dates. In every project we have been on^ deadlines were posed by aspects 
of the projects themsdves, by contracts for final reports, by AERA presentations, 
by new activities, by recurring responsibilities at ^ the Graduate Institute of 
Education. These have exerted a press to finish particular pieces of work, and 
variations on the form of the intellectual processes of data collection, analysis, 
and write-up have developed. These were felt most intensely while still in the 
setting * - 

In one form or another thesd cognitive^ctivities^ along the way, appear in 
accounts of most field workers. They are vivid and potent experiencesjwhich 
contrast dramatically with images created by Campbell and^Stanley's Wef 
account of the one -shot case* study. They seem more akin to an extended and 
sometimes multiple^time series quasi experiment. ^ 

. Final Analysis and Writing 

The overall image I'm trying to arouse in this section on cognitive processes is 
intended to be one of creative thinking, the generation and construction of 
concepts, perspectives, and theories from an initial set of problems, through a 
long period of souglli and unsought percepts and experiences in the field setting, 
to some final kind of order which appears as a written report. Its open-ended 
quality frightens some novices and critics and exhilarates others. 



The Case as an Instance of a Classof Events. Eventually, if not early on, 
comes one of the most difficult and elusive problems, locating the case as an 
instc.nce of a more? general, class of events. I think this gives researchers from 
other traditions great difficulty with the -early stages of paitccipant observer 
research, particularly as done by neophytes (e,g., doctoral students), because 
they cannot specify their problenis clearly enough. The outsider seldom is 
content with "a description and analysis of X," forX is usually a particular 
concrete setting (e.g., Geoffrey's class, the first year of the Kensington School, 
science educatiost lH the ALTE School District). -Jii a hypothesis-testing sense, 
there is no problem. The difficulty that neither the student nor the critic perceives 
is the theoretical f:omplexity in coming to grips with -what is ,thc substantive 
problem in the investigation. , , « 

We tried to address^the issue in the project entitled **Mrs. Kaye's Drawing 
Class" (Smith, 1975a)., In coping with the .V*problem" under investigation, I 
constiaicted an abstraction Jadder of one element, the kind of learning under 
consideration. At the most concrete level, I, as student-participant-observer, was 
learning to sketch Wine bottles with charcoal. Sketchmg w:ne bottles is one 
instance of charcoal drawing, which is an instance of one kind of representational 
drawing. Learning representational dnwing is an instance of a broader class of 
learning artistic skills, which in turn is an instance of > an even broader *class, 
productive learning, wherejn one prcKiuces something. In that^study,*'l eventually 
decided that I wanted to work at the level of a theory of productive learning, 
interrelated with conceptions of curriculum and teaching. Alternatively 4. that 
research might have been conceptualized as a study in representational drawing 
or a study in artistic u^ills. , V, 

I believe this kind of process occurs throughout social science but that it is 
neit|;ier well recognrzed nor dealt\yyith effectively in most observational research, 
or for tijat matter in other genres of educational research, Paul Meehl speaks to a 
sJfnilar probkm in Clinical vs. Statistical Prediction (l$54). Prediction, for 
Meehl, requires that an individual event be put into a class of events for which 
probabilities exist. Predictions of whether Jane Do€ willgo to a movie on Friday 
night wilLvary, depending on whether you know frequencies of Friday night 
movje attendance, of women attending Friday night movies, of women having 
dates, or of women with a recently broken leg aftending Friday night movies. 
Jane Doe could be classified correctly into any one of those cells, but each would 
give a different probability. Other instances come>to mind. Some years ago, in 
reading Skinner's The Behavior of Organisms (1938), one of the most brilli^int 
and stunning, and, in hindsight, possibly misguided illustrations of this occurs in 
the first 60*pages, Chapters I and 2. For those interested in a-model of thedry 
building, his discussion of the experimental box as '*environmept," of white rat 
as *'organism," of bar press as ''operant," and of operant aS' ''spontaneous 
behavior" is breathtaking, s . 

For our purposes, Diesihg (1971) captures best the importance of the issue 
under examination:: 

• If I had to generalize at this premature stage; I would^ inclined to point to the problem of 
the One and thp Many as the essential problem of scientific method'. Any scientific account 
of human society must somehow deal not only with, the uniqueness of which human 
hi^tor>' and individual life histories consist, but alsp^wiih the regularities of various sorts 
thai appear in history .\lf I were to work 'out this problem inMeiail to deiemiine how 
adequately various methods deal with ii,.casc study methods would come out on top. They 
include both the particular and the universal within science instead .of consigning the 
particular to intuition, practical application, or history; they exhibit the universal within 
the particular instead of segregating the two hi one way or another, and they move from 
particular to universal and back by gradual steps rather than in brie grand jump. (p. 296) 
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As Wc have, indicated throughout this essay, such thoughts are continually 
iaUent. In the final analysis, jf not before, the researcher must stai^e out the^ 
domain in what often seems like the shifting sands of^multiple levels of abstrac- 
tion across domains of theory. ^ ' . >.^' \. 

"Skimming the Cream: An Initial Overview. In the appendix to our study of 
the extended pilot trials of an aelsthetic education program (Smith & Schumacher, 
• . 1972) we used a-metaphor we called ''slcimming the cream.*' In a sense this is 
another perspective on what kind of a case one has. Here the procedure is' more 
inductive and mor^_*^uick and dirty.*' In my view, metaphors froni other 
occupations, I'ife-st^S^ arid eras probably do not cairy thofull meaning one 
intends, but ihey l]^fp. One of ihe consequences of research in a bureaucratic. 
organiz:acion is being faced with^eadlines. A>second is limited time to dp a task. 
The situation was this. During our last week of data collection we had to roake a 
brief presentation of results to the several parties of the larger project we were 
. investigating; these individuals were making decisions regarding the fomli the 
project wouldtake in the succeeding yejars.. The lactic we adopted was a simfile 
. one. In a local coffee shop, for a period of a couple of hours, we asked ourselves:. 
"What are the major things we have learned from our year in the field?"»As we 
\ *braihstormed these ideas,, with no-refefence to bur fiie drawer of notes, interpii- 
tive asides.- or summary interprelSliuriS (some of which were still untyped on 
tapes because of organization resource problems), we gradually accumulated a 
list of ideas, findings. We pushed and-pulled on these until they gradually fell 

. into reasonable broade^ topics and differRn^iated outlines. Points of debate were 
joined an^ countered with images recalled from classroom observations and ' 
informal oinversations (interviews) with children, teachers, and supervisors. TJie 
most intriguing methodological question this raises is suggested by the ''sKim- 
ming the cream" metaphor. In this simple procedure, can the reall>; significant 
rich items be obtained?" Do the labored procedures suggested by Becker ct ah 
(1961) in the Boys in Wmte analysis and by Gfeser and Strauss (1967) in'their 
constant-comparative nrierhcd yield more creative, more comprehensive, or more 
reliable theory ^nd interpretations? Our^gucss is that the differences in creative 

r.^ propositions are probably minimaL Some comprehensiveness is p'Fobably lost by 
cream skimming. The reliability of interpretation* or perhaps better, the confi- 

' dciice in 'the interpretation, pi-obabiy drops off more sharply. For students of 
methodology this is obviously a testable empirical pix)blem. 

Another, related aspect of cream skimming involves the. preparation of initial 
statements of parts of the report. Here we have been caught wFth limited time to 
do the rcport-:.two months instead of a year. Essentially we have picked up on 
the brainstormed issues, rptumed to the notes to check them, elaborate them, and^ 
refine them. This is in marked contrast to alternative procedures of quick total 
review of all. notes and careful page-by-pagc reading with cumulating analysis, or' 
careful reading, categorizing, and tabulating as done in the constant-comparative 
approach. The empirical question remains. Doeis the quick and dirty cream 
skimming yield 20, 5D, 70, or 90% of the total from the more sy^jematic 
analysis? * ^ 

Developing Individual Sections. From one perspective, the nvsthods of data 
analysis I use seem terribly inefficient and unsystematic. Aftersuch processes of 
skimming our recollections for key itrtfis; and after the files have been organized 
into a chronology with separate sections for my field notes, my suipmary 
obsecration notes, the notes of colleagues and assistants, and the various kinds of 
documents, and after I have done some reviewing of the specific contents of the 
overall project! I usually start b^ck at the beginning of the notes. I read along'^and^ 
seem' to engage in two kinds of processes — comparing and contrasting, ar\d. 
looking for antecedents and consequences. ' ^ , 
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The essence of concept formation is — and someliv ' quite seen it biaok 

i in the. days when I was administering the Wechski "How are they 

^ike\ and how are they different?". As items appear : ■ aaf images, as 
vcrbaf comments are, recorded, as situations appear, as '^y '\ : and go, one 
asks a simple two-sided question: Ho^ are the'^ aiike, ant - - e ihey differ- 
ent? The similar things are grouped and given a label u v§Wights their 
. similarity. The different,th?ngs are grouped, insofar 20 possible, avr^igiven.labejs; 
There always is a large "miscellaneous"nicategory of items which seem impor- 
tant but which do not fit anywhere. The seem is critical. Theii^ is always a hunch 
lurking behind the seem^ and.^given more data' niore.liijie, azK^> more thought, the 
pieces find a place Hi relatiort to one another. Earlier we Z'&<-^ this the * 'jigsaw 
puzzle analogy*' (Smith, 1967). This metaphor reflected m-^ v^^ly the- njultiple 
pieces of a jigsaw one was trying to ^ut together, but the very important aspect of 
actually shaping'the individual pieces themselves. In time, these similarities and 
differences come to ^represent clusters of concepts, which then organize them- 
selves into more abstract categories and eventually into hierarchical taxonomiel:- 

Concurrently^ a reflated but different process if occurring. Some tirhe ago^ I 
was impressed by Robert Mertcn'sinsight into social theory and social structures, 
TJic item that came to represent the totality was the beautiful label 'patent and 
unanticipated dysfunctional consequences." My psychological background had 
urged a search for causey, for reas6ns, for detemninants of a child's residing 
problem, for disaffection in school, for family difficulties. The conscious search 
for the consequences of social items, in'all their comt^nations-^latctit and 
manifest, anticipated and unanticipated, functional and dysfunctional — seemed^ 
^to flesh out a complex systemic view and a concern for process, the flow of 
events over time. Jn addition it seeijned to argue for a more holistic, systemic, 
iqterdependent network of events at the concrete Jevel and concepts arid proposi- 
tionii at an abstract.lcvel. Zetterbcrg's argument for.nSulliple ways of ordering 
propositions — inventories of determinants, inventories of consequences, chain 
patterns, and finally axiomatic formats^blended th^j^theoretical w^th the concrete 
flow. At a practical level, while in the field, the thinking*, searching, and note 
recording reflected not only a consciousness of similarities and differenceV but 
also an attempt to la)k for unexpected relationships, antecedents, and consequences 
witlun the. flow ofntems. * . .\ 

* These twin processes seem to capture the best of concept formation, in 
. contrast to. concept attainment," and of hypothesis development, in contrast to 
hypothesis testing. *For us, they specify, almost operationally, the meaning of 
Glaser and Strauss's bcauttftil idea and label, "the discovery of grounded 
theory" and Difcsing's equally apt' term, "patterns of discovery." 

There is a social dimension to these. No project occurs in isolation, at least 
' when one stlidies social piienbmena in one's own society. The importance of this 
for' the gradually developing analysis and the progressive refocusing of data 
collection seems obvious to most field workers, and it is underestimated by most 
. ijivestigators using more s«t designs, whether experimental, quasi experimental, 
or survey. One illustration conveys the general point. As^we were observing 
events at the Kensirigton School and talking 'casually 'Wilh^PnSfeSsor Edwin 
Bridges, he took items about the fervor, of the participants, the .total time 
commitments, and the-enthusiasiii, and suggested that they sounded like Hof* 
fer's ( 195 1) true believers. Immediately the relevance of the more general concep- 
tion was obvious. Laler, Pat Keit^ found extjsnsions to Klapp's (1969) crusades. 
Every project we have undertaken has always rflDpled m and out of other events in 
our professional lives': Such experience nriakes the "one-shot case study" label a 
serious misnomer. Everyday in^hc field is a new quasi experiment, guided and 



enriched by an intellectually stimulating environment bf persons, supportive 
and critical; of ideas, mundane and ail encompassing; of chores and opportun- 
ities'. These events play in and through the field experience. ;^ 

Collopsitfg Ouriines^, In eveiy participant observer, study we have under- 

/taken we have experienced a further phenomenon, one we have called **collaps-' 
tng outlines/* As we iiaye beguh-^nalyzing the data, usually in terxns of the 
foreshadowed problems which initially guided our entry and data c9llectiort, we 
have come upon interpinetative asides and latent theoretical issues which seem a 
vjtal part of the setting and our understanding of it*. As pieces are develgped, we 
keep making tentative outlines that^put some larger meaningful and logical order 
into the inteipretation. Invariably the tentative outlines collapse in the face of 
more, complex dsta and ideas. .Thi2> seems \another, later stage item in t^e 
definition and redefinition of the problems as a theoretical issue. Empirically, the 
dated sequences pL^utlines as we grappled with the meaning of our probliem 
would be a hel|)fur addition to this discussion* 

Collapsing putlines' "seems very similar to a number bf accounts of creativity jn 
various artistic disciplines (Beittel, 1972; Gribble, 1970; Housman, 1933). 
While most artists begin a work with an initial idea, the gradually developing 
picture, poem or novel seems to develop som*ething of a life of its own*. 
Resolutions to particular prpblems create structures which not only constrain 
future decisions but^so often suggest options which the individual creator had 

° not perceived eariier; So it seems with problems, 'data, and analysis in participant 
observation. The initial problems are jarred by the interpretative asideSi^pcalci- 
trant'pieces of data and negative instances are there and demand to be integrated. 

. Finally, and most devastatingly, large, reasonably intact outlines tend to collapse 
because the weight of the data and the developing idea? in the analysis sire too 
much for the eariier fonhulated conceptual structure. Eventually- we ha\ve an 
outline which holds. It has a structure refie^|ing^tjiree.rnajor dimensions: integ* 
rity, complexity , "^nd creativity. By integrity I mean it has a theme, a thesis, a 
point of view. The pieces fit together as an interrelated part-whole relationship. 
By complexity, I nean the outli^jc has enough discriminable pieces to cover the 
major themes and the minor nuances, the large elemeiits, and the nooks and 
crannies necessary io do justice to the systeiri under study. Finally, by creativity, 
II mean the outline conveys some novel and important, ideas to some relevant 
audience — the people in the system, the educational research commiunity, and/or 
some practitioner who is teaching, administering, or working in the educational 
comm\inity. " , . 

Summary. 

As Should be obvious by now, we have wrestled with ^nd been guided by a 
number of field workers: Homans, Malinowski, Becker, Bruyn, Glaser and 
Strauss, Denzin, ^cCall and Simmons, Whyte, lannaccone. Van Velsen, iind 
others. AH of them kept speaking to and answering questions we kept running 
into. Perhaps the most amazing experience has-been rereading some of the eariy 
favorites (e.g'., Homans and Whyte) and finding how much Homans and Whyte 
had learned and had to teach the second and third time through, several years 
later. . ^ . ' ' 
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CLUSTERS OF MULTIPLE DIMENSIONS OF 
PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 



To this point I have argued that the educational research community 
exemplified by Campbell and Stanley has focused on the experiment and the 
quasi experiment as the domi riant modeof knowing. I have suggested that such a 
view may represent the norms of the major community in education and psychol- 
ogy but that other social science communities — in .anthropology and parts of 
sociology, especially— have developed their own traditions. Within education, a 
smaller subcommunfty has evolved which has. attracted a number of practition- 
ers, researchers, and theprists and has begun to institutionalize itself more, 
formally. More paiticulafiy I have described in some detail one researcher's \ 
attempt to implement, through a series of-studies. this strand of participant 
observer research. Now. I intend to distance myself from those particular experi- 
ences anc^ formulate a more, abstract stnicture; for analyzing , and evaluating 
research work within this genre. This task seems both difficult and necessary. 
Regarding the difficulties, eariy on we thought that there might' be a.unitary 
phenomenon called ''standard participant observation procedures" which could 
be us^ as a paradigm for analyzing andevertually*judging any particular piece 
of ediicatirr-al cthographic research. Paul Pohland and I (Smith & Pohland 1974. 
1976) disabused ourselves of that hope. We argued then that on such dimensions 
as emphasis on the descriptive narrative, geneixition of theory, verification of 
theory, and quantification, important participant observer studies varied quite 
markedly. As a consequence. I am more inclined to ask for a clear statement of 
actual prxxredures and an intellectual cost/benefit analysis of those procedures for 
the- problems at hand and the; purposes in mind. In this section, four related 
clusters of concerns will be used to chart the multiple dimensions of participant 
observation. - 

' While these clusters of concem pattejrn themselves like a piece of woven 
cloth, for analytical purposes ihey can be broken into warp. weft, colors, and 
textures. In order of increasing- abstraction they include j;hcse levels: (I) data. (2) 
descriptive narrative. (3) analytical-theoretipal-inicrpretive. and (4) mctalheoreti- 
caL .The necessity of such efforts arises in the needs of.variotis individuals and 
groups who must make decisions in training students, in reviewing project 
proposals, and in judging research reports for publication. 

The'Dsta LeVek 

In analyzing !^nd judging a piece of observational research, a scries of 
qJestions can be raised conceming the data and how they were collected. The 
resulting cluster of dimcnsions-^wct on-site observation, freedom of access, 
intensity of observation, triangulation and multimethbds. sampling, and attention 
% muted cues\and unobtrusive signs — seems to comprise the major conditions 
assuring valid data. 

Direct Otf-site Qbservation.^^ At the simplest and rnost basic level, partici- 
pant observation, in the sense of "being in** or "living in" the setting, involves 
the researcher directly in the social behavior under study. Being on site is the sine 
qua non of ethnographic research. It distinguishes the research from surveys, 
from interview studies, from laboratory stiidies. from testing studies. Such direct 
on-site observation assumes several conditions in social life. For instance, 
individuals inWstiiutions-. organizations, and groups often mask what is happen- 
ing in the setting, for a number of reasons. That is. they create formal doctrines; 
develop facades, or perhaps "wallpaper over" significant issues and events. Oij 
such occasions any researcher faces major problems at the data level in regard to 
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what is ''really** goin,^ on. this masking cannot be done sp easily (vhen one is 
observing directly 'dl meetings, talking informally to participants at coffee 
klatsches, and taking part as people relate to one another hi situ, WhUe useful- for 
many purposes,\questionnaires, tests, and formal reports of events, insofar as 
they attest to social behavior and events, are indirect observations of those events 
and ait; susceptible to all kinds of distortions, both conscious and unconscious. 
The makers of K« L and F scales on the MMPI arid other tests are wont to indicate 
this possibility when individuals fake good or fake bad, both consciously and 
unconsciously. In other settings and on other occasions individuals have been 
known to "'stonewall,*' to lie, and to develop fictional reports to hide organiza- 
tional realities. 

The magnitude of importance of these points is so fundaoiental yet so ""obvi- 
ous** that it seems unnecessary to elaborate further. It emphasizes and reem- * 
phasizes our continual preoccupation with valid data of social events. In part our 
later discussion amounts to means to control or lessen possible difficulties in 
learning from ijch simple direct observation. 

Freedom of Access. Cbnvei^ations with observers — particularly short-term 
evaluators of educational programs — indicate a concern (hat they are bejng 
steered toward particufar jeachers, or classes, or schools or that they do not have 
access to other particular settings, people, or events. Usually these issues are 
settled at the time of entiy; usually they are an interrelated function of the initial' 
foreshadowed problems, the boundaries of the system under study, 'the more * 
general purposes undergirding the research, and the evolving social relationships 
of the researcher in the setting. For instance, in Complexities the formal 
agreements that I had with .the superintendent and the principal of the Washing- ^ 
ton School were that I would be in feeoffrey's class antfgq,with him Wherever his 
duties took him — lunch.duty, yard duty, and so on. I was not to go|nto any other 
classroom unless invited. Our basic interest was his classFxx}m, ana that's where I 
spent most of my days. However, the clique of. teachers with whom he associatctl 
included the eighth-grade ''teacher in charge*' and the clerk'in the main-office. , 
Geoffrey set up a coffee bar where a number of teachei^ congregated and 
gossiped before school and at reces^. We lunched usually with a group of the ' 
men teac|]ers. I became good friends with several teachers arid we chatted on 
several occasions through lunch and through their free4}eriod when the children 
were with the physical education teachers. While the focus was pn Geoffrey's 
class, I was socialized more geoerally'> into , the faculty of the Washington 
School. At Kensington, our agreements were such that all meetings — general, 
faculty, teams, PTA, and so on — were open to us, as well as all classes, 
curricular areas, and lessops. We were free tcialk with anyone whb'was willing 
to talk to us. More recently in the Alte School District, in our study of science 
curriculum (Smith, I977b)« .some of the staff had been in class with 'me at the - 
university. We had discussed participant ob^Qfver research in detail. When the 
project began they opened conver^iation with comments such as You'll pnDba- 
bly be interested in some of this..." and brought out stacks of curriculum guides, 
reports, newsletters, and so on. Once again, as part of the informed;4:onsent 
procedures, teachers willing to participate, after a discussion of the^ project, 
signed consent forms descri.bin^ the kind of access we hoped for. \ . 

The main point: In studying schooling most field woiicers negotiate broad ^ 
accessir relevant to the ques^tions under study. Insofar as the relations among 
problem i purpose, settings, and events have been perceived initially, they are 
able to gather relevant data. A subcondition we try to emphasize is the freedorii to 
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come to classes, meetings, and other events unannounced or without prior 
anrangements. Partly thi» represents convenience in maximizing use of time. 
Partly it broadens the basis of seeing normal or usual events and increases the 
validity of the data we a^e obtaining. V/hen access is limited, for whatever 
reasons, questions arise regarding the adequacy of the data, • 

Intensity of Observation. Inyariably one of the first and Vnost critical ques- 
tions regarding the validity of the data concems the intensity of obs<jryation of the 
system under study. In general, field work is a labor-intensi-ve research mode/In 
our own work onThe Complexities of an Urban Classroom^ I was there, **alrnost 
all day; every day for a semester,** sitting-in the back of the classroom, taking 
notes. Geoffrey, as teacher-researcher, was there all day everyday. In Anatomy, 
the intensity of involvement was recorded in a footnote to the study: . 

During the study, school was in session 177 days /rom September to June. The woricshop 
had involved four wreelcs in August. The observers have field notes from \53diffcrfnt days 
at the school or in the district and 247 total entries, the latter indicates the overlap when.- 
both of us were in the field. Ahhough it is possible to speak of 247 man -days of 
observation, this is faulty jn the sense that some of the entries reflect part days and some 
reflect early moming to mid-nighi^days. One of oivcolleapues phrased it colloquially but 
cogently, wrhen ft commented, '^'You v^^ere air over that school." The intensity of 
involvement is a feey issue in the validit^f \he data. (Smith & Keith, 1971, p. 10) 

Several implications folldw upon tfieMSSue of intensity>of observation. First, 
the possibility of individuals "faking** their behavior, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, seems less probable. The multiple actors are' caught in a thick web of 
historical and contemporaneous interconnections. As observer, I kept listening, 
and looking for offhand comments,^ raised eyebrows,- hints thct any one was 
behaving uncharacteristically. Reactions from pupils who had been in class the 
prior year, from teachers a grade below or, a ^de above, and from staff friends 
were constantly being scanned at the odd mbment arid s^ng of lunch or recess. 
Becker (1970) makes similar points in contrasting field work with the laboratory 
experiment. In the latter setting, the '^subject** is totally removed from the social 
constraints of real life and is susceptible,to experimenter intentions and nuances . 
of experimenter behavior, as Orhc (1962) and other have argued. In such a 
context the "pristine** qualities of laboratory data and results take on other 
shades of meaning. 

The intensity of observation, in the sense of length of time in the field, 
interacts with the conceptual,, theoretical stance one takes. In most of our work 
->we have had a concern for processes over time, a theory of action. Eariy on, it 
was* more implicit; more recently we have been trying to make it^explicit^ In 
'^gard^io our data collection, we have tried to be around for a period of time that 
reflects commonsense boundaries — a semester, a year, the life of a project, and 
so forth. I suppose such units arc comparable to the annual cycle in the life of a 
primitive group. Schools, in part, have an annual. or semiannual opening or 
beginning; an establishment of order, structure, and routines; a long steady state 
period: and a'vclosing or terminaticin of the year. By obseijing throughout such a 
cycle one-is privy to the special problems of phases in the social activities of the 
system, and one see^particular actors — administrators, teachers, pupils— coping 
with each other^at critical, differcnt points in time. Eariy on we had an intuitive 
feel that these data were more critical for teacKers-and administrators in our 
classes, in the sense of giving them help in thinking about their probtenis. Now 
we see this as a part of a larger theory of action conception. 4f 
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The main pVint.is that thereiis a need for a statement of the intensity of 
observation so that readers can assess the credibility of the results. A secondary 
point is a caution in moving toward a simple checklist-type judgment. The 
amount of time interacts with the scope and focus of the problem. A tertiary point 

*is a commC'n concern for adequacy ofjdata across modalities of social science. 

) Qualitative and Quantitative Dafa.- - Traditionally, participant observers and 
educational ethnographer3<4)ave shied away from quantitative data — from tests, 
questionnaj^res^, oj^-sttuctured interviews. In my own c^e, early on I deliberately 
did so because I did not want to defend what we were doing in terms of the 

^canons of the quantitative test literature. I hard s*pent a year attending to the 
validity of children's personality and adjustment tests (Smith, 1958), I thought I ■ 
was on to a very different kind of problem; I \yanted it judged on another set of 
criteria. Now I think many of the arguments about qualitative and quantitative* 
data are pseudo issues. Some field workers, such as Blau (1955), count kinds of 
interaction to make specific points; Others, such as Becker et al. (1961), quantify 
field note records regarding particular issues; on. occasion we have taken issujs 
with such procedures (e.g.. Smith & Geoffrey, 1968, . pp. 255-256i, 'the two 
realities problem). 

Some educational anthropologists (Cazden; John, & Hymes, 1972; Cicourel, 
Jennings, Jennings, Leiter, Mackay, Mehan, &.Roth, 1974; Erickson, 1975), 
pursuing more specific substantive problems in the: '"new ethnography'' rather 
than the, broader, more holistic study of a group or a community, have moved to 
audio and video tapes of classroom events and the begi::nings of quantitative 
analyses of theses From these records, they reconstruct the implicit meanings in 
speech and nonverbal behavior. My guess is that this tradition v^ll gradually 
merge with the time-sampling tradition of study begun in child devetbpment by 
Goodenoujgh (1928), Olson (1930), and others. In addition it will probably 
merge with the large literature on quantitative ^observation of teaching and 
classroom events, work well summarteed in Dunkin and Biddle (1974) and 
Simon and Bo^^r (1967). A quick, nonquantitative survey of Dunkin and 
Biddte's book on teaching and Cicourel et al,'s (1974) book on language and 
school performance suggests a minimal overlap in reference citations. The work 
of Barker and his colleagues (1954, 1.964) stresses direct observation of social 
, settings and quantified records, but.it too has remained as a' nearly independent 
tradition*. I find these to be pu;^zlemems in ti)e social science of knowledge. 

Trianguiation and Multimethods. Even though one tries to stay at the data 
level, the phenomena keep dragging one back to one's purposes and! one's more 
genera! conceptions. Briefly I have indicated some of the dimensions of partici* 
pant observation at the data Jevel which enable one to analyze any piece of Work 
and to begin to see the methodological structure of any project. A further 
argument needs to be entertained — that is, the nature of cornbining and synthesiz- 
ing the multiple kinds of data implicitly and explicitly raised in the discussion. 

Our attempts to deal with the issue have been ni^inly.an outgrowth of 
Campbell and t^iske's (1959)- multimet^, multitrait approach to construct 
validity in psychological measurement and Denzin's (1970) concept of triangula^ 
tion. By trianguiation, Denzin means the use of multiple kinds of data brought tQ 
bear on a single problem or issue. At an initial level, all of our studies comt>ine 
direct observation interviews and conservations and document analysis, all of 
which we bring to bear on the issues at hand. 'A similar but more sophisticated 
analysis is made by Campbell and Fiske (1959). Their argument is simple and 
powerful. In checking the validity of psychological tests to give a picture of an 
individual, one needs multiple instruments dealing with multir.<e traits. The 
pattern of intercorrelarions allows one to detect, reliability coefficients and two 
kinds of validity»coefficientsi .convergent coefficients, where the several instru^ 
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mcnts measuring the same trait should be high, and divergent coefficients, where 
the tes^ formats are similar but the traits are different and the coefficients should, 
be low. At the time of their writing, and probably now as well, the psychometric 
data available, on most instruments was severely limited. 

In our work we think we are^ pursuing a similar paradigm, even though our 
data are qualitative and even though they are more a patchwork of partially filled 
cells and inferences. Figure 1 presents our elements of a multimcthod, multiper- 

1. Vhsthods 

^^.1 Observation 

^2 Informal interviews 

1.3 Documents: lesson materials, computer printouts, et cetera 

2. Persons 

2.1 Pupils 

2.2 Cooperating teachers - 

2.3 Principals 

2.4 Other teachers 

2.5 Multiple Incumbents of multiple positions in multiple organizattons 

3. Situations - 
3.1.»^Pupils^ terminals 

. 3.2 Classroom teaching: announced and unannounced visits 

3.3 Multiple piarts of the cuniculum/in addition to arithmtic 

3.4 Multiple schools 

3.5 Muiiipl^ organizations^ 

3.6* Multiple parts of the country 

4. Variables ' 
4.1 Individual: schema?, traits, motives 

4 2 Group: dassroom interacttoo, activity, sentiments 
4.3 Organfcattonal: schools, universities, R&D, Titio III 

V ' • 

Figure 1. Elements of a-multimctho<l, multipcrson, multisituation, and multivariabic^ 
^ matrix. (Smith & Pohland, 1974). 

son, multisituation, and multivariable matrix. Thr- picture of the phenomenon— 
for instance, Geoffrey^s cjassroom, the 'innovative Kensington School, the 
computer-assisted instriKrtion in the rural 'highlands, or science education in 
Alte— involves the interrelation of data from different sources (observation, 
interviewl^, documents), different people (teachers, administrators, school board 
members), different situations (classrooms, schools, board meetings), and dif- 
ferent ^ variables and concepts^systettis,^ non^s, interactions, individual 
schemas. ' * 

When the items fit, agree, or are congruent,-the picture evolves confidently. In 
the Alte High School, as I was tryirig to come to grips with the nature of social 
science, it was revealing that ^ost of the faculty had degrees in history, that the 
psychology courses (and instructor) were not listed as part of the social science 
department, and thaf. the social science department o'ffice sign, said ••History 
Department." Such items led to several interpretations about a dimension, 
degree of breadth, in^social science at. Alte High School. The central thrust of the 
^multimethod approach seems to be an argument for internal consistency; the data 
hang together, the correlations would be high if dam were scaled and quantified. 

Whenrthe data do not hang together, one cannot throw out the tests or items 
and go back to the drawing, boards. The problem is more difficult. Usually it 
serids one back for more data. Is an individual lying, seeing only part of the 
system, or ignorant of a whole set of events? Is the principal conveying his own 
wijhful thinking ^of what science education is in hU building? Is the faculty 
sketching out ••what they arc reaching for,** ••frying to do,'* rather than the 
day-to-day realities? Or is it, as the test makers might see it, that there is another 
trait or variable involved? In an important sense, one begins to reconstnie on^'s 
conception of the ptenomenon. In a brief but powerful statement. Charters and 
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Jones (1973) caution about the risk of appraising nonevents in program evalua- ^ 
tion. Specifically, they ask; **When has an innovation been adopted?** Their * 
analysis prodaces a conceptualization of four levels of organizational activity: 
institutional commitment, structural context, role performance, and learning 
conte^ct. Such a conception puts order into the discrepant data one finds in formgh 
documents and. institutional plans, in discussion of, administrative strategy ?nd 
tactics, in teachers* day-to-day activities, and in pupil activities. The new 
conception sends one back for more data to check its adequacy. If the distinctions 
are sound, the data should diverge, just as correlations should be low on tests 
measuring traits which are independent (e.g., ifitelligence and weight).. 

Attempts to triangulate or to build . itiultimethod matrices with qualitative data 
often result in congruencies which strengthen the validity of the picture one is 
drawing. When the data do not converge then one checks the points with more 
data, reconstnies the phenomenon, that is, makes more subtlcdistinctions than 
one began with, andtben one goes for more data to recheck the new descriptive 
model, conceptual system, or interpretation. Van Velsen (1967), in discussing 
the final report and its Credibility, argues for inclusion of lengthy excerpts from 
'field notes, these notes, which include some context beyond the central point 
entered by the author, permit the reader to regroup and reorder them for her or his 
own analytical and verificationaTpurposcs. Van Velsen*s label for this is **situa- 
tional analysis.** . . ' : 

In short, these investigators are arguing for a common criterion — data from 
multiple methods brought together on common issues and presented in a way that 
the reader can ^perceive each source cleady and can begin to weigh the overall 
credibility and. significance of«the analytic interpretati^oh. 
' the Sampling problem at the Data Z^ve/. /Whenever one cannot be 
everywhere in the system all of the time, one is faced with the sampling problem 
just as other social scientists doing more qu^mitative survey or ^experimental 
researclTare faced with the problem of sampling. Our comments here intertwine 
with eariier remarks (e.g.,4ntensity of observation) and with later remarks on the 
descriptive and theoreticalTDurposes of the particular projects. In the case study of 
science education in the Alle School District we were trying for a descriptive, 
analytic account of the natuie of science education (math, natural science, and 
social science) in kindergarten through grade 12. Even for a small district, a 
hopelessly large task.' With the problem stated — **What is^the nature of science 
education in the district?** — a tentative sampling plan. Figure 2, was conceived. 

• SAMPLIlfe DOMAINS 



1. Principals 

2. Schools and teachers ; 

3. Classes and teachers by weeks: 

Cycle 1 



High SchooL 
Junior >Ilgh 
Elenrientary 



Science 
Team 1 , 7th 
School A . 



Cyold 2 
Social 

Science 
Team 2. 8th 
School B 



Cycle 3 
Math 

Team 2. 7th 

.^dioolC 



Cycle 4 
Attemative 

high school 
Team 1. 8th 
' School D 



4. Elementary Curriculum' Committee: Science, Math. Social Studies 

5. High School wmmittees preparing fof»:.North Central Evaluatton: Policy, MaUi, Science, 
Social Studies ' . 

6. Special c^rcuipstanced.^ . 

a. Citizens, school board members 

b. Knowledgeable protessionais who have contacts in the district 
. c. Faculty meetings^ PTA meetings, etc. <i 

d. Special events, programs, activities 
Figure 2. Ah eariy sampling plan for the Ahe study (Adapted from Science E^ducarion in 
the/Aite Schools, by L. Smith {NSF Case Studies in Science Education). 
1977). , 96 , 
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The logic of the plan quite simple and was built on conventional wisdom 
about schools in genenfl and Alte in particular. I talked with each of the 
piincipals. Typically, this was in the form of an open-ended orai history inter- 
view: What's science education like in your building? This usually had several 
components: an hour .of taped comments; a walk through the building with 
running comments on facilities, materials, and staff; an armful of documents; and 
initial meetings with particular teachers by chance and design. In effect they 
conveyed, at least initially, their perspective of science edu$:ation — curricularly 
and organizationally, hopes ?nd realities, problems and b;tccesses. It see]ii[)ed that 
I needed to see teaching and learning in process; consequently I devised .a 
p^sible way of cycling through schools, levels, and domains of science during' 
the semester of field work. Eariy on i found there were curriculum committees 
and, even more importantly, by chance, that Alte High was in its self-study year, 
getting ready ^for a North Central Evaluation. I was permitted to and did join 
some of those 7:IS a.m. /discussions. A nuniber of special circumstances also 
arose. I interviewed people with social perspectives on the district — long-term 
residents, parents, school bo'srd members, professionals who enter the schools 
for various reasons (psychologists, university professors,- etc.), and districtwide 
central office personnel. Some of these were early '**Tell me about science 
education in Alte,'* and some were more exit interviews. The latter started with ' 
"Tell me" and soon evolved into a series of **Hqw about . . .?*' wherein L 
raised interpretive hypotheses. This major point here, howsver, is that we had-a 
rough initial image of the teiiitory. We tried, through interviews, observation, 
and document analysis, to cover that territory. 

Time restrictions in Alte caused us to modify in several. ways the more formal 
plan outlined in Figure 2. For instance, trie classroom observations shifted to an 
initial concentration t^^n the junior high school— every science, math, and social 
studies teacher was.observed at least once, and a number were observed several 
times. Usually these were intertwined with brief to several-hour interviews. Most 
' of the elementary school observations were concentrated in two schools. At the 
high school I observed several teachers in each department — usaaljy ajnix of 
those I h:^d known, and not known. Typically thesp were, ofjhe unannounced 
''May I sit with yoiLthis morning?" type. No reque^jras refused; often then; 
were comments such as "Today's a lab . .^^^a^view ... a film" and so fohh^ 
I said 'Tine" and went in to see what^sliappening. Usually I was given a copy 
of the text or lab materials, an^^ef comment or two locating the lesson in the 
broader pcrspcctive^^5Mhe"c6ur^, department offerings, or grade-level se- 
quences. Similarly, I hunted documents — high' school yearbooks, curriculum 
guideSy^^jneports of curriculum committets. and. significantly, the Alte School 
^J^ews, a newsletter to thfe citizens of the community. Some of these I scanned.* 
some I read intensely with particular questions in mind. Again they presented a 
sampling problem. 

Most participant observers don't speak to the issues of sampling. In our view 
it lurks behind every decision the investigator makes when he elects to be hereor 
there, to spend more time here rather than Am, and decide what array of 
documents to read, of people to interview, of settings to hang aroitnd. At the data 
level, the question is always. ''Have I seen the nooks and crannies of the system 
as well as the main arenas, to^give a valid picture of the system?" The main 
criterion we strive to meet is to know the, total system better than any participant, 
who is often restricted to a particular niche or position in the system. As wc learn / 
more about the system at its concrete level, we find areas we hadn't anticipated, 
and we find we have to shift plans. This shift in plans has been called "progres- 
sive refocusing." by Parlett and Hamilton (1972) and speiiks to the flexibility of 
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iht methodology. Similarly, Glaser and Sirauss^l967) have spoken of '•theoreti- 
cal sampling. "Jn their discussion, they are -attending to the problems of the 
kinds of ideas and theory being generated and the shift in activities at the data 
level as the -pore abstract problems under investigation arc clarified. My . central 
point is thatithe participant observer, in a^rocedures chapter or a methodological . 
appendix, npeds to convey tp the reader his initial plans and intentions, the 
changes alo^g the way, and the final resolutions and accompanying reasons. In 
jthis manner] the reader, or the ske(!)tic v^^ho v^^ants to replicate, can see clearly 
how and why he did what he did. 

Muted Cues and Unobtrusive Signs. Close observation in a setting produces 
what Andre\y Halpin (1966) has called "muted cues" and what Webb, 
Campbell; Schwartz, and Sechrest (1966) have called "unobtrusive measures.'' 
When the clerk iri the Washington School sat silently " working" within earshot 
while I had my entry conversatiqn with the principal, and two weeks later she 
thought it would be a good joke on 'the princip?il to make out a central office 
timecard for me to sign first and then for him to sign, I began to form an image 
that-she had more to do with the social structure of the school than the formal 
organization chart indicated. In spite of my initial anxiety, it turned out to be a 
good joke, she thought, and thereafter she cheerfully volunteered neighborhood 
*and school. stories and items "for.yoirr book": items from the mailman, who 
walked through'the community daily, from local shopkeepers, and from parents, 
not to mention items from downtown office personnel chat came by her desk. In 
effect, the muted language, the unobtrusive traces of social life, suggest a host of 
important, often unverbalized issues that enhances the quality of data available to 
the directly observing inquirer, in contrast to the inquirer not iti the setting. In 
project proposals, which arei)ased on some pilot observations, I look for data 
reflecting muted cues' and unobtrusive measures. Final reports which don't 
contain such data seem less sigfiificauuhan those that do. 

Summary ' In the analysis -Df the .smiclurc^Qf^partiCipant. observation at the 
data level, my contextual ist bias has encroached to^Beman^^t other elements 
and the multiple interrelations among the elements be stresse3>Ga!5^ilanalysis 
of the project's data docs begin to Ib^ate it in a position from which juSgmcius of 
quality can be initi^tedr^ 

TM Descriptive Narrative: A First-Level Interpretation 

In considering the multiple dimensions of participant observation, we have 
been inquiring first into the adequacy of the data generated by the researcher, in 
the course of which we have commented necessarily but fragmentarily on the uses 
to which the data are put. Since first reading Homans's The Human Group 
(195G), I have been struck with the impact of his descriptive accounts, in 
everyday language, of a group, organization, or society under consideration, and 
with his attempts to conceptualize these events in more abstract concepts and 
propositions. Most of the groups we have studied have evolved over time, and 
we have usually wanted grapple with the change processes m the group during 
these periods. The latent agenda seemed to be a belief that the process issues (in 
contrast to the structural) are more critical for teachers, school administrators, 
and curriculum developers; our usual audiences. This has led us to argue for 
"telling the story" of the characters, settings, incidents, and on occasion the 
- drama of conflict, crisis, and denouement. More recently we have been per- 
suaded by-Wbife's ( 1963) analysis of the logic of historical narrative that there is 
not "a" nitrrative or "the" narrative; rather, multiple narratives might be 
written. , 
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White s Analysis. In hisiThe Logic of Historical Narration*' (1963), White^ 
mak/£S a half dozen points which clarify the nature and assumptions of the 
descriptive narrative in participant observation. He sets the stage with a definition 
of history: t • ' * - . ' " 

•;" ^ * ■ 

. every history is a history of some entity which existed for a reasonable ^period of 
iime» . . .-the historian wishes to- state what is literally true of it m a sense which 
distinguishes'' the historian from a teller of fiction or mendacious stories, and the task of the 
narrator is to give a connected account of jhe entities' development in time. (p. 4) 

Participant observers, particularly those of us interested in processes of educa- 
tion, should have little difficulty with this initial statement. 

Next White distinguishes *'a chronicle" from '•a history." The former is **a 
conjunction of non-explanatory empirical statements which expressly mention 
rtiat subject and which report things that-have been tnie^pf it at different times" 
(p. 5). A history is distinguished from the chronicle in that a history enripjoys the 
notion of explanation. At this level the chronicle is close to our data level. His 
comments regarding facts in the narrow sense, sUtemenls about conditions and 
statements about events, follow upon this. For White a chronicle is true insofar as 
its component statements are true. Even as chronicles move toward historical 
narrative, he expressly indicates that this requires na necessary commitment to a 
covering law or regularity model of explanation. *Nor, in his judgment, is it a 
commitment to explanation' by causes. 

Third, he embarks on a major discussion of the'meaning of one histpry being 
better than another, when both are **true" in the sense of the truth of the items in 
the chronicle. He comments that historians have developed reasonably cle^a/_„ 
statements of alternative positions regarding this level of their histories. The list 
of labels includes subjectivism, cssentialism, big battalivM/rt history, ency- 
clopcdianism, and sciehtism. Again they seem congruent with various stances on 
ethnography and-participant observation. , 

Fourth, he argues that calling one history a superior or better history than 
another piece of work involves more than judgments of truth of facts and truth 
of causal statements. Finally, regarding historical memorability, he leaves the 
analyst with a rclativistic and contextualist problem: **I know rfo rock or historic 
; cal practice or usage upon which to rest some definition of historical memorabil- 
ity" (p. 26), In my judgment, that takes the participant observer, insofar as his 
descriptive narrative is like an historical narrative, back to a broadercontextualist 
stance of his purposes, his priorities, his problems, and his situation,* and the 
purposes, priorities, problems and s;ituations of his multiple audiences. la a sense 
tkis is every researcher's concern. In another sense, I am arguing that the 
participant observer has a special and potentially very powerful stance toward 
these issues. 

\ Beinets Analysis: Presentational Modes, Explicating Kenneth Beittel's ap- 
prbach to participant observation constitutes an exercise in the totality of the 
methodology. However, his point of view regarding the several narratives which 
might be written is central to his analysis and provides a complement as well as 
supplement to White's historical analysis of narrative. In contrast to most 
participant observers, Beittel focuses on the individual rather than the group. The 
individual in this case is in an interesting setting, a basement laboratory in the art 
education building at Pennsylvania State University, and he is irivolved in **the 
making of art," a series of drawings using pencil, charcoal, and ink. The 
laboratory perrpits time-lapse photographs, notes on the process, and interviews 
stimulated by the photos. The two-hour weekly sessions continue for ten weeks. 
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Some individuals return for several semesters. Beittel's major asSumptipns afe 
twofold: * to study the making of art one must move as closely as possi- 
ble . . to^the creating stream of consciousness, and.[second|y] ... a special 
participant observer role js essential to this' closeness" (1973; p. 8). At the data 
level, BejttePhas (1) niute evidence, that is, the picture^nemsclves; (2) iconic 
representations, videotapes and motion pictures of the artist in action; (3) process / 
representations of the evolving art work; that is, the ffmc-lapsc still photographs ^ 
of the developing picture; and (.4) thc'riotes kept/by the observing researcher and 
recordings of the interviews between the observer and the artist. ' 

From these data, Beinel argues that several kinds,., of narrtitives can be de- 
veloped. Several of- these rcniain very close to*^the data. The * 'first-person 
singular narrative" is an anempt to "reunite the available information on a 
drawing's evolution als .though the-anist were thinking to himself as he works" 
(1973, p. 34). His examples, such as this one of Larry's, graphically*convey the 
portrayal: **Lct*s see . . . I'd like to try to get that ba^ downtown Baltimore 
feeling. I can see it. How to begin? Like I'm right in the middle, everything 
stronger than me. But how to get it on the page? Whatjine to hang it on? They 
need to fan but like. Guess I'll just jump in. Stronger, bolder strokes. There 
... bener watch how I mix black and white paints. I'll lose that grunginess of ^ 
outdoors against that black, black inside feeling — the bar, the strip show. The 
black's gona count . . ." (1973, pp. 36-37). But asgrippinf, as the' narrative is, 
it loses for Beittel some of the broader context, both in the long-term serial 
perspective and in the host of additional elements of meaning and feeling about 
''downtown Baltimore." 

J. 

Beittel tries next for what he calls a ^'multiple consciousness narrative." The 

artist, Beittel, an assistant, and a visiting psychologist all have taken part iVi the 

participant obseiVation of the drawing process. The descriptive narrative pro- 

duced by these multiple consciousnesses stays at the educated layman's level as 

the several individuals come to grips with the events and conditions of **a unique 

time-space artistic process."' 

Beittel labels a third kind of narrative 'Miterary psychology." It represents an 

observer with a particular theory in mind which guides his perceiving and 

reporting but which still remains couched in the language of the general culture. 

Frequently used theories arc those of Freud, Jung, Langer, and so forth. This 

mode of narration gives Beittel great difficulty. His problem, so it seems to me,' 

is his own creativity. Consider, fo1r example* the following comment: 

My procedure, in actual practice, has been that of coining new terms and labels to aid my 
perception and description of the individual case, arriving at these neologisms as indue* 
tively as possible. Since, ho\yever, I use the new terms for more than one case, they 
function somewhat like principles from psychological theory. In truth, they function nrwre 
usefully when I discuss the problem of representing individual cases in the' abstract, or in 
the general. When I actually speak of a given individual, the terms do not occur as readily. 
In this book, for example,^ have Spoken of '^artistic causality,** "idiosyncratic mean- 
ing,'* and 'intentional symbolization." (1973, p. 44-45). 

If I read him correctly, Beittel has the beginnings of major sensitizing concepts^ 
,which reflect both inner and outer perspectives and which have considerable 
power in thinking about artistic creadvity. Informally we have tried to test this 
potency hypothesis by equating artistic creativity, teacher creativity, and re- 
searcher creativity and looking for analogues to Beittel's concepts in these other 
domains. But my major point is that the generation of these concepts plays back 
into his observing and nar^ting. As' a consequence, the literary psychology 
narrative begins to take on a' considerably more theoretical appearance. 
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In what he callsr "hititorical and interpretive modes twice removed from the 
artist's stream of consciousness," Beittel distances himself in tirne and specific 
occasion to develop narratives which I am more inclined to call JMialytical or. 
theoretical accounts. They continue to have a curious blend of the artist and the 
observer. In essence he tries to draw out the "artist's conceptualization about 
making art" as the artist reflects on what he's done. The* analogue seems to be 
siniilar to our several attempts to capture a teacher's theory of teaching or a 
principal's theory of administration, that is, to determine what are the working 
concepts and propositions. Finally, in some if not most or all artists, Beittel 
pushes toward what the depth psychologists are prone to cair more basic or 
fundamental levels of functioning, and what he calls ''the artist's superondinate ' 
concepts on the iHaking of art or idiosyncratic artistic myths." These are the 
more all-inclusive accounts of the.meshing of an individual's life and his art. His 
major examples are autobiographical, ''the Bach-music landscape theme" and 
"the river theme." In time they stretched over decades; in space they ranged, 
from the Susquehanna River to the battleficjds of France; and in meaning they 
captured the full reaches of an evolving life perspective. 

Finally, he take§ a major position on the observer's relation to the individu- 
al(s) he studies. This he labels the "formative hcrmeneutic mode," a stance 
owhich seems close to a Rogerian counseling relationship. Understanding and 
helping intertwine. The narrative takes on an action perspective. 

This commitment to a narrative as. one of the outcomes of participant observer 
research has further major implications on the kind of sociological and 
psychological theory that one generates and uses. I'm reminded of Becker's 
arguments in the preface to Sociological Work (1970), wherein he sees society as 
collective action, people-doing things together, and sociology as a study of the 
forms of collective action. Any talk of structures and functions must come back 
eventually to individuals doing something together: Similariy, Homans's (1950) 
early admonitions about th* ' 'big'^^words of sociology— status, role, culture, 
authority— must eventually lead back to human beings doing things in particular 
times and places. In psychology, Henr]^ Murr^'s (1938) concerns for persons, 
situations, actions, proceedings, and serials, not to mention needs and presses, 
reflect a point of view, a theory, which is compatible with results presented in 
- narrative form. More recently, Sarbin (1977), in the Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation, has argued that psychological theory needs to be reconstructed 
around a root metaphor or world view of contextualism whiclT^ implies, for him, a 
dramaturgical perspective, units built on historical events and interactirfg indi* 
viduals, and concepts sucti as scenes, plots, roles, and actors if one is to deal with 
creativity, novelty, and change in the hunian condition. By implication he is 
arguing that other theories arc less amenable to these issues. 

Summary. This discussion of the descriptive narrative has shown how com- 
plex and problematic is what nve once thought was a necessary but simple 
task— telling the story of the case under investigation. By appealing to White's 
analysis of the historical narrative and Beittel's imaginative set of alternatives, 
we now see a fuller set of distinctions about the narrative. The implications for 
the kind of psychological and sociological theory arc also apparcnt. The data 
problems, the metatheorctical dilemmas, and the theoretical stance all contribute 
a context to the narrative. The individual ethnographer in doing his work is faced 
with a series of contingent decisions. He who would judge a particular piece of 
ethnography faces a task no less complex. To think otherwise is to make a serious 
mistake. 
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^ Jhe Theoretlcal-Analftlcal-lnterpretlve Level 

* '"■**.* 
^ Ip the discussion of clusters, of dimensions which can be used for analyzing 

and evaluating participant observer research, the argument has proceeded from 

the concrete to the abstract. A number of concerns were caised regarding the 

quality of the d^a. At the next level of abstraction, it' was argued, most 

participant observers want to ''tell the story"' of agrqup, an organization, a 

community. To some, such as Erickson (I97S), Le'yi-Strauss (1963), and Wolcott 

(l97Sa), this is-the core definition of ethnography. Most researchers, however, 

swant to move more abstractly into what is typically called theory, analysis, or 

interpretation. At this point, the'fidd splits apart and almost all comrnonality is 

lost. For purposes of clarity I propose to describe briefly the evolving position we ' 

have taken in inuch of our work, and then to indicate alternative positions. The 

arguments for the pros -and cons of those positions involve , a series of 

metatheoretical dilemmas, controversies which have plagued social science and 

philosophy for a long tinrie and which seem 'to have no clear solutions. 

In recent years we have t^en urging our students to make explicit the theory 
that'^is implicit in their studies; that is, we have asked astudent^ Jones: * 'What is 
Jones* theory of . . Over the past few years this has'yielded Wood's (1977) * 
theory of locali^t educational task groups, Yunker's (1977) theory of professional 
socialization of police officers. Finch's (1978) theory of the teacher and the 
change process in schools, and \yolfson's'(I974) and Lipnick's (1976) theory of 
post-Bar Mitzvah religious education, to lisrjust a few. < - 

Asking the question. What is yt>ur theory of . . .? forces the inqui^r to attend 
to issues such as: What is meant by theory? What are the differeni:es iir^etween 
generating and verifying (proving, falsifying) theory? What stance — inner or. 
outer— do you take? What is meant by explanation? What are the boundaries of 
your case? Of what is your case an instance? . % 

I do not believe that these questions are inapplicable to other research modes, 
but educational ethnography or participant observation research is an innovative 
and evolutionary development in most schools of education. The questions take 
on different meanings in this new context. Trying to justify^ a diffeient set of 
activities demands a consciousness of issues that most others can handle by 
assumption or by appeal to the status quo. Further, in making a judgment of the 
adequacy of a piece of qualitative research, one important criterion is* theoretical 
coherence of one's point«bf A^iew. Such internal consistency runs through these 
^metatheoretical issues. . „ • , 

In our first attempts at participant observation (Smith & Geoffrey, 1968; 
Smith & Keith. 1971), we were confident that what we sought was the begin* 
nings of a theory of classroom teaching in the one instance and a theory of 
educational organizational innovation in the other. We were operating wtW 
within the logical positivist's conception of theory. Some of this had roots in 
Feigl (194S) and the eaiiy debate'regarding operational psychology, firidgeman 
( 1927), and Boring (1945). Zetterberg's On Theory and Verification in Sociol- 
ogy (1963) is a simple, coherent account of this position: Concepts are abstrac- 
tions of reality; some are categorical or class labels, and others are dimensions or 
vanates. Propositions are relations between twaor more concepts. Those propo- 
sitions that are tentative are hypotl^ses, and those that are more strongly 
corroborated are laws. When Wo or more pK)positions are joined together, one 
has a theory. 2^tterberg described several variations-;-inventory of antecedents, 
inventory of determinants, chain structures, and axiomatic formats. We have 
developed this position in considerable^ detail in Chapter J, "The Nature of 
Classroom Microethnography,*' in Complexities. 
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Such a concfeption led us in several directions. We' developed glossaries of 
concepts with theoretical and operational definitions and pictorial models of 
miniature' and middle-range theories/ It- led us to a conception of explanation, 
which later we found formalized in HempePs (1965) covering law modeh, both 
deductive nomological (DN) and inductive statistical (IS). The conception 
legitimated our emphasis on theory generation in the case study, with later 
verification/falsiftcation in more classical experimental and quasi-experimental 
designs.' Figure 3 depicts tiiis sequence. « . , 

Our conception of theory also led us to see educational principles as one piece 
of social science anU) social science as part of the larger general fabric of natural 
lawV produced by science. In turn, this was part of a lawful dctennined universe. 
This'point of vjew was influenced, illustrated, and legitimated by several books 
of George Homans: English Villagers of (he 1 3th Century (1941), The Human 
Group (1950), SentimentTTand Activities (1962), The Nature of Social 
Science (1967), and Social Behavior: Its Elementarf Forms (\96\). All in all, 
this conception provided a very powerful, integrated stance. 

In recent years, this intellectual. structure has bcgur^to unravel. The unravel- 
ing has not been the simple pulling of-a single thr^^he fabric was snagged in 
multiple places and in multiple ways. Early on, it was a major puzzlement in 
Cofhplexities, 

A scrious'disconiinuiiy exists within educational psychology. The language of learning 
theory— Hull. Mowrcr. Skinner, or other bchayiorists— used to analyze the behavior of 
children cannot easily: bc.uscd by the teacher to analyze and alter his own behavior. As we 
sec it. the problem focuses on the pupil as anol)jcct, a complex of operant and respondent 
behavior controlled by the environment, a part of which is the teacher. The child's 
rational ity" and autonomy are minimized as the program and the reinforcing contingen- 
cies arc accented. .The teacher, however^ usually is implored to 'Be rational, -to plan 
carefully, to meet the child's needs, and so forth, as tfiough the locus of control lay within 
himself. The teacher who thinks about his own behavior as a scries of operants has 
difficulty in synthesizing these positions. We believe the issue lies fundamentally in the 
heart of contemporaiy social ^science theory, and we do not propose anything like a basic 
solution. Rather, we are going to present a way of talking about teaching that has secnv.'d 
••comfortable"' to us at this fundamental level. It has provided acongriience between 'wic 
experience of ob^rving^and participating in teaching and the language availab^;- for 
describing teaching. As- we meet the traditional problem areas of educational, ps^c A Diogy 
we will try to rephrase them from this point of view. (iSmith & Geoffrey, 1968. pp. 8 7-88) 

This puzzlement is in part the genesis of this chapter and the innumerable 
activities between then and now. 

Snags occurred in reading Bruyn's Human Perspective (1963): he makes a 
case for participant observation as f/i^ method of sociology, based on the central 
criterion that it respects the nature of the subject matter, the human condition. He 
contrasts it with the ''traditional empiricist" position. I found myself doing what 
I thought was participant oBscrvation, yet doing it from a rationale which he saw 
' as a polar opposite. Table 5 is from his account. ; 



TABLE 5 

Th« Human P«rsp«ctive: Itothodologicai Dim«nsiont 







' Inner Perspective 
{Participant ObservBr) 


Outer Perspe^ive 
.{Traditional Empiricist) 




Philosophical - 
^ background 


Idealism 


Naturalism 




Mode of: 
Interpretation « 

Conceptualization 

Description 

cxpianaiion 

Principles 

Models 


Concrete procedures 

Sensitizing concepts 
Synthesis * • - 

Telle 

Vokjntarism 


Operational proced* 

ures 
Formal concepts 
Analysis 

Causal 
Determinism 




Aims 


Sensitively accurate 
interpretation and 
expianation of man's 
social and cultural 
life • 


Accurate measurement 
and prediction of 
man'is behavior 



Source: Ttm Humrni P4^p9cM In Sociology: The Mwthodology of PafUdpant Otos«fvttfon, by S. T. Biuyn (Efv 



gtowood affs. N.J.: Prenticc-Hall. 1966. p. 49). 

The Homanian rationale is heavily on the sidef of traditional empiricism. In 
addition, Bniyn argued from a broader position in the humanities. The Aesthetic 
Education Program (Smith & Schumacher, 1972) literature became increasingly 
salient. The central point, however, remained — Homans and Bniyn, the major 
exponents of case studies, qualitative observation, and generation of grounded 
theory, were operating from highly divjergent metatheoretical positions. 

Quandaries occurred in trying to formalize a concept of explanation. As I read 
Hempel (1965) and saw the linkages to earlier reading of Fcigl (1945), I cheered 
at the more philosophical underpinnings of Homans an^ Zettcrbcrg. The major 
villains that Hempel was flogging were Scriven and Dr^y, so I went back to thejr 
btiginal papers (Scriyen, 1959; Dray, 1957). In his characteristic style, a style riot 
- known for understatement, Scriyen (1959) blithely stated his thesis: 

Such, in brief, is the argument that ties together the certainty of explanations with the ' 
possession of laws and the possibility of prediction!;'. In its most convincing form, it is due 
to Professor C. G. Hempel. I refer to it as the deductive model of^kplanaiion because it 
proposes as a criterion for good explanations the dedikibiliiy of a statement of the facts to • 
be explained from statements of the antecedent condition and relevant^ laws. / have the 
greatest respect for its powers, its interest, and its adherents, but I shall argue that it is 
4 wrong, not only in detail but in conception, (pp. 444-445; italics added) 
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Theory , 
construction 



Verlficalional research 

1. Lal)orjtory^ 
experiment 

2. Classroom 
experiment ' 

3. Correlational 
analyses 




0' 



Figuit 3. A process model integrating educational leseaich styles, educatiqiial practice, 
and educational theoiy.'^(Froin The Completes ojan Utim Ckssroom, by 
' L. M. Smith and W. Geoffrey. New Voik: Holt,llinehan & Winston, 1968, 
p.246.) , : 



On thev one hand.it is reassuring to find philosqphy of sciente, like other^ 
intellectual domains, riven with conflicting positions among major theorists. On 
the other\hand, this is troublesome when one is trying to put one's intellectual 
house in order. And particulariy it is troublesome. when one is trying to justify a 
departure from the norms ^f inquiry in the educational research community. 

In part,\too, the unraveling occurred as I fead more intensively in the 
philosophy ^iid^social science" of science — particularly the splendid series by' 
Toulmin and Goodfield (1961. 1963, 1965). The diversity of what was and is 
scientific methbd and theory is startling to behold. Stories that I knew before as. 
isolated fragments from high school and college science were elaborated and 
arranged into a complex design. Variations^in inquiry across subject matter areas 
and across centuries were pieced together. The incredible celestial forecasting of 
the Babylonians was dust bowl empiricism at its best . The invention of theory by, 
the Greeks spanned a multitude of "interpretations" of celestial affairs before the 
current synthesis, or present-day common sense. The discovery of time, the 
Darwinian , revolution, the implication fof * 'the. present state of nature and 
humanity as temporary products of a continuing process developing through 
time** (Toulmin and Goodfield, 1965, p. 246) chiallenged the fixity of the 
17th-century religious-scientific worid view^This broader history intermingled 
with Snow's The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution (1959), Kuhn's T/i^ 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1970), and Ziman's Public Knowledge 
(1968), all accounts of scientific communities and how they function. ^ 

At a personal lisvel, I found myself challenged by Professor Beittel, both in 
conversation and in coming to terms with his provocative work on the production 
of art. He was doing his own variant of participant observer research; he had read 
our work as carefully as anyone, and he was chastising us for not seeing the fiill 
''implications of what we were doing. Our lack of vision concerned the incompati- 
bility of oar stance at the root metaphor level of contextualis'n, and the very 
important problem of individual creativity. In an important way he provided an 
.artistic educational instance of Bruyn's more' general sociological perspective. 
This he did while we were doing an evaluation of an aesthetic educatipn program 
and more generally starting a series of inquiries into psychological aspects of 
aesthetic education (Smith & Schumacher, '1972; Smith, 1975a & b,' .1977a). It 
was timely, troublesome, and stimulating to be told that the worid view, the root 
metaphor, the major polar principle, was incompatible with the logic of the 
methodology we were using and with the central procedural activities in which 
we were engaged. * 

Then there came an intemal tearing apart of the fabric by the dominant group 
of educational researchers. As an educational psychologist, I have been taken 
aback with a number of my most respected colleagues who have' expressed a 
malaise with the theoretical outcome of traditional educational and psychological 
research, -even when done at a highly sophisticated level (Cronbach, 1975: 
Jackson; Jenkins, 1974; Sarbin, 1976.) The major statement, howcvo^ is Ctour^ 
bach's (1975) addlcss on receiving the APA Distinguished Scieg^ific "Award. 
He makes several points skeptical of scientific theory in^^education. 

First, Cronbach observes that the aptitude treatment interaction problem 
. seems unsolvable as regards more complex and higher order interactions: '"Once 
we attend to interactions, we enter a hall of minors that extends to infiiiity" (p: 1T9). 
Second, he suggests the time element — which decade the data were gathered— as 
a source of interaction of great importance to educational affairs. Many empirical 
propositions, especially those involving open systems, have a short half-life/ 
Once again he develops a powerful metaphor to make his poijit: ''It is as if we 
needed a gross of dry cells to power an engine and could only make one a month. 
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The energy would leak out of the first, cells before we, had half the battery 
completed. So it is with the potency of our generalizations" (p. 122). Third, this 
view has major consequences for his early work on construct validity, in which 
he and Meehl imported an epistemological rationale from a logical positivist 
view of social science as a part of natural science (Cronbach & Meehl, 1956). 
Fourth, as he shies away from **enduring theoretical structures" and "theoretical 
palaces," he moves toward "interpretations in context;" These are more jieavily 
descriptive and more shaiply tied to local situations. He, too, accents the analogy 
to historical inquiry, and to the generation of a perspective or point of view. 
Finally, as he argues that hcoad and enduring theories about man in sdciety are 
unlikely on the horizon, he sets forward two goals for the educational inquirer 
"One reasonable aspiration is to assess local events accurately, to improve 
sh'ort-nin control.*. . .The other . is to develop^ explanatory concepts, that 
will help people use their heads" (p. 126). More and more Cronbach seems to be 
moving toward what Bruyn (1966) calfc "concrete univcrsals," meanings in the 
local culture, and "sensitizing concepts,** which link the scientist's world to the 
conventional worid, ^ 

In an interesting sense these more "recent educational psychology points of 
view seem to come 'full circle, back to Scriven's early confrontation with 
Hempcl. In his conclusion, as he argues for truisms as grounds for historical 
explanation, Scriven quoted, then rejected, Boswcll: "Great abilities, arc not 
requisite for an Historian. . . ." Rather, Scriven (1959) fell: "To get the facts 
ready to one's hand, to avoid invention in reporting them, to penetrate their 
meaning and illummate their presentation it might well be said that these are 
tasks to tax the greatest powers of the human mind"(p. 471). Cronbach, referring 
to Scriven, made his final point: c^, % 

" • • • s ■ 

The special task of the social scicnitst in each generation is to pjn down the contemporary 
facts. Beyond that, he shades with the humanistic schblar and tl^e artist in the effort to gain 
insight iijto contemporary relationships, and to realign the culture's view of man with 
present realities. To know man as he is is no mean aspiration. 

To someone who has been arguing for "theory generation" as' th^ goal of 
qualitative fidld research! . this is not a happy state to be in. 

Finally, I have been strongly influenced by what Tve come to call ||ie Hirst 
(1966)i O'Connor (1973), and Struthers (1971) debate, the degree to which 
educational theory is mostly «cientific, mostly ethical, or some combination of 
the two. The position one takes on this metatheoretical issue delermines quite 
strongly the logic of the argument one derives from one's data and analysis. If the 
key terms of the theory — for example, .education, curriculum, and teaching — 
contain value statements in their very structurejas Peters, l%5; Scheffler, 1971; 
Green, 1971; 'and Gowin% 1976, among oth*9]rs, aofgue) then an "objective," 
"scientific" theory of education is impossible. An educational theory which has 
ethical components in its core concepts is a very different theory from one which 
is "scientific." Such a view ripples through such practical item?, as making 
recojnmendations from research studies, dealing wth multiple and 'sometimes 
conflicting values in evaluation, analyzing^divergent interests in the politics of 
education, and making discriminations among such activities as teaching, in- 
structing, and indoctrinating."^ » 

In conclusion, the more involved I became in observational studies, in reading 
methodological rationales of other observational inquirers, in keeping up with the 
activities of educational and social science colleagues, and in trying to ground the 
theoretical rationale in more philosophidal conceptions, the more difficulties and 
irresolvable dilemmas arose. Nonetheless, as I read observational reports, the 
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criteria I tend to foetus on a( the theoretical level are these: First, insightful 
distinctions, that is, novel concepts, propositions, and perspectives that tell me 
something about the phenomenon that . I did not know before. Second, <:lear 
definitions of new concepts, at the semantic or theoretical level and at the 
operational, index, or concret^ example level. Third, a cumulating glossary of 
these Ideas within a specific project' and across projects, that is within the 
investigator's research serials Fourth, tde interrelations of ideas into patterns or 
concatenations, |s Kaplan (1964) callsithem, or more iibstract formal deductive, 
systems, ^s Hempel (1965) calls them. Fifth,^^van^the findings to be useful, that * 
is', helpful in solving problems when Tm >yorking in the same broad domain, 
either as a researcher or a practitioner. All thi^ seems to be a way of saying, that 
the theory should be novel, ^comprehensive, internally consistent, and functional, 
a reasonably conservative view oflheory: 



Metatheoreticat tssu'es: Assumptions In the Phrasing of Rguits 

"To ask what has been leamed from an observational project is to pose the 
theoretical-analytical-interpretive issue jn a slightly different forni. To have a 
rationale for the manner in which one phrases those results^moves one into a 
'series, of metatheoretical dilemmas. To be called on to jud^ observational 
research proposals, as one might do on an NIE panel, or to judge reports of 
observational projects, as one might do as a book or journal editor, demands,a 
stand on these issues. . 

^Root Metaphors, Implicit in the structuring of one's results are more general 
assumptions, stances, and pers))ectives, analogies and metaphors from which 
. individuals operate and which guide thinking over troublesome spots and im- 
plicitly make some events but not others problematic". Stephen Pepper (1942), the 
philosopher-aesthetician, speaks of these as root metaphorsTHe argues that four 
or five of these have currency in contempoi;pry thought: mechanism, organicism, 
formism, and contextualism. To conceive of human events in terms of clocks and 
pendula or ^billiard tables, balls^ and cues, js to adopt -a^echanistic root 
metaphor. Behaviorism, in his view, is a psychological theory grounded in a 
metaphor which solves -many problems but has more trouble coping with prob- 
lems of creativity, of opinion, of choice, of traged}^. Organicism or growth 
metaphors undergird many counseling and pers^bjiality theories (^.jg., self ac- 
tualization). Formism or structural metaphors give leg^itim'acy to trait theories and 
classical individual -difference psychology. Contextualism raises iinages of his- 
torical happenings, events, contexts, and syntheses. Goffman's (1959) brand of 
symbolic interactionismand Burke*s(1945) grammar of motives would be others. 
In.brief, the hypothesis Tm proposing is th^t a critic, judgejror evaluator brings 
one or another of the^e root metaphors to his task, just as the inquirer brings one 
or another to his task. Most participant observer^ are probably contextualists. 
When mismatches occur, the critic or judge defines almost ^ipconsciously the 
inquiry out of the domain of legitimacy, ' ' " " 

inner vj. Outer: Observer Stance and Theoretical Perspectives. jWhen 
Geoffrey and I first 1)egan thinking about what we were doing methodologically, 
we began to talk aboOt our '*inside-outside"^ stances. This seemed to make 
uncommonly good sense in understanding what was going on in the classroom. I 
was the objective outsider; he was the insider, privy to the entire system. Later 
we were to find that Gold (L958) and Junker (I960) had a.taxonomy of such 
roles, that Bruyn (1967) spoke of involvement and detachment, and that ^Wr 
dermaker had a book entitled Stranger and Friend (1966). She stated th^ task for^ 
the outsider in lucid prose in the preface: 
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To understand a strange society, the anthropologist has traditionally immer^fcd himself in 
it, learning, as far as possible, to think, see, feel, and sometimes act as a member of its 
culture and at the same time as a trained anthropologist from another culture. This is the 
heart of pa'rticipant observation method — involvemefit and ^etachment. Its practice is both 
an art and a science. Involvement is necessary to understand the psychological realities of 
: a cuUure, that is its meanings for the indigenous memliers. Detachment is necessary to 
construct the abstract reality: a network of social relations including the ryles and how 
they function— Hiot necessarily real to the people studied, (p^. 9) 

Once again* we find that the kind of "leammgsV one desires from one*s 
inquiry keep tugging at the kind of data. For Pbwderinaker, "meanings TOr 
indigenous members* \ and "construct the abstract reaJi'ty'* constitute the twin 
goals. Others (Bruyn, for instance^ stay more with the meanings for the partici- 
pants, while some (Homans, for instance) are more bchavioristic natural scien- . 
tists looking for general truths and hy|>otheses. I have never lived comfort- 
ably with the dichotomy between th^ inner perspective — the world as viewed 
from the point of the agent — and the outer perspective— the agent viewed as one 
part of the natural worfd. n ^ . 

A resolution dt synthesis,^ if it be that, seems awkwardly simple", perhaps 
overly simple. It lies in the continual transformatiori of the internal perspective 
through knowledge from the external perspective.^ For instancy, in our early« 
study, of arv urban class^iA we approached the setting, in part, as descriptive 
behaviorists. The analogue between the Skihncfrbox and the classroom box was 
very real. Equally, Geoffrey's point of view,«especially his decision making, 
^emed very critical. Our hope was, and^is, that rnsofar'as we could'say some 
important things about the regularities of his classroom, regularities that were 
*generalizable to other classrooms, -other teachers could be^'taught to think and act* 
in terms of these regularities. Their iotemal perspectives would be enhanced by 
such knowledgi:. i * * 

This same position is reflected iir a 'point of view about consulfing which 
derives in part from Gouldner's (1961) comments on the theoretical requirements 
of applied social science. First, one Jieeds to carefully. understand the client's 
puiposes, internal perspective, and statement of the'problem. Second* these ideas 
n^ust be translated into one's own theoretical;;'ppint of view and solved in orie's 
own terms. Tfiird, the<3''results" must t>e translated back iiito a framework tjseful 
to the clientsMJsually a fojurth step occurs, one of mutual adaptation. The 
experience teaches "both parties things they Hadn't known before — enlarges and 
differentiates their repertory of ideas. ^ 

If I read the Toulniin and Goodfield (1961) pr^int of view correctly, they are 
arguing that the conventional wisdom, the comnrAOn. sense of an era, has evolved 
over the recorded history of man. As they say in regard to the fabric of the 
heavens, ''Common sense is a powerful mould. . . . One century's common 
sense is an eariier century's revolutionary discovery ^hich has since been 
absorbed into the natural habits of thought" (1961, pp. 15-17). People with 
• commqnsense idj^as that heavenly bodies are of different orders, such as stars, 
planets, and meteors; thif atoms are^nqt^e ultimate particles sought by the 
Greeks; £md that humao. history antedates Adam and Eve ate in some important 
respects different from people of eariier ^n^rations. the most important aspect 
of this difference is that outer perspectives developed by cumulating-applications . 
of intelligence and rationality to problejms have created social structures which in 
turn create individuals^with different internal perspccriyes. Scriven (1972T takes 
an even stronger position and argues for sidestepping the entire debate: "I want 
to suggest that once again we should be willing to forget the dichotomy of 
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external/internal, subjective/intersubjective, and think of these as claims that 
tof/r require and refer to internal slates and external ones" (p, 1 14), All of these 
arguments seem to concur with; but go4 step further than, Campbell's discussion ' 
of qualitative knowing, which we cited earlier. - 
" Miniature Theories vi. General Theories. Because case studies of classes or 
schools often h^ve a holistic or systemic quality* they tend to get caught in 
dilemmas regarding the scope of the theory. Various labels have been coined* 
such as miniature theories, middle-range theories, and^ubstantive theories, to 
contrast with abstract Ji^ory, formal theory, or general theory (Glaser& Strauss, 
1967; Meiton, 1957; Zetterberg^ 1965). In our work we have tended to solve the 
problem in several ways. Frftt, we accent the building of pictorial models of 
smaller pieces of the educational worid understudy. These might be described as 
miniature theories of pupil roles, ^^such' as court jester, or pupils on contract 
(Smith & Geoffrey, 1968), or rhiniature theories of facade and individualized 
curriculum and instruction (Smith & Keith, 1971)> The major concepts within 
these miniatur^ theories become parts of larger and more abstract clusters within 
the sanie research study. Increasingly, and with sopne difficulty, we are attempt- 
ing to link (hem across studies. For instance, innhe Alte investigation in 1977 I 
picked' up ifie concept **idiosyncratic styles of teaching,'' which had come up 
almost tangentially a decade jTefore in our apprenticeship study (Connor & 
Smith, 1967; Smith, 1972). The hope is that these largier integrations will 
culminate in a more general theory of education. 

Pattern Explanation vs. Deductive Explanation, If one can believe the 
philosophers of science (Hempel, 1965; Kaplafi, 1964; Scriven, 1958, 1959), a 
large controversy exists in the phrasing qDibstract social science results. We got 
mixed up in it in several' ways. First, the Romanian approach, which is essen- 
tially grounded in a deductive nomological rationale, was one of our guides. 
Second, Becker's (1958) early ^paper on problems of" inference. and proof in 
participant obseivation suggested a four-step procedure: (1) selection and defini- 
tion of problems, concepts, and indices, (2) checking the frequency and distribu- 
tion of phenomena, (3) construction of social system models, and (4) presenta-^ 
tion of results. It, too, was influential and pushed us toward pattems, configura-^ 
'lions, and concatenations, gariy 6n, Geoffrey, Keith, and I struggled with the 
various diagrams, models, and miniature theories in Complexities md Anatomy. 
We tried, unwittingly at times, for more abstract, deductive, covering law 
statements anti at other'^imes for more concrete, systemic, configurations or 
pattems. The dilemma has remained. We have found each mode to be informa- 
tive at different points as we reached for understanding* 

Educational Rather than Social Science Theory, Traditionally, an<},paiticu- 
lariy in its ^search effoits, education has borrowed from the social sciences. The 
methods, measures, apparatus, and ideas of anthropology, sociology, and par- 
ticularly psychology have been brought to bear on the teacher, the classroom, 
the school, and the curriculum. At this time it seems appropriate to ask whether' 
' education has profited substantially from the stepsister relationship, and whether 
it may now be time to take seriously such terms as teaching, curriculum, steering 
group, lesson, and recitation and to build a genuinely educational theory with 
core primitive terms, derived terms, and sensitizing concepts of jts own. Paitici- * 
pant observer research seems uniquely suited to this task because of its efforts to 
understand events in a culture and system from the poinl of view of the prac- 
titioners in the system. Fenrcting these out, codifying the shades of meaning, 
building them into configurations and propositions, using them to soke signific- 
ant problems seems a worthy objective. A vigorous application of such a 
criterion by joumal editors or funding committees would change the nature of 
educational jargon and n\aybe eventually the phenomena themselves. 
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Social and Educational Theory: Natural or Artifactual. Basic to the formu- 
lation of one*s results is a belief concerning the formulation of social science 
generalizations as natural science laws or as more artificial or artifactual princi- 
ples depencjeht on human institutions which are constructed for individual and 
collective purposes. In a sense this scrms a form of emergence, tjhat is, living 
organisms and events are different in some important ways from ioofganic 
events, and hunfian beings are different in some important .ways from other 
animals. As one moycs into social events of hum^an beings, the openness andL, 
indeterminancy loom larger and larger. Natural law seems less and less appli- 
cable, so the argument goes. Within educational theory Cronbach (1975) and 
Gowin (1976) have voiced a variant of th'is more explicitly than most of their 
fellows. . • . 

The is/ought problem is solved classically by splitting science and ethics, 
with science trying to describe the world as it "really is" and with ethics trying 
to clarify thc^ood or the ideal, the world as it ' should be." As social theory is 
coifceived more^oward the artificial or artifactual, it often takes oil aspects of 
practical theory or a thcoty of action (Schwab, 1969, 1971, 1973). This raises 
old arguments that are somctirtlcs posed as histdrical explanation vs. scientific 
explanation. Dray (1957) and Scriven (1938, 1959, 197'2) have had a running 
argument with Hempcl (1965) for several dccac?«s over these issues; In ^ recent 
paper, within a long series of essays attacking the niorc formalist position of the 
logical positivists, Scriven (1972) argues algain ihc nature of historical knowl- 
edge a& the prototype for education in particular and social science in general. He 
is referring to "weak knowledge claims ... a knowledge claim of a rather 
different kind from the usual ones." He argues: \ 

One would thus expect it to be the norm in history and, if this approach iS'^ogically sound, 
it docs something to rescue history from the choice between (usual conceptions oO the 
Scylla of science and the Gharybdis of literatuit!. W* can, for instance, answer the 
question, what do we learn from history, without having ro produce absurd or trivial laws, 
or bare particulars about the past, or murmur mysteriously about deepening our under- 
standing of man. What we most importantly Icam from history is a range of 
possibilities — not of probabilities, not of certainties. And of course these are not mere 
possibilities, of the kind thai one has in mind when one says. Oh, anything is possible! 
They arc significant possibilities, ones that have shaken empircs or cabinets bcforc and 
may do so again for all that we know to the contrary . They arc thus most deserving of our 
rcspect, and with our knowledge of them w^can plan morc rationally for the futurc. If we 
wish to make a certain outcome morc likely, then we can try to bring about those 
Conditions which on prcvious occasions, nd^dfemonstrably irrelevant to the present case, 
' did bring about that outcome. If we wish to prcvent an outcome, what we can do is to 
make it less likely; we try to eliminate those circumstances which have in the rclevant past 
brought about this rcsult or repeat those circumstances that have previously fnistrated it. 
We rarcly have much idea about how much effect such actions will have, speaking 
precisely, but we sometimes know that they have a "good chance," or arc a ''desperate 
hope," and to suppose that we shall ever be much better off than that in iiuman 
engineering a history -conscious world is pipe'drcaming. The sad thing is that could 
have done so much and done it so much better if we had been^willing to learn the lessons 
from history that arc therc to be learned^, instead of going in search of some Holy Grail 
whose contents would give us the same kind of predictive rcliability in history that we 
have in astronomy, (p. 115) 

If I understand him correctly he is arguing the more general epistemological case 
of knowledge in a theory of action. 

In Summary, ^educational research workers differ on a number of often implicit 
dimensions and configurationSv which might be called metatheoretical issues. A 
half dozen of these seem particularly important: 
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L The root metaphor within which one works — mechanical, organic, formal, 
or contextual. 

2. The inner or outer perspective one chooses, that is, a stance from the 
' subject's point of view or the outside observer*s point of view. 

3. A theory which is more limited in scope'and time to a local context versus 
^ one that is more general. 

4. A level of abstraction that is more descriptive and concrete or more 
abstract and interpretive. . 

5. A model of explanation that is more covering law versus one that is 
configurational or contextual. 

6. A theory that is more action oriented and more ethical versus one that is 
more descriptive and analytical. 

It is my contention that a reader of participant observer reports,. as he positions 
himself at one or another of the poles in these-metatheoretical dilemmas and as he 
treats these positions as value laden — good, appropriate, desirable — will make 
varying judgments on the quality of any particular piece of research. It is my 
contention also that while these issues separate various ethnographic /esearchers 
from each other, they also represent major differences between the ethnographer 
and the larger community of educational researchers. As such they arc problems 
needing more general attention in the educational research community. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This essay has been directed largely to the educational reseaixrh community, 
perhaps most thoroughly represented by AERA. Most basically, the hope has 
been to widen and deepen the discussion of a brodd methodological stream of 
inquiry — educational ethnography, participant observation, and other case 
studies. More by implication than direct analysis, the assumption is that the 
dominant paradigm — experimental, quantitative, positivistic, and behavioral— 
has been too restrictive to cope with the ideas, the problems, aiid the intere.sts of 
what is called education and of people who call themselves educators. 

More positively, the analysis and its several lines of argument have tried to 
make several major points. A large, interesting, and provocative literature,^ both^ 
substantively and" methodologically (Table 1-4 and the reference list) exists 
within this field study, tradition."" As the activities reflected in those tables. engen- 
dered conversations and communications, individuals beg^n to coalesce in con- 
ference^, groups, comnrlunitie^, and invisible colleges* Witness, for example, 
the Cambridge Evaluation Conferences of 1972 and 1975 and the recent pub^a- 
tion of Beyond the Numbers Cam^ (Hamilton et al., 1977), a reader in alterna- 
tive methods of educational evaluation. The elements in a theory of research 
methodology, as items or pattern^,- can be viewed as group norms or mores of 
those evolving communities. «Over tirpe* Jhe larger research communities and. 
subcommunities eyolveand change, as in the development of Division G, Social 
Context, in AERA and the Council on Anthropology and Education in AAA. In 
time, the theory of research methodology, as with 'any theory, eVoIves and 
changes, perhaps on occasipn jdramatically enough to be labeled a revdiution, as 
K^hn calls 'the paradigm shifts. : % 

Second, a reflexive overview of the cognitivjc processes in field work suggcsts_^ 
A perspective on^the methodology. It is one person's idiosyncratic ''how to do 
it.^'* It, like the methodology, builds on one participant's Actions and observation 
of the p^ess, reading about other persons' observations, a,nd then describing, 
analyzing, and interpreting (hat experience. It is its. own kind of groiinded theory 
of/nethodology. Experi^ntally, the phases and the discriminable items within the 
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phases.are very real. They have a public quality in being sharable, communica- 
ble, and meaningful to other field workers. They seem to help our students in 
learning to do similar work. They seem to lead to knowledges and understand- 
ings that are useful to a variety of persons engaged in educational activities. 

Third, and more specifically within the educational ethnographic, participant 
observation tradition, the essay presents a patterned analysis of the genre of 
. research. The major domains considered were ^t four levels of abstraction, data, 
descriptive paivative, theoretical, and metatheoretical. The framework presents a 
way of talking about any piece of research in the tradition. Such a perspective is 
one step toward a guide to evaluation. Audiences can discern relative kinds and 
amounts of attention to data, to narrative, to theory in a piece of work. If they 
value portrayals more than conceptual models, f9r instance, then one piece will 
be judged better than another, conversely,, if they value model development and 
they find only a portrayal, the evaluation will be different. Each of the levels of 
analysis contains several discriminable subissues. All of these are linked in 
multiple and sometimes contradictory ways to 6ther research traditions in educa^ 
tion, social science, and philosophy. Ovcr^l the framework suggests the kinds of 
things the practicing inquirer might consider as he is developing his oWn'line of 
research. Particular positions of the author were presented in considerable detail 
as one configuration of possibilities. For now that seems enough. 
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1. IKTRODUCTION 

/> " 

The idea I wish to explore in this essay is the genesis of field study 
research problems. The data and forttwt are a case history of our field 
study efforts over the last fifteen years. The basic interpretation falls 
somewhere around the title of the piece - accidents, serendipity and making 
the common place problematic. ' 

A number of reasons suggest that this might be a worthvhile exercise^ 
First, the issue seems to be relevant to one or another of the conference 
topics - the validity and usefulness of field study knowledge, the ethics 
and political aspects of field work, and the training of field workers. In 
my experience, many students learring field based methodologies have great 
difficulty "stating their problem." At the same time many critics of field 
based methods, who come from a more hypothesis testing perspective and tradi- 
tion, cannot cope with field method modes of problem statements. This, in 
turn, prevents the integration of the several traditions into a larger per- 
spective on educational research methods. Further, the nature of the 
statement of one*s problem has a great deal to do with the kind of interpreta- 
tion, generalization or hypothesis development one makes; that is the phrasing 
of the results of the field study. This seems a short step from the kind of 
use one might make of the results in thinking about other issues. In an 
important sense, the origin and initial statement of the problem are criti- 
.cally important for the discussion, negotiation, and contract one makes with 
the individuals in the setting under study - the heart of ethical issues 
in field work. In addition, along the way, I hope to make a case for thei 
utility of field research, the politics of change, based upon the origins 
of the problems ..- . "V* 
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Finally, the Idea for this essay grew concurrently with a related 
essay, ''An fevolvlng logic of partlclpatit- observation, educational ethno- 
grnphy and other case studies" (Smith, 1979). In the latter, a series of 
arguments were presented. (1) rRes^arch methods are norma of particular ^ 
groups of scientists (Kuhn 1970, Zlman 196^); (2) The norms of the edu- 
cational:* research community (e.g., AERA) have been reflected in and subse- 
'if'' 

nuently determined by the Campbell/ Stanley (1963) paradigm; (3) Other 

• ' " ^ ' 

research groups--especlally in sociology and anthropology- -have long and 
Strong traditions of <]ualitative naturalistic observational research. 
(4) ' The Intellectual processes of this qualitative trcdition can be described 
rind analyzed in several phases: early (origitis of problems, guiding models, 
foreshadowed problems), middle (concrete Images, interpretive asides and m 

conscious searching) aD.d final analysis and write up (case as an instance-*^ 

. ■ . *. ■■ ^ . i? 

of a general category, cpmpa^ring and , contrasting, antecedents and consequences, 

• <" . *" y ■ 

and.* collapsing outlines); (5) Criteria for jijdglng qualitattve' observational 

research can be organized at four levels: 1. the data level, 2. the descrip- 

tive n^irrativfe level, 3.. the theoretical analytical level, and 4; the ' 

metatheoretidal level. One of the most troublesome of. those, issues : lies in 

the genesis of the research^roblem in field studies. This paper attempts 

to., clarify that further. ' . 

A word seems necesssary on the case study strategy of looking back on 

one's own efforts. I have strong commitments' to cumulating ca^ti^, (Sm^ 

■' " ■ > • . ■ ■ . • • •" . • • '~ — , 

1971, 1977), to^ reflexiveness in research^ that is, the ftvet hods arid findings . 

should play back and forth intb all aspects of -one's profesirl<)nal life . • 

(Smith 1979), and to. the explicatiori= of research serials (Smith 1974, 1977; 

1979). The latter feeling has been stirred by Beittel's work (1974), and 

was accented this summer wherVilir spent six wef>!ks at CARE, the Center for • \ 
. ' ^^'^ 126 ■ ■ 
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Applied RescATch In Educfltion, at the University of E«st Angllii. The 
opportunity to rend accounts of the Hutnanltles .Cu^lculum Project;., SARARI, 
UNCAL. nnd the. Case Records Archives Project; and then to tmlk ^^Imost dally 

and often at sevei'al hours at a»tlme with Che various Individuals who had 

I* 

been involved in some ten years of field research on curriruluin and teachlng-- 
development, evaluation, Inservlce, dlsAeminatlon--r^as very instructive, 
(e.R. . MflcDonflld & Walktr . 1976)". " While that Is Another story. It "strengthened 
my belief in the Importance Jof- reporting on p particular research serial; 

Figure I contains our varloustp*y^3jects arrayed on a time line, clustered 
33 to setting, system, and subntanre under study and with source of support- 
Hopefully this wiU provide an overvlen, presage some of the more general 
statements that I want to make, and form the background for a contextual 
;ina lysis • , •* 



Insert Figure I about here 
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Flgiire 1 A.Chronlcle of Research Problems 



2.' THE CASE STUDY: DESCRIPTION AND INITIAL 
• INTERPRETATIONS 

2,1 The Initial Studies 

While the origins of The Complexities of an Urban ^cl^ssroom hud its 
own unique sec of particulars, its latent characteristics were a prototype 
of the origins of most of the lat^r studies,, yin a Washington University 
summer course .entitled "Th^ Classroom as ^ Sotelal System," ve were dls- 

■ ^ ^ ■ ' — X . • 

• cussing a number of pieces of resear^cH,' their key concept^, and their 

measuring Instruments. As a cl^as exercise everyon^e took the Minnesota 

Teachers Attitude Inventory^^CMTAI) . One of the class members, William 

Geoffrey, upojn handlng^t in commented, "This is the way I feel but it's 

got nothing to ^ with the way I teach.J*^ - I probably said something like 

"Oh," as I recovered from the neatly Inserted needl<- and we began a con* 

versatlon. Along the way he* suggested that I ought to come down into the 

inner city and see what it was like in the real world, another bit of 

commentary on the kind of middle class educatlona^l psychology we had been 

dealing with. That fall I did spend a few days there, and began the round 

of entry conversations that led to the following fall's intensive observation. 

■ ■ " • . . . « 

The beginning of that problem possessed several key aspects* First, 

an experienced teacher believed some untapped (at least by me) Important 

events were going on around him. While we didn't know it then, this stanc* 

of problem identification has been called more recently, practice oriented 

inquiry (Atkln 1973)* He distinguishes it from discipline oriented inquiry. 

Insofar as any ideas and insights can be garnered they should have relevance 

to the domain from which they came. That seemed tacitly important then. 

Now those ideas are linked .with several of Glaser and Strauss' (1967) 

general points: the generation of grounded theory vs. the veirlflcatlon of 
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theory and substantive theory In contrast to. formal theory. If knowledge 

ut^lllzatlon Is a longXterm goal the^e^^jgem Important antecedents* 

In our initial attemprv^^ formalize "the problem" we tied It to some 

developing concerns in educ«lonal theory in pur initial proposal: 

To this invertigaror's knowlea^B^here has been no significant 

' break-through /in conceptualizing a middle class teacher 's coping with 

a class of children from a lower social Vlass. Recently, strategies 

. for dealing with lower class children have beeji suggested in a number 

of sources. They are impressive in their vivld^e.ss , their variety, 

and, to the present, their lack of synthesis. BeckeV^X1951 , 1952) 

suggests that the teacher must be jshowy, dramatic, and acceptant of 

minimal effort. Watson (1962) suggests "The starting point Is respect. 

Nothing else that we have to give will help very much if It is offered 

with a resentful, contemptuous, or patronizing attidue (p. xl)." 

Riessman (1962) comments: ' 

"She can concentrate on those values which she holds ^In 

common with the pupils and Ignore the differences • • . She 

can ignore value questions entirely and £ocus on teaching 

'basic skills and knowledge . . . There is one more option, 

and this vltfwpoint underlies the present book. The teacher 

may, in' a designated area, explicitly and openly disagree 

with a value bias like antl-lntellectualtsm. If she does 

this directly and honestly, not snobbishly or manlpulatlvely , 

she may be able to sway students, and may also be more at 

ease in her relationship to them (p. 82)." 

And then, he states, almost as a second thought, what seems to 

this investigator a most important corollary: ' - I 
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"Of course/ disagreemenc, to be fruitful » has to take 
place within a framework of general acceptance, and so the 
teacher, in order to be effective in opposing certain be- 
liefs, has to be able to share, or at least respect other 

sentiments (p. -82)." . 

_* • 

It is precisely at this point, the understanding of the context 

■ ^ <v - 

surrounding the selection and use of a strategy, that the present 

' ft ■ , ■ 

research will focus. (1963). 

We also made some comments about what seemed tq be relevant social 
■i- . • . ' * 

psychological literature. 

In recent years the conciipt of group norms has become central in 

' i 

the theories pf many social psychologists and sociologists (Sherif 
et al*, 1956,, 1961; Schacter, IC^^i; Romans, 1950; Thibaut & Kel ley, 
I959J. In his extensive analysis of the\tnicture of group norms . 
Jackson (1960, 1962) has presfsnted a return pdtential model 'which in- 
corporates a number of phenomena elated to norms. One, aspect of 
this is norm correspondence^ or non-correspondence. Essentially this 
is the degree Of 3iLv:^\arity i^i t*: values or schemata of an individual 
group member and the wnc^ w^^. nona of the group. Jackson's analysis 
has had obvious productive consequences in general social psychology. 
It seems to offer a polwt of departure fOtr a numbejip of iraportw^t edu- 
cational and classroom Isssues reletting the teacher's behavio^ with the 
classroom group. ♦ t, 

It is^our hunch that thia problem m«y yield conceptually because 
tt seems to be an instance of the more general case of non-corresponding 
normative structure. If we can extend Jackson's theorizing, if we can 

collate the findings of such relevant literature as Merel's (1949) work 
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with child leaders and ••instltutlonallBatlon," Llppltt's (1958) oodlfl- 
cntlon of Levin „ in the Dynamics of pinnned chunge and Coch and French's 
(1953) field experimentation In ••Overcoming resistance to change^^ then 
case study observations of a teacher working with such a problem should 
be a fruitful addition to educational literature (1963). 
In essence y we mixed together two kinds of literature. That^s created 
some confusion which only recently we have begun to straighten out. But 
that^s running ahead of the story. The Important point th^t^s assumed In 

the brief quotes Is the assumption that theory—edu^d'atlonal or social psycho- 

■ \ 

logical — should help solve problems of the order "a middle class teacher's 
coping with a class of children from a lower social class." That, too, has 
been more Implicit than explicit, but it has been a major element in framing 
problems and in organizing results of the field inquiry. Gouldner' s . (1961) 
"Theoretical requirements lOf the applied social sclences^^ has been helpful 
in making that part of the perspective conscious. 

That proposal was not funded, and as we heard later, on the grounds 
that one c«n^t generalize from an N of 1. But Sandy Charters, who was 
Acting Dlr^.^ct:cc of the Graduate Institute of Education that Spring urged me 
CO go.nhead .^nd he cut a course from my teaching load to give me some extra 
izime. ifiter, rrs intriguing data were coming in, we rewrote the proposal for 
a smfill contract from OE, which was 'funded, mostly jEor typing, help i^h the 
field notes and some time released from teaching summer school. At this 
point the problem evolved another step into •'Toward a model of teacher 
decision maklng_in an urban classroom." The general objectives were, stated 
in the following form. ' 

The fundamental objective of thla research* la the construction 

of models and theory to analyze an important practical educational 
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problem in contemporary society. The purpose is not to verify hy- 
potheses. The practical problem surrounds a middle class teacher's 
attempts to vork with a group of children from an urban slum neigh- 
borhood. The theoretical fraraevark vhlch is^ being formulated is a 
critical synthesis xjf such social system'concepts as external system, 
internal system, practical equilibrium, norm, interaction, activity 
■ and sentiment, and of such deciision making concepts as choice, fact 

and value propqsitions, alternatives, consequences and effectiveness. 
^ (Dec. 1963) .1 • 

The tentative generalizations which vere evolving: (1) resources are needed 
to do the^ork one wants to do and (2) one must phrase the problem in ways 
that meet the specific objections and in ways which are compatible with the 
voidest range of one's peers. 

^The abstract of the procedures contained several items. > 
> Standard participant observation procedures^ for an exploratory 

field tstudy: of an ongoing institution have been utilized. The princi- v 
pal investigator has spent a full semester all day-evcry day (Hiff ' ' . 
. University commitments have been lightened; his classes meet late 

afternoons and evenings) in direct observation of a single elementary 
school classroom in an urban slum. The research associate is a regular- 
ly employed public school teacher. The field notes of direct observations 
and informal interviews with pupils and teachers form the basic concrete 
data which are to be analyzed. To the investigator's knowledge such 
intensive observation by both an outside observer and by the teacher of 
the process of development of a single classroom from its beginning 
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Later Paul Pohland and I (1974, 1976) came Co the conclusion chaC no 
such enclCy as "Standard paftlclpant observatid 
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to Ita semester's conclusion is unique in the/educ^itlonal literature. 

"* ■ ' .... 

(Dec, 1963) 

'Tflcttly, then, in the last sentence, we were on to tin Important Issue, 
the intertwining end complementarity of problem and method. Now' I would 
argu^^^hat a ll^day /everyday , inside/outside, single classroom, beginning 
to end. of semester really elaborate-^'the problem," that is they accent 
lace/t theoretical' issues. We didn't see that then; now it seems a very 
important poin^ in the origin and evolution of field problems. Hence the 
need for the continuing rationalization of problems and methods within 
the same conceptual framework. 

Finally, the problem evolved a^ay from many of our more specific 
theoretical ideas and focused on the more general theme of'a middle class 
teacher coping with a group of lower! class children^ Ultimately as the 
subtitle of Complexities indicates the final reso^lutlon was **Toward a 
General Theory of Teaching." Now we are more prone to say something of 
the order of "a description and analysis of . . ." whatever setting or set 
of events is central. That phrasing permits the widest latitude of investi- 
gation and legitimizes the evolution of the problem which seems always to 
occur. This can be hazardous If the researchers do not have some more 
specific initial themes, hunches, or foreshadowed problems to help guide 
themselves. 

While at the Washington School, two anoToalous events arose which typify 

the general point of niaking the common place problematic "or dramatic. First 

I was, struck by the importance of a faculty peer group in Geoffrey's life 

in the. school. It was truly a reference group with a set of norms which 

were influential in his perspectives and his decision making. I wondered . 

how it had arisen. While these reflections were salient, a chance event 
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occurred. Larry lannaconne who was Director of our Center for Field Studies 
had been approached by two Administrators from the Milford School District 
who vjere beginning a new school. Innovative in design, Administration, 
staffing, and curriculum. Larry was too busy to do the work himself and 
invited me to, lunch with'Shelby and Cohen to .talk about It. When I heard 
that one element of the design was "a faculty new to each ether," "that ^is, 
they were coming from all Over the midwest I kne'w I had a setting for the 
genesis of a facultj^ peer group* In my own mind, the decision was made, 
only the details had to be worked out. In a proposal to OE, the problem 
and objectives were phrased^'as follows. 

The problem to be studied in this investigation contains several 
components. In its most general aspect, we are trying to capitalise 
0X1 a rather unusual .naturalistic event , the building of a new and 
uniquely designed elementary school building. 

, While In a general sense, the question. What happens in such a 
novel situation?, is the focus of the research, the more specific 
problems to be analyzed are: (1) the development of the faculty ^ 
social system; (2) the principal's role vis-a-vis the faculty social 
systcmr^(3) the teachers* innovations in Instruction; (4) the develop- 
ment of the school wide pupil social system. 

1) In a prior, investigation (Smith, A model of teacher decision 
making in an urban classroom . 1964), we were Impressed with the 
importance of a faculty peer group, as an element in the classroom 
teacher's decisibn making. The influence it exerted was not. widely 
• recognised In the building. This clique had been In operation' for a 
- number of years. In this study we will have an opportunity to observe 

t 

the' fonnatlon of an entire faculty, system (18of the 23 teachers are 
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new to the school district), to see In what ways it is a totality, 

^ ' ■ 

what and how cliques are formed, the influence processes, and the 
resulting impact, consonant or dissonant, on the teacher, 

• 2) In the proposed stydy, the principal's decision making^role 
will be a focal point in light of the novel building design, the 
demand for instructional innovation, and the majority of teachers new 
to the system. By capitalizing bnVthese events, which should highlight 
the issues, we should be able to criticize and extend the theory of 
der.islon-roaking as it has been applied in education, e\g, , Halpin, 
Administrative Theory In Education , 

3) Typically, teachers entertain fciii dramatic changed of style, 
curriculum content, or classroom organization. The present setting 
in many ways Is optimal for encouraging creativity it?, these areas. 
Such. innovations with pupils lie at the heart of alterations* in pupil 
outcomes^ Observation should lead to rethinking of models of teacher- 
pupils relationships. These mn^dels will be broader than n^ny current ' 
ones for they must , encompass sjome of the '"team" aspects and «lso the 
novel physical resources. 

4) The pupils' reactions in their new environment will be ob- 

0 ♦ 

served carefully. While one major focus will be on the developing ^*\ 
ser.cimenc toward the new school, such activities, as independent study 
and social interactions, will be considered also. Geographically, 
the large llbrairy-study room and the covered playground area will hjt 
the arenas for initial observation. 

In short, while the study focuses on the impact of a unique . , 

school plant, and. several specific areas of investigation have been 

Fuggest^d, tjie principal investigator's bias leans toward the broader 
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goal of the development and integration of social science theory in 
education. In thio regard , an attempt will be made to synthesize 

role theory, decision making theory, and social system theory as . 

^ they explicate the functioning of this school, (1964) . - 

The original '*pt;0IeTn*^'^became one piece of a larger *%Aiat happens In 
such a novel situation?" The uniquely designed building seemed the strong- 
est W0y to present the problem; ve titled the proposal "Social psychological 
as^ectfl of school building design." Such conversions of problems seems 
to occur throughout much of our ^wbrk as \je,make best estimates of vhat 
-is likely to make the work supportable. The limits of this, (hat is the 
ethics of such tactics need to be explored theoretically and Empirically. 

Once again the principle: "Wltha little help from one's friends," 

*^ , ' . ' * 

this time a faculty colleague rather than a student. Second the problem ' 
was on my mind, X was on the lookout for a setting to see an instance or 
c»se unfold. Third, when the s'etting came along we were able to recognise 
it, to grab hold of it, /and once again to obtain small contract funding. 
^ The initial problem of the faculty peer group in effect was "an idea 
looking for a setting." This I thlnk^l^ unusual way of stating the 
problem. It's not a hypothesis to be tested in the usual sense. Yet ^t ' 
is a testable idea In another senise. The trick seems to be finding a setting 
where the idea will have a fair chance of playing ^itself out and where we 
will have a fair chance of seeing it played out. That seems close to what 
Cartwright and Zander (1968, pp. 32-33) refer to as a natursl experiment. 
Further and perhaps even more important is that the problem changed once 
we were in the setting. . This was reflected in the proposal which was read 
cind approved by Mil ford and Kensington administrators. The setting took on 

a life of its own; anomaly after anomly arose as the events in the life of 
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the school canie and went. Eventually the atudy became an Anatomy of Edu - . 
caflonag Innovation: An Organisat ional Analysis of an Elementary Scho ol.' 
Not only were mundane common place events problettwtlc. but they were on 
the way to becoming dramatic. \ x ' 

Also, at the Washington School, I met an apprentice teachar from City 
^ Tenchers College, In the course of getting acquainted, he comntented about 
his tencher training flpprentir.eship. He spent tvd weeks In kindergarten, 
two weeks in first grade, two In second, and so forth on through the 8th 
grade. \ Each two weeks had a regularity which ended In having the kids 
alone all day oh the second Thursday; To everyone else brought up In the 
system It was "the way It's spozed to be;" to me it was an anomaly, Iricredlbly 
different from Washington University's program and any that I had seen be- 
fore. Two' radically different social structures with the same professional 
go;ils had to be Interesting. Bill Connor, who then ran the GIE program, * . 
and I had been talking In seminar, about collablpratlve efforts. We decided 
that It might make » vehicle for those efforts^ From that , came Pattern^ of 
Student Teaching . Later I was asked by Bruce Joyce to do a paper on "Claaa- ' 
xoom Soctcl Systems and Teacher Education" (Smith 1972). In that » I blended 
ideas from Complexities and Patterns into a synthesis, reflecting some 
things I had been wanting to say for some time. 

This case suggests several additional aspects of the origins of field 
work problems. Not only is there a flow of ideas looking for settings, 
colleagues whose Interests overlap at various points, and resources to help 
do the work^ but also thtsre's a continual search for publication outlets.^ • 
The OE final reports always were "finished" well enough to circulate to 
interested friends and colleagu^Js. Usually they became take off points 

for AERA presentations arid more formal uubllcations as articles, chapters, 
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monoRrnphs or books. On each of those occflstons, the "problem" evolved 
once more ns particular themes for particular audiences at particular times 
arose were redrafted and were presented. This quality of fluidity as one 
constrijes and recons trues problems, data, and interpretations has been 
more tacit than conscious. Recently, we have begun to accent personal con- 
,.«?trucCs and cbntexCuallsm, as Kel\y (1955) and Sarbln (1977) have elaborated 
thenr, as basic to a morecgeneral theory of education. 

*' . . • ' * 

"2.2 Th e CEMREL Relationship ^ _ 

— ■ 

/ ' Inip>lal Studies ; In the raid 1960's OE ' a Laba and Centers Program was 
get ting, underway.' -I was fortunate in getting' Involved with the beginntngr 
of CEMREL, Inc. and fortunate that the Director of the Lab was V/ade Robinson, 
who wa^s interested in and supportive of our work. Whether this was a happy 
accident, or screndipit^r, that gift for finding valuable and agreeable things 
ttot 'sought , I'm not sure. But it wao the beginning of a ten year relation- 
ship Chat was most helpful and productive for me. It solved several major 
probleihs: first, it provided resources--part of ray salary, usually half ' 

'time to cut my teaching load, a half time assistant, usually a Washington 
University Ph.D. student, and a part-time secretary. Second there was an 
unusual degree df autonomy in problem selection and in choice of method. 
Third, the Lab was on to V^actical problems or applied problems in curriculum 
development and evaluation, classroom teaching and school- innovation. All 
in all .a remarkable blend of supportive conditions. 

With Paul Kleine I began a specific probject on the antecedent^nd 
consequpnces of Teacher Awareness, which grew out of a concept In Complexities 
and xAlch was related to some interests he had in cognitive differentiation 

.rfnd cognitive complexity. Later, that problem was redefined into two larger 
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^problems: substantlvely .it became part o£ a larger proj^rain I cat6e to caH< 
"The PsycViology ot Teaching." Methodologically It became part of a larger 
ntte^npt for a r«pDrochemenC In qualitative and quantitative methods. 

Substantively, Complexities ront^ilnvq dozens of concepts , literally 
hundreds of hypotheses, and a number of miniature theories of aspects of 
tearhtng* One of these concepts vas "teacher avareness/' the degree of 
knowled.*^e the teacher possessed of the children. In his/her classroom. It5, 
antecedents and consequence seemed an important substantive problem in its 
own right. Later it seemed an appropriate seep toward building a verified 
theory of teaching. Methodologically, the problem was one Instance of 

.testing a large strategic model in how to approach Inquiiy in teaching. 
Figure 2, from Complexities shows its location. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



The point I'm trying to make here is that problems are encased in 
larger problems and that a reconstrual process is going on constantly. 
This can't be intisrpreted at the level of the discrete project; its algnlfi- 
cance is apparent only in the context of the serial. The serial, however. 
Is evolving at the'same time. As with the cycle in Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance , it ' s a vehicle on^is always working on. That 
complicates inquiry into che crigins bf problems. In short, Klelne and I 
. were testing several hypotheses with varied measuring instruments with 69: 
teachers and hundreds of children. At %he same time, we were testing, by 
way of a single instance, a part of: a general model of the relationship 
'jy between qualitative and quantitative strategies in educational inquiry. 

In the mearttlme, I was looking for a setclng to explore Che "Intellectual 
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Field research: 
classroom micro- 
ethnography 



^ducatiofial 
practice 



Theory 
construction!^ 



Verificatlonal research 

I Laboratory 
experiment 

'2. Classrcooi 
'experlwnt 

^3. Correlational 
analyses 



Revision 
of theoi7 



Figure 2 A process model integrating educational research styles, educational 
practice, and educational theory. (From Smith I Geoffrey, 1968, p. 
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life of the cl^issroom" as a companion piece to the more "social life" 
emphasis in Complexities , Methodologically the possibility of exploring 

the quantification of classrc^ interaction, another part of the quallta- 

/ • ■ ' ■ ■ 

tive/qunntitative rapprochement problem vas continuing^ I ran into a former 

student, Pat Brock, vho vas just finishing a set of Junior high textbooks 
in general science. Patterns and processes of science (1969). It loqked 
like an opportunity to collaborate prqductlvely; From that came a major 
methodological piece/ " Go, Bug, Go"; methodological issues^ in classroom 
observational reseatch and now after a decade we've almost finished , Teach - 
ing general science; a story with some commentary (Brock and Smith, In 
process). But for us here, the problem statement is most critical. Our- 
initial phrasing of the investigation in the context of CEMREL'a Psychology 
of Teaching project was stated broa-^i ;.y--and vaguely-«as follows: 

Expected Outcome ; To study how teachers plan classroom^actlvltles, 
how they behaves in the classroom, and how they work with groups of 
children. ' These studies shoul^d contribute a "more general understanding^ 
which will have theoretical and practical utility for the teacher 
in the classroom and for teacher training. - 
While the seating and funding of the research had shifted, the specific 
substantive problems were serendlpic offshoots of ear](^ler problems. Often 
they were a function of interactions with Individual colleagues and students. 
At another level they were part of a larger evolving concern with' a '"general 
theory of teaching," Even one phrasing of that as a "psychology of teach- 
ing" was an attempt to respond to organizational concerns for a more 
•general statement of our activities. In addition the strain over the 
legitimacy of participant observational methods became a problem in Itself, 

the rflpprocheinent between qualitative and quantitative method in classroon 
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Interaction. Those larger problems might be l^eled better as themes 

• recur continuously through the serial. Most recently in the Monterrey 
conference (Smith 1977) and an RRE chapter (Smith 1978) I returned to both. 
Finally, the perspective, the analysis, and the data raised by Ken Beittel 
in his Alternatives for Research in Art Education presented an image or 

"model which has guided much of my y-ecent thinking. That suggests an 
additional and important point in the formulation of a problem — a parallel 
or, analogue that one can return Co for. guidanqe in what one is- trying to 
do and for confidence tHat it might reallf^ be legitimate. 

Curricvrlum evaluation ; Organizational forces at CEMREL, in the 

sense of tasks needing doing and tidiness of organizational charts ted • 

to a series of studies best, classified as curriculum evaluation.. It 

Started with the Rural Highlands study , an evaluation of a computer assisted 

instruction program in Appalachia and continued through a aeries of obser- 

vational studies of'cEMREL's major curriculum programs. Comprehensive 

■ ■ • , • ■ V i. • ' 

School Mathematics Program (CSMP) ^ the Instructional System Program (ISP) 

^ and the extended pilot trial of the Aesthetic Education Program (AEP). 

From my point of view^CEMREL waa- supporting my research program; from 

their pbint of view I was working on the central evaluation staff as a 

• serai outside- independent evaluator. During * these yea r^ , the exciting 
"oroblems" were first -the genesis of CEMREL's "3 legged evaluation model," 
with Howard Russell and second the chance to explore the limits of partici- 
pant observation in the context of curriculum development, evaluation, and 
dissemination. Concurrently at Washington University, Harold Berlak and I 

- were sharing a seminar and several students who were doing formative eval- 
uaCionk of his new social studies curriculum. : 
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Pflul Pohland and I bega^ the RutaI Hlghl^^nds project: as an extension 

- ' •> ■ 

of Issues in the psychology of tenchln^g, curriculum evaluation and educa- 

tional, innovation. In addition, it provided, an opportunity to see a 
rural setting akin to where Geoff reyS youngsters, "poor nj.ral white 
children" had come from* ^11 this in the background of a computer assisted 
instruction' program In mathematlcfS , Ttie sCudy ended up as a problem In 
comniunity settings and Interorgantxatlon^i difficulties In Innovation. 
As the events occurred In the' set5:in^, several Important organizational / 
aspects arose: we were allowed to follow the events, treat them as problem- 
atic, and feventual^ly publish our der^criptlve/ana lytic account of the "new" 
problem. * Usefulness to the organization se«;med to be an «arly blend ^f 
initial congruence- in program needs and prpblera statement and -a later 
blend of the reports and" dialogue being of some use to the prof m staff 

and being well received by one or another of the subcommunities wtchih 

f ' ■ , 

education--AERA, Council on Anthropology and Education, or mor« specialized 

groups of evaluators, OE/NIE fiftaff^ or prestigious individuals around t?he 

country « ^ 

The General Reinforcement Packaj];e Px^oject . the Observations of the Com - 

i ■ 

prehensive School Mathematics Program and the Extended Pilot Trials of the 
AEP, a nualitatlve^ descrlRtlon^ analysis and evaluation all, had these' 
characteristics. For Instance, I found no difficulty in getting caughPt up 
in a Skinnerian, behavior modification, social exchange klnd^ of program. 
This was a point of view I had found only partly applicable Complexities l 
now'was a chance to see it full scale under ideal conditions. Further it 

'. . . ^ y 

provided a return to the inner city; this' time to a Bl^ck ghetto school^ 
It was also a community in which Bryce ^Hudgins and I had worked many years 
before. . The' problem was phrased this way. ^ 
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While our work in the General Reinforcement P;)ckage Project 
(GKP) hns not begun as yet, we anticipate several possibilities 
regarding the descriptive and theoretical results of our evaluation 
efforts. Phrased most succinctly, we see. the major thrust as an 
'alternative conceptualization' of the program. Obviously, we arc 
not arguing that* any one theory is better than another in aome simple 
overall way, Merely, we are stating that our work in comparable 
kinds of urban classrooms has utilized different models and conceptu- 
alizations, that is, social psychological theory rather than reinforce- 
ment, behavior modificatipn' or social exchange conceptions.' Phrasing 
the realities in a new set of terms presumably will have utility ; 
for adaptors as well as skeptics. 

The more important thrust of the effort, however i> lies in the 
potency of the 'clash of theories.' Our hope would be to face the 
original "theory with nfew data, and interpretations which will then 
facilitate extension^ in the original theory. If these extensions 
can be translated into new practical procedures, the nature of the 
program per se will be enhanced.'' For example, our brief conversations 
with staff from GRP suggest little attention to social roles played 
by children in the Hassroom. Our earlier work (Smith & Geoffrey, 
1968) suggests that this is an important aspect of classroom social 
structure. The children who were Jesters, troublesome, or on 'no 
work^ agreement sAji^re quite important in the ebb. 'and flow of inter- 
action and instruction. Wha,t the exchange program does to such 
"phenomena and whaf then are the further consequences seem t:o be 
reasonable illustrations ^f Buch a 'clash' of theories. (Smith & 
Carpenter 1972) 
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Thie generalization evolving from these studies is that nwking things 
problematic becomes easier as one's programmatic effort increases in scope 
and differentiation. ^As settings are linked, as substantive is3ues are 
opened up, as nagging problems from previous studies; i.e., "more research 
is needed" then only a little thought is necessary to see "a problem" or 
build n rationale for its Importance. Nov it seems, I can fall into almost 
any educational setting and generate five issues worth vorklng on, 

Through all this another generalization regarding the origins and 

evolution of inquiry problems focuses on the dilemma of malnc^ilnlng one's 

intellectual integrity versus doing something usefjiil for the c^rganization. 

In general the dilemmas got resolved ^th pro$luctlve synthes^ss; however in 

one case I gave up an important problem I really wanted to do but ended up 
♦ 

in an equally intriguing one. 

The problem about which I couldn't convince several key CEMREL ^stoff 
members wa^' what I was calling "the degree of implementation problem." It 
is a major issue in conceptualizing and evaluating curriculum innovations. 
It had come up in the Rural Highlands study, the CSMP study and the ISP 

study. I thought we might mount an attack with a qualitative-cuantitatlve 

■ li ■ 

strand, a theoretical strand, and an empirical strand. Not doing that was 
a major disappointment then--and now. ^ However, that year I got involved 
in the first of several studies in the Aesthetic Education Program. The 
conflict here, as with many of the choices tends to be an adient-adlent 
one, the "penny candy counter problem," how to decide among two or more 
desirable alternatives. Not only is that an interestlijg problem in the 
Origin and carrying out of field study's problems, but it seems crucial 
to a theory of the origins of field research problems. 

Aesthetic Education ; In some ways writing about the area of aesthetic 
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education Is most difficult, for here I had some high hopes, ran Into 
a complex set of conflicts, and finally felt, the only way to maintain 
some kind of personal and intellectual integrity was to resign from CEMWEL. 
But that's also another story. Jhe first project vas an observational 
description^pna lysis, and evaluation of the Extended Pilot Trials of the 
Aesthetic Educacion Program . Sally Schumacher and I spent a year coming 
to grips with a statewide dissemination effort. . The problem originated 
in organizational needs and in my continuing desire to extend the scope 
of field methods . ' 

Several ptfragraphs from a brief initial' memo state "the problem." 
■r • This memo attempts to state in b preliminary^ manner, our efforts 

in evaluation in the AEP Middle State project during 1971-72. At 

this time there seems to be two central problems: 

1) a description, analysis and critique of the extended pilot 
efforts to establish the AEP program in Middle State. 

2) the development of a five^ear evaluation plan (Component #5 
in the undated, unauthored document entitled "Pilot Aesthetic 
Education Program: Middle StateV) for the larger project. 

The conclusion of the memo focused back on the audience, outcomes, 
and possible uses of the document. 

Two critical interrelated problems have been identified as major 
issues in the 1971-72 evaluation effort of AEP' s Middle State pilot 
project. The description and analysis will culminate in a document 
hopefully useful to personnel In the State Department of Education, In 
the cooperating schools, and CEMREL. If our past experience holds true 
a number of substantive Issues In .diffusion strategies, psychology of 

teaching, and pupil behavior and experience* will arise and these will 
. • . - ,147 
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be of more. general InCeresC to the educational coRsiunlty. AlftO, «c 
n sub Instance of the above concerns, nuid>er of problievis and issuer;, 
will be identified, collated and formed Into a five year plan of 
evnluation, ' ^ 

In our final report vc commented^ about the ami:ecedents and the functions 

of formalizing an, initial statement of the problem, 

t • "I. 

2 

One of the happy consequences of "bureaucratic science" is the 
demand for initial problem statement, methodological rationales,* and ' 
anticipated formats/ This demand seems particularly functional for 
evaluators using qualitative observational procedures for it sets the 

- ir ' ■ • - - s. ' 

limits and scope of the observational reisearch" thrust • Alsq^ vhen one 
^begins to .record and interpret Interesting and somewhat anomalous^^ 
findings, the early statement of the problem helps in defining the 
mnjor and minor themes in the data.* That is, it helps answer questions 
such as, "Why is this important, vhat does that mean, vh)/) do I keep ^ 
thinking about that isspe?" In addition, these original problem state- 



ments have positive consequences in defending onself froA changing 
agendas "Why didn't you do Y and Z?" ^The response to this is that 
"We agreed to X, as indicated in the original documents." (1972, p. 1) 
Gradually I began to see the aesthetic education area as a prototype 
case for all the knotty problemsj in a general theory of education. If the ' 
'problems' of priorities of creativity, of expressiveness, of meaauring 
learning outcotpes could be solved then a framework for attacking any area 
of education V70uid be open for analysis. The doxhain seemed rich enough. 



2 • 

Interestingly, Mills' (1959) analysis of "bureaucratlc^scienie" tends 



to accent dysfunctions rather than functions. 
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complex enough, open enough for such « m^Jor effort • A couple of pieces 
developed in that direction (Smith 1975, 1977). Mostly now, I have a set 
of partially finished manuscripts, a set of first draft proposals and 
problem statements, snd a large set of frustrations. Mixed in however 
is a kind of quiet optimism that sometime, somewhere I'm going to get back 
to them. Too-^much of my world has played back on itself to, doubt that this 

will happen also. If we need a large concluding generalization it's th^-s: 

• • • • - . , ,0 

there's a large body of foreshadowed problems, i!n the best sense of 
Malino^^skl's tern; .waiting to be explored, developed, analyzed and integrated < 

2.3 The Transitional New Zealand Year 

Immersed in the Aesthetic Education period was" a aabbatlcal/Fulbright' 
year at Massey University in New Zealatid. That experience turned out &to 
hav^ far reaching consequences "on "the problems'* 1 was working on. 

I had gone' to New Zealand to work with Ray Adams on the problems of 
nualita^tive/nuantitative .observation with video tapes* We have ten hours 
of tapes, of five class periods teaching education students about the ACP 



program, which heRelped"~tne-T:ec<vrd-* — ALtiioug h we taug ht an exciting joint 



seminar, I 'found I couldn't stay with that nualitative/quantitative problem 
that runs back through Teacher Awareness and Go^ Bug. Go . The issue that 
caught me was the Hirst/0' Connor/Struthers debate on the nature of a theory 

of education. That one has both ordered and fouled up my professional life 

t ' ■ ■ 1 

ever since. It's re focused totally "the problem*? -I'm working on. At, a very 

abstract levdl it, now is the major justification if not source of every 

"specific problem" I'm inquiring into. It's transformed the research serial 

from a series of case studies to an organized 8truct;ure. 

.For- Instance, "Mrs. K's Drawing Class" has been through two major 
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drafts, once :while in New Zealand and once' for a colloquium at Michigan 

state. It St ili isn't finished. The genesis of it as a problem was 

^ *. •— ■ 

simple--Tny wife and I were exploring some adult education areas after 
our children were grown arid gone, and I wanted some first hand direct ex-, 
perience in an art form to add that kind of tacit knowledge to the Aesthetic 
Education Program in which I v^as i^orking.' . So we, enrolled in a 10 week 
drawing course in a local night school program.- It proved to be interesting 
on several counts, I began to take notes, and .pretty soon I was Into a 
project » The "problem" that evolved was looking at the classroom from the 
perspective of a student. While on sabbatical at Hassey University I 
decided to do «Ti quick and dirty wrlt^-TIp^o f the notes. The data ^were 
limited; I'd have a first specific product for the year; the schedule I, was 
on was reasonably leisurely. Then the problem evolved once* again. A number 
of my colle«igues at Mcssey were into educational philosophy and theory, 
particularly as "expoused by the London University group. Sooa I was over 
my head in Peters, Hirst, and Dearden and into the Hirst/0' Connor/Struthers 
debate on the nature of educational theory. Poor old Mrs. K's drawing 
Qlass evolved into the concrete vehicle for understanding that debate. 
Neither it nor I could measure^iip. - 

That exercise, plus the indigenous' New Zealand culture spawned several 
other activities. My wife and I "got into" spinning and weaving* I also 
took a course in Mapri wood carving. It was Mrs. K all ove^ again, "Teach- 
ing and learning in three art forms: a student's perspective." More notes, 
a variety of interpretive asides, and an unfinished project. 

In' addition, I have several note books on 10 days on a Maori Marae ' 
with a group of faculty and students from a Kew ZealanH teachers college. 

We were learning Maoritanga, the culture of the Fol^ynesian New Zea landers, 
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visiting schools, and learning something of Maori cr^fts^-weaving and 
carving. In addition ve spent some time on another Marae learning ^ 
Tukutuku paneling /ind participating in opening day ceremonies. Old themes 
from the arts, rural education, teacher education, and nev ones about 
multi-cultural societies,, their conflicts, problems, and possibilities ^ 
run all through these notes. Neither the occasion, the time, nor the 
resources for doing something with these data have arisen as yet., But 
they* re there, and I'm patiently confident the occasion will come along. - ' 
In a sense, what was once simply a research method later evolved into a 
broad flexible methodoldgy in tackling 'a variety substantive problems « 
and now had becotne a life style pattern for procesLiing^-perceiving, re- 
fleeting and evaluating — experience in its most general * sense. Whether 
that's a disease, obsession, or some kind of virtue I'm not sure. The 
phenomenon is Important, so I believe^ 

c 

2.4 The Recent Years; Toward a General Theory of Education ' , ^ 

Figure one shows several problems in the last few years whose- orlgloat ton 

■ .. ■ 

and evolution need at lecst brief coniQent. Here, too, a context exists. 

, f , , 

The New Zealand experience focused a number of the methodological issues 

~iriro a- possible -problem-,.- a book of essays on methodological issues in 



pnrtlclpant observation. I thought it was an exciting idea and a wjsiy to 
bring variety of ideas, many of^which were unpublished AERA presentations 
and partially developed ideas, into focus. Three events happened. Several 
book editors I talked to Informally were not encouraging about anything 
but textbooks. I was very busy and was having a difficult time moving 
the project along. And thirdly, a proposal to get NIE funding was turned 
down. A bit discouraging to say the least. At AEftA, Lee Shulman and 
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Larry lanhaccbne o*^ the AERA publications committee asked me If I would 

' • - ' ■ ■ " ■ 

do a methodology chapter f6r> RRE , In deciding to do it, It seemed an oppor* 
tunity to say some of;the things I had on my mind , to write an Introductory 
^esisay vAlch might, better state zhe case for the propcsjed book of essays 
than I had be«n able to^do. up; to that point, and generally get the Issues 
out of my 'systems so I could go on to something else; 

That took on an autobiographical case study format, grew to twice its 
original Intended length, received some Initial encouraging words from 
friendly reylewer critics, and finally settled, for the moment, some long 
term problems In a theory of methodology. The analysis of Issues In 
1)- quality of data, 2) the descriptive narrative, 3) the kind of theory 
and A) metatheoretlcal dilemmas were problems that Geoffrey, Kelth^ Klelne, 
Connor, Pohland, Carpenter, Schumacher and I had wrestled wltl^ for a decade 
and a half. 

Those* discussions began while I was In the middle of Science education 
In the Alte .Public Schools: A kind of case study (Smith, 1977, 1978), the 
large multiple case studies In science education project, directed by Bob 
St;ake and Jack Easley. In one sense, they defined the problem; In another 
sense each of the site researchers defined his/her own agenda. Mostly I 
was Interested in conceptualizing curriculum at. the district level, begin- 
ning to develop a historical dimension ^o our an&i.yses, and furthering^ 
some, of trhose unfinished ideas in science teaching that Brock and I were 
still puzzling over. At another It.el,. the problem I was solving was 
getting mysel f ;Out -of, the doldrums which had set i,n after the CEMREL 
resignation. The latter may » have been the most critical "problem" under 
investigation. 

..The RRE essay'on methodology had hardly been drafted and revised when 
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David Dwyer and I began a study 7 roving Urban Education: Federal Policy 
In Action . Xn this we jegan to run Into Issues In studying "one's peers, 
If not one's betters." The methodo?.oglcai appendix to that Is on Its w^y 
nnd has n strong ethical thri/v^t. The procedural actions In field research 
rfre never simple. Always there seem to be pro's and^on'a for every step^s 
Entertaining those, reriectfng upon then makes them problematic for a 
theory of methodology. Seeing them in their human context gives thera a 
quality of drama. 

The substantive problem that Dwyer and I are working on had groim out 
of a complex Interaction from consulting or the Inquiry and Assistance 
Project (lAP) , from my bellr!^ that the project itself was a microcosm of 
urban education issues, and frc.i the conviction of the Federal Education 
Department that "a history and analysis of lAP'* might be an important 
contribution. In effect v:^ are trying to understand the genesis of that 
project in the federal bureaucracy, the mechanisms of its selection and 
development, and Its working out in ^t^otion. ^ 

Finally, I need to mention the origin^ of the project, Kensington Re - 
visited; 15 Yew Follow-up of an lunovatlve Schcol ^ It characterizes 
perhaps best of all the combination of happy accidents, rerendiplttes and 
making the common place problematic, li: ^ot dramatic. It began 'simp :.y« 
Matt Miles called and Inquired abottl being on an.AERA pan el, Case Studies 
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of Innovative Schools. He was hoping to have two "clabisicar' studies, ours 
and Neal Gross' Camblre case and two new studies, one b^ Michael Fu'lan 
and one from his current projects . 1 was supposed to speak .ibout > re- 
consideration of key explanatory variables In our earlier analysis of 
Anntomy . , In a way I felt kind of stupid. I hadn't been back to the Ken 

sington School in almost 10 years; I'd seen only a few of the original 
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faculty over the years* I considered, a quick and dirty return to the 
school or a brief questionnaire and perhaps some telephone interviews. 
None of those alternatives sat very well; I*d been involved in "pot . 
boilers" before and mostly they spelled trouble, I finally decided to 
argue some initial ideas about the general theory of education problems ^ 
that had been brewing; While these musings were going on I received a 
copy of NIE's Organizational Pro<:esses RFP. Innnediately, upon scanning 
that, the possibilities clicked regarding a follow up study. The initial 
"problem statement" went through several drafts, several discussions with 
the current superintendent, of Milford and art old friend or two from Ken- 
sington v»hom I'd kept up with professionally over the years. 

The problem statement on that occurs at several levels of abstraction 
and sevetal degrees of specificity. From a connnon sense p<^rapectivc we 
hope to find out what's happened to tKe school as an educational organiza«* 
tion and what's happened to the faculty. Without laboring the technical 
problems they include middle level theories of organizational structure 
and process / personality theory and organizational change, an educational 
test case of cultural, organizational, and social psychological change 
theories and finally a continuing move toward a general theory of education. 
Each of those differentiates into a cluster of subproblems. But all that 
can await, another time. ^ ^ 
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3. IDEAS TOWARD A THEORY OF THE 
FIELD RESEARCH PROBLEM 



While a variety of lessons, morals, or Interim generalizations might 
be drawn from a case history such as this, it is the origin , and evolution 
of problems which I wish to focus upon. This section should really be an 
analytic essay on "problem solving about problem origins/' Th^t kind of 
theoty will have to wait for more time and space. For the moment I'd like 
to collate a few reasonably simple statements explicit and implicit in the 
narrative. These will be, organized in two clusters, the concept of problem 
per se and the antecedents of the field study problem. ' 

3>i The Concept of Problem 

Unpacking the Label ; In reflecting upon the narrative, the very 
definition or concept of problem has gradually moved toward clarity.. Earlier 
statements from a more behavioral or measurement point of view in educational 
psychology never sat well with me, although buried in his NSSE chapter Robert 
Thorndike (1950) caught the essence of a conception I found workable. 

"Any problematic situation involves, in the first place, an objective-- 
a final end result to be achieved; it involves, in the second place 
a set of given facts and conditions; it involves, finally, a gap be- 
tween the given and^_thede^l^ed^^^ 



Nowv I believe a problem 4r3 a second order r^i ::itional concept, like ^ 
♦ _ . ■ . ■ 

relevance, as Meehl (1972) analyzes' that term. In brief, a problem is a 

discrepancy between where one- is and where one wants to be. More formally, 

a problem requires 1) a statement of a goal,, an end in view, a preferred 

or desired state 2) a statement of a present position, condition, ^or state 

arid 3) a statement of a discrepancy between the desired state and the present 
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state. Most of us seldom carefully articulate for ourselves those- first 
two statements, where we are and where we. want to be, and, hence, we 
often take over someone else's vague belief about presumed gaps or some 
average statement of gaps possessed by a number of Individuals-, as in 
"problems" in an arithmetic test. Only when I poke around within the 
single case does the meaning of the label "problem" cake on its full diraen- 
sions. Every problem in Figure 1 had a specific concrete thrust of its 
own, a particular gap that needed closing. That discrepancy and its resolu- 
tion was always important enough, at least in my eyes, to stand alone. 

Problems Encased in other Problems s In the narrative the conraent 
occurs "that problems are encased in larger ^oblems and that a reconstrual 
process is going on constantly.'* Tho^e two points require additional com- 
ments of several parts. Analytically they are separate issues; practically 
they often occur together. When Geoffrey asked me to come observe his 
class, the "problem" was any one of s6veral: 

1) Produce an educational case study comparable to the half dozen 
contained in George Romans' The Human Grcup . The desired state, 
the present state and the discrepancy are clear. 

2) Figure out how a middle class teacher copes with a group of lower 
class youngsters. It was clear to me that it would J) e_ imp o^^^ 
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to know this; I didn't have any idea of how the coping occurred; 
the discrepancy was self-evident. 
3) Develop a theory of teaching. We were beginning to feel the impor- 
tance of a theory of teaching. Our view was that the present state 
* .. ■ ■ ... 

of theories of teaching were limited, . 

The field study problem, the observation end analysis of Geoffrey's classroom 
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could be placed in any one (or all?) of the' "larger" problems. By larger 
I mean more abstract; more general, or more comprehensive set of conceptual 

frameworks-'Stat^merits of desired positions, current positions, and dis- 

■ '. '' f\ ' ■ . 

crepancies. 

. ' • ■ *•■ ■ , ^ 

The Evolution of the Problem ; The case study problem seems to evolve 
in at least three ways: within the /specific piece of research, within fche 
more abstract ^et of concepts, and, overtime, in the larger research serial. 
Specifically, .if we focus on the statements of the desired, state regarding 
our field studies this has changed very, dramatically over the years. For 
instance, initially! tended to phrase the desired state as: 

1, a particular substantive goal--e.g., coping with lower socio-economl 
status kids. 

2. a piece in a series of case studies of schools, organlzati<;?mX :r;'A8t- 
tlons, curricula, etc. — - 

3.. a part of a larger, more comprehensive ^ and more abstr use i^^IiJS?:^ 

■ *^ ■ , 

a general theory of education. 

That third level of construing the- problem was one of the major c itcomei^ of 
the Fulbright year. Conceptually, freedom, time, stimi;l5tion by blight 
young philosophically inclined scnTial scientists, seemed tc have been the 
critical elenv.>^its. If one looks to consequences, the noist significant 
seems to be broadening the base of the legitimacy of specific problems. 
In an importavit yense, enythlttg that happens in or about schools and other 
educational settings, organlr<ifi;$:ions , and lastitutions now qualify ao steps 
on the road tow&rd closl-H?; gaps b&twe^n the present state x>f affairs and 
this very iarge desired ^tate* Fccsm another perspective it makes ratlonsill- 
zatlon casiftir. 

pa i 
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The PraRtnatlcs of Theory and Problem Daflnitlon ^ Early on, as Ui Che 
discussion of the origins of Complexities . the problem, if it begjjn a. j a 
practical concern, was usually then phrased alternatively as a profcXerain 
.educational theory and as a problem in social science theory. The ;.attcr 
was sometimes psychological, sociological or social psychological,. In 
retrospect that seems very important, "The" problem seems always to have 
been any one of two, three or four problems. My gujsss is that thc^ seftsi- 
tises one to different nuances in the reality one observes arid 'chat it 
helps to break open the problem in unusual ways. Perhaps this in ju^t an 
alternative way o£ speaking of flexibility, changing direccidns, and IvcV, 
•of an overriding Einstellung^ 

People seem to treat theory different «^ys. To' some, ic^ i^tiracture 
is Its essenci^. Eleg^rice of form, the clear definition of ns»A^,<ii^.iy exclu- 
sive parts, coherence, internal consistency are the criteriU of its quality « 
To others, the central critetion^ not tairelated, but of fir:^ priority, 
is the functional, j^ragmatic quality of the theory: will it help solve 
the problems one is curious about. That's a harsh razr>r* And it's one 

4 

that changes, somewhat p as each new problem comes along. For this dis- 

... ^ «. 

cussion, the important point lie -j in the redefinition o'f whel: the problem 

-is and the residue whjLch -is left for const rutng-the lAext" problemT More ' 

and more that seems to me to be tKe central crlterioit;. 

An Interesting corollary of the pragmatics of theory exists. Perhaps 

it's better described. as a mechanism. It involves the reconstrual of 

practical problems » the kind superintendents, principals, or teachers raise 

in"What' woij^ld you do about XV' or •'What do you think about Y?" The trick, 

the ploy^ cne mechanism involves the translation of the problem at that 

level into one or more of the theoretical systems that one tends to work in. 
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Translation may be the wrong label, reconstrual may be closer. Transla- 
tion involves a more literal^ one for one shift, as in translating a passage 
of German into English or vice vers^. Here, the literal translation occurs 
but there seems to always be a little more, a reconstrual, for the theoreti- 
cal language always has its own built-in assumptions , perspectives, and 
related concepts and propositions' which ichange the problem somewhat as soon 
as the translation is underway. That is, it does if the theory has any 
potency in its own right. In the new language system the prol^lem is par- 
tially redefined in the trans lat]|.on. Multiple translations give multiple 
partial redefinitions and reformulations. Then one works on the problem, 
conceptually and usually empirically, that is one goes out and observes, 
and "solves" it in one's. o\m terms. Later, , one translates back to the 
language of the party who originally posed the "question* ^Gouldner's (1961) 
essay on theoretical requirements of applied social science triggered off 
most of this originally. 

Cone lusion ; Now the complexity of the concept of field study problem 

can be synthesized along the lines of Figure 3, a concatenation of elements. 

( • 

Insert Figure 3 about here ^ 

The overall concept analyzes into three elements: a preferred state, a 
present state, and the djiscrepancy or gap between the preferred and present 
states. Each of these ils analyzable into several conq>onants. For simplici- 
ty, of illustrative purposes the figure indicates the elements within the 
present state. The present state has a structure, a history and a context. 
In turn each of these elements, for example, the structure, can be considered 
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Figure 3 The field study problem as a concatenation of elements. 



at multiple levels of abstraction, can be conceptualized in terms of 

multiple alternative substantive theories, with multiple methodological 

and procedural wrinkles, and in multiple concrete settings. 

At different points in the narrative, the field study "problem" • ' 

seems to have arisen, shifted and evolved in one or another, of these 

multiple ways. Chat is at one or more points in the concatenated pattern 

of-' elements in Figure 3. Something as complicated as this seems necessary 

to handle the problems of the several field studies, 

• - ■■ ■ . 

3.2 The Antecedents of the Field Study Problem 

For the moment, I would like to return to the simpler, una naly zed label 

"problem" and to a consideration of the antecedents of the field study prob-* 

lem. Figure 4 presents , tKese as a^ inventory of determinants. 

■I , ■ 

Insert* Figure 4 about here 



If we follow Webster, an accident is a chance or improbab?*. event. Open 
systems, such as human personalities, even in the form of educational i 
inquirers, are impinged upon by accidents, improbable and chance events-** 
.Geoffrey in a summer school class, the Mllford School District building 
our innovatively designed buildin>}, an RFP being Issued at 9 particular 
time. An anomaly is an irregularity, an item out of place or out of order. 
Implicit in that definition 1^ a regularity or brder.and someone who 

perceives the out-of-placeness of an ev.?nt. The apprentice at the Washing* 
ton School wasn't an anomaly to anyone but me. Anomaly is another of those 
second order or relational concepts which are difficult to handle empirically. 
Serejidtpity . is finding valuable things not sought, sort of a happy accident, 
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or an anomaly with an attached va/lue. Being a part of the early history 
of CEMREL is an important instancy. Making the commonplace problematic 
seems to be a knack for seeing questions in the mundane or unsettling 
and making unclear the obvious or the usual. Converting earlier problems 
into relevant topics conferences atid symposia seems to generate new 
problems. Seeing* d^ama in ordinary events is one definition of aesthetic 

/ 

sensitivity. More colloquially, it's "making a big deal" out of ordinary 
experience. JDr, in Dew€7's (1933) terms turning everyday experience into 
"an experl^nce'^. that is isolating j bounding, and labeling a portion of the 
unending"" flow of experience into units or episodes which have a beginning p 
a middle, and an end. It involves giving experience structure, "An ex- 
perience" escalates into "memorable experiences" and "peak experiences" as 
the value import increases (Broudy 1972, Hasl^ 1959, Smith & Schumacher 
1972), Finally, a more purposive planned kind of source of new problems 
appears in the more deliberate attempts ta r^ccniStrue old problems. Work- 
ing that way turned an aesthetic education program evaluation into an 
analysis of the teaching effectiveness (Smi^th 1977) and a position on 
interorganlzational structures as educational networks (Smith, in press). 

With these more general labels in mind, it seems reasonable to return 
to more explit:it specification of the antecedents ^to the problems raised 
in the narrative, sort of the antecedents of the antecedents. Such speci- 
fica,tion moves one toward more action implications, a number of which^ seem 
potentially modifiable, ' ^ 

■i 

3^-3 The Inquiring Field Worker 

. The Non Tabula Rasa ; Invariably the complex field settings we have 

studied have never been entered tabula rasa« Our curiosity and perplexity 
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always seems to outrun our answers or solutions. We always' seem to have . 
multiple phrasings of our central theme or hunch-^some cotnnon sense, some ' . 
prarctical, some from one substantive or disciplinary thrust and some fron 
an alternative. Education, psychology, sociology are so full .of schools. * 
favored constructs, fads and fancies that only/a little effort is required 
to set up multiple and usefully conflicting images, models , concatenations 
or predictive systems. As these are arrayed against the flow of events, 
they are clarified and help clarify. More .torroally these can be phr&sed 
as foreshadowed problems. Even more formally they become competing theories 
(Smith 1979). 

Conviction about Non-Conviction : Coupled with the "non tabula rasa" 
is a conviction about non-conviction. I find myself out of step with true 
believers and men and women who are sure of themselves, their perspectives, 
and their poinfs of view. As functional as those might be for charlsia^, 
for leadership, and for some kinds of teaching , they seem Jrtss functional 
for geneiT ing problems. When one isn't sure, when one isn't convinced', 
and when cae has doubts every action becomes problematic. The trade off 
seems to be giving up such benefits* as certainty and its aura for the ' 
benefits of doubt and probleoiatlcs . 

Personality Processes: Aesthetic Sensitivity ; . Intellectual and affective 
dichotomies do an injustice to the origin of problems. A lingering and per- 
haps most important set of hunches, is summed up best by the phrase - making 
the common place probl' i^it v , In my more expansive modes I think thl:; is 
akin to Harry Broudy's conception of aesthetic sensitivity , the ability to 
see drama in ordinary human events. * 

To experience life aesthetically is to sense the d^^ama in every event 
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of TiaCure, in every moment of life, the cor flic t of colors and 
shapes, sounds -and shythms^ To go beyond stereotyped dramatics 

requires cultivation, as it does to go beyond stereotypes In any 

'■ . ^ ' ■ " ' 

other type of experience • ^ 

The artist differs from the non artist in being able to give 

forp to sensory materials or to see form in them that most of us do 

not. This is disconcerting to the non artist because for him, dramatrlc 

form to be discernible has to be writ larger in plots and conspiracies , 

in great misfortunes and disasters. Artists find dramatic form every- . 

where. (1972, p. 37) 

On several occasions we have tried to take seriously Broudy's almost poetic 

conceptions and relate them to empirical events (Smith & Schumficher . 1972, - 

Smith 1974, 1975, 1977). 

Figure 5 represents an attempt to develop a set cf hypotheses beginning 

f I 
with his conception of aesthetic education. He argues a perceptual approach 

which Is contrasted with a performance approach and an appreciatiou approach.^ 
Personality theorists, especially of^a trait persuasion might argue with 
the generality of ''aesthetic sensitivity," across the arts much less In 
scientific domains. Similarly the ability (or abilities?) to sense the 
dramatic might be difficult to separate from. the ability (abilities?) to 
make the common place problematic. And so the hypothesas contlnrie into the 
making of the productive field researcher. The array of research^ble prob- 
lems all this suggests seemn enormous. Must one select students on alterna- 
tive criteria? What are the broad and narrow currJLcular Issues in training? 
What happens to the traditional course in the introduction to educational 
research methods? How does all this relate to. our earlier concepts of 

practice based inquiry and research serials? 
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The Research Serial ; These several points culminate in the need for 
a concept such as serial. As Murray and Kluckhohn use the term: . 

"Many actions , though temporarily discrete , are by no means functionally 
discrete, they are continuations of a shorter or longer series of pre- 
ceding actions and are performed in the expectation of further actions 
of a similar sort in the future." (1954, p. 10) 
If one's research activities are of the nature of a long term serial, as I 
HPuld hypothesize, from the case^ then theory and research on field study 
problems must confront the issues at that level. Do researchers perceive 
and talk about their work thlis way? Do yourig graduate students have any 
conception of research serials? Do research training programs err in focus- 
sing on the dissertation problem rather than on the serial which Is then 
differentiated into specific problems, one (or maybe several?) of which 
becomes the dissertation? Do university faculties have norms related to^ 
research serials? Do funding agencies have such a concept In their per- 
spectives? 

The problems now always seem to have a connectedness or relatedness 
to earlier efforts, Perhapis that's a facility for rationailization, a 
trait of which I've been accused ovt occasion. That connectedness Is 
open ended and evolving ^ as in the shift from looking at teaching acts 

per se to doing a shelf of case studies of educational settings, to a 

'■' * , 

general thecjry of education. On occasion it Is very specific, as In^ 

'Kj . ' . ■ ■ 

.vanting an intellectual substantive record in Pat Brock's class, and on 

occasion quiCe general, as in CesCing Che limits of the methodology in , the 
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Rural Highlands project. There seems to be a complex Interplay among: 
1) substantive themes - classrooms, teaching, curriculum, organizations 
and policy, 2) methodological issues • new settings, testing limits, 
3) funding possibilities - OE, CEMREL, Fulbright, NSF,-NIE, A) organi- 
zational press - heavy teaching, mutual adaptation, collegia: r^orsibilities , 
5) dissemination and publication possibilities, 

3,4 The Social Context of Field Work 

It doesn't take many experiences of having the same research t ^Ojvcjals 

turned down and later accepted and having the same ^nuscrip^s criticised 

and lauded in the pre and post publication process to realize that opilnions , 

values, and group norms have a good bit to do with the practice of social 

science. And if oxie believes with Kuhn (1962) tnat paradigms are important 

in the sociology of science and with Lodge (1976) that paradigms are 

ideologies, the point is generalized even more broadly. Such axpcrlencc 

and reasoning can leave one jaundiced and rcrr ^^^ful that the lif<; of scienc€i 

isn't as pristine as some of us once believe?', or some of us still preach. 

Or it can leave one with a need to Ireconceptv^^lize science more "realisti- 

- - *. ■. ' 

Really" and use that ''better" theory when one thinks about the genesis am? 

'* • 

evolution of the "problem" in field studies. 

Resourced and Problem Definition ; . Beyond the intellectual origins of 
problems, a number of social and organizational factors seem to have been 
critical in defining the context for selecting problems to work on. For 
instance we have a 5 course/year teaching load' at Washington University; 
for me this is too heavy to maintain a full research program. Consequently 
I've tried to find half time support for activities. If two problems were 
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equally appealing, and only 6ne had support then I'd go with tHe dollars. 
The difficult problem is the cut off point or intersect of declining 
problem interest and availability of resources, that is, when do you sell 
your soul? A variety of occasions have occurred vhen I've said easily, 
"that's too far afield." There hav« been a couple of occasions when it's 
been more wrenching^ to turn and walk away. The more usual instance has 
been th<; attempt to take a problem we've wanted, to work on and to creatively 
build integrative resolutions which integrate with RFP's and organizational 
mandates. The relationship with CEMREL typified this kind of action, 

C olleRlali^y of Educationists : Similarly, my colleagues md I often 

complain of too many varied d^e^\^ds-- teaching undergraduates in jslementary 

and secondary teacher training, teaching M.A. students in currlc \\m/ 

improvement of Instruction, administration^ counseling and educational 

psychology and teaching similar varieties of Ph.D. students. Ecvever, 

these students directly and indirectly (if one tries to be even a It 

contingent) has given our work a continuing push toward application, practice ^ 

ahd utility of a particular sort. Time after time I've found royseli $n 

class being" faced with tough and difficult but relevant questions by 

*' . . ^- ....... - 

experienced teachers., Later, these same questions are on my mind I 

enter settings such as the Washington School, the Kensington' School or th'^, 
Mte School District. How do these educators answer those questions in 
their day to day action, in their own language systems, and in the building 
or district. norms and Ideology. And this is different, I think, from being 
in a more academic psychology or sociology department or being full time 
in an R & D Center. 

The G.l.E. as a Social System : And then there's the array of social 
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system antecedeats thdt lie In the norms of the department And university 
to which one is attached / the kind of Interaction that that spawns,, and 
its lnterdeiper»dency with leadership patterns in those organizations. All 
this requires an essay on the history of the Graduate Institute of Education, 
which in itself Lii an interesting story, and for some of us, a very tmportatft 
story ac^ v«ll* Suffice it to say that I've been fortunate to have« had over 
the years a niy.nb^er of able colleagues from several disciplines, with quite 
varied experience, alert to an array of Important issues in social science 
and education^ They are supportive^ critical, challenging and interested. 

- 0 

We play ^ill sorts of games, such as '*Have you seen X?" or VDo you know Y?" 
to which you're supposed to counter "Yes, I thinkVit's related to, or said 
Lciter by Z." Most recently, Arthur Wirth stoppea by, as I was writing 
madly toward a project report deadline, and quoted a line or two ^JErom 
Janlk f.nd Toulmin's Wittgenstein's Vienna on the belief that.the really, 
important items are ineffable and can-t be written about. The dojuble 
thrust rested in his knowledge that I'd been reading and making a bit of 
a to-do about Toulmin' s Human Understanding and his several books on the 
history of science. My earlier thrust at him had come back In a. friendly 
riposte. Now, halfway through Wittgenstein's Vienna ^ I've found a model 
which has crystallized a more vaguely stated next problem which has been 
evolving for six months. That kind of colleagueship has existed at Washing- 
ton University for me for almost twenty five years, an incredible happy 
accident. 

Dissemination: Conferences and Publications : Another intriguing As- 
pect of having a broad front of research activities is the "What do you do 
with all of it?" Some of the defining and redefining of problents' occurs 
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in the dissemination and publication outlets. In a sense I'm & ..way8 on 
the outlook for initiating or responding (counter-initiating) to people 
who ask me to be on AERA symposia, to attend conferences , or to write 
book chapters. If their theme, as in the present conference on; the study 
of schooling, is open enough to capture something I've been involved in, 
then I find that a Vproblem" is generated which permits reworking or ex- 
tending earlier data^and interpretations. For example, the Monterrey 
Conference , on Qualitative and Quantitative Research provided the opportunity 
to talk about Teaching Effectiveness. The several projects in Aesthetic 
Education whl|:h had been only in technical reports could be adapted and 
extended. Each time the problem changes--sometimes Just slightly, other 
times quite significantly. Conference themes, participants and audiences 
pull one in va- »lng directions and in varying -amounts . Sometimes it makes 
for creativity. 

3,5 Research Methodology and Procedures ' 

As I look back over the narrative several issues arise and ^luste;f 
around the rubric ^research methodology and procedure',' in the gene.vls of 
field study problems. 

The Importance of Educational Settings ; Most problems are closely 
linked with complex practical settings where it is obvious that educational 
events are underway-smoothly 07: roughly, sterlly, traditionally or inno- 
vatlvely, consciously or unconsciously, dully or enthusiastically arid so 
forth. Teasing these apart is the essence of field research, and illustrates 
the power of the methodology. One of George Homaa's wise analogies has 
stayed with me. He comments: . 

The final emphasis must always hi on the group before us. Lord Nelson, 
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greatest of all admirals » after explaining to his ship captains the 
plan of attack he intended to use at the battle of Trapalgar, went 
on to say "No captain can do very wrong who places his ship alongside 
that of the enemy/' In the same way, no one who studies a grpup will 
go far wrong If he gets close to it and, by whatever methods are 
available, observes all that he can. Nothing that can illuminate 
the group should be ruled out for doctrinaire reasons • We shall 
be blind enough without wilfully narrowing our vision, (1950, p, 22)* 
If we change "group" to "educational event," we have begun to extend the. 
concept of practice oriented inquiry.. And wehave begun to see more 
clearly the origins of^^eld research problems. Whether one ultimately 
takes a Peter's (1965) initiation into worthwhile activities or a Dewey 
(1934) "reconstruction of experience" as the central definition of edu- 
cation, b^eg inning one's study in settings where there is coixmon agreement 

... • - , 'i 

that the events are educational means that everything one trips over is 

an educational problem. . « 

Until recently, except for a few sports such as Barker, Gump, 
Kounin and their colleagues in psychological ecology, psychologists have 
not been greatly interested in "settings;" In Education, a self evident 
importance exists. If a high school class carries the label Algebra I and 
another is called Senior English, some very predictable and important 
differences in verbal behavior will be occurring. Methodologically, we 
seem to be vascillating or alternating between "settings looking for a 
problem and problems looking for a setting*" Half the time we seem to 
have an issue, a hunch, or a question which demands a setting. tp observe 
wherein it will have half a chance of a fair trial to see it working out. 

The Kensington School attracted, us because it looked like a place to see 
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the genesis of a faculty pqer group,. In turn, once there, a host of 
things happened that reflected a setting looking for problem. As we" 
talk with students, the advice often involves--pbserve , tell the story, 
and then look to its meaning or explanation. 

Inouirv Procedures as Implicit Social Science Theory ; /Social science 

by the very nature oi its sub ject .matter--social actJioniof individuals, 

dyads, groups and larger collectiyities--has a different relation between 

its theories and its methods than the biological and physical sciences. 

Doing social science is a kind of social action. In a sense, social 

science is one item of social action working on another item of social 

action. In Complexities . .we invented— fell into— the inside/outside 

points of view, being there all day every day for a semester, and collegial 

authorship. These common sense procedures implicitly reflect major 

theoretical and meta theoretical issues--multiple perspectives, inner 

and outer perspectives, concern for process, unity of social events, and 

social science as a collegial enterprise. As we have reflected on these 

(e.g.. Smith 1979, Smith & Dwyer 1979) we have used words like reflexive 

and interactive to capture the play back and forth between the language or 

theory of methodology and the language or theory of the substantive issues. 

■ \ . " 

Our conviction now is that the same language must be used -for both of these - 

kinds of social action./ The common sense procedures that §eemed reasonable 

' at the time in solving methodological questions significantly affected the 

data that vas generated, and the subsequent theoretical analyses and interprets 

tions that were constructed. At times we seemed to do bettfts- than we knew. 

In hindsight we''ve sought to build rationales potent, enough to handle the 

f ... ' 

■ 

procedures and the substance in our framework. 
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In conclusion, at its ultimate, I believe that the concepts used 
to talk about social science methodology, that is ..one's theory of methodolog 
should contain the same. concepts as one's substantive social science theory* 
That is, a reflexive quality should exist between substance and method. 
At that level, or in that form, one's field study problem looks to have 
neither beginning nor end, which is a nice sort of a dileirena. 

3.6 Conclusion: Multiple Origins 

The problems came about in a number of ways, and this suggests being 
wary of any simple facile generalizations about the source of field ^study 
problems. They arose in questions from students, from comments by faculty 
colleagues, from anomalies in settings, and from persistent internal 
naggings over intellectual loose ends that need to be tidied up. Some 
seemed to be accidental, some serendipitous and others from making the 
common place problematic or dramatic. As we have reflected upon this one 
of our hunches is that the methodology has a fit, a congruence with the 
common sense, practical questions teachers raise--coping with urban .kids , 
beginning an innovative school. The data, the narratives, the. concepts 
and miniature theories' seem helpful to them in thinking about their prob- 
lems in their role as responsible professionals. It may h4 that the prob- 
lems have been there but that more classical experimental or quasi experi- 
mental designs, multiple regression analyses, or surveys could not easily 
handle questions of action and practice at that mundane level of social 
action. If there is something special about iEield methods in this regard, 
rhen it may be bigger than and more important then helping clarify problems. 
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4. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

This started out to.be a brief story on aome hunches about the origins 
of field research problems. In the course of writing it became a case study 
of one research program. As such it has all the hazards of the single case ^ 
and sdme of the- benefits • In telling the story, a^ number of tentative, 
generalizations were ^suggested about the origins and evolution of field 
research problems. Most of this was tentatively siimmarized in the title' 
^'accidents, anomalies, serendipity, and making the common place problematic.*' 
At a slightly more abstract and theoretical level, practice based inquiry, 
research serials-, aesthetic sensitivity ^ and leducational social systems, 
seem legitimate foci of interpretation. As these ideas developed I had 
hoped to compare and contrast with several other statements which in one 
way or another have served as models — both tacitly and explicitly for our 
work. Skinner's "A case history in scientific method" and those delight- 
ful related illustrations "Pigeon in a pelican" and "Baby in a box" (1959) 
are fascinating and humorous accounts of parts of fc research serial. Mills' 
exploration of The Sociological Imaginatioa (1959), and particularly his 
conception of intellectual cr^ftmanship is a major perspective on doing 
social"^ science. Kenneth Beittel's Alternative Methods for Art Education ' 
Research appears^ at several points in the pr^jsent essay, and even more in 
the account \of An Evolving Logic of Participant Observation (Smith .1978), 
Finally George Roman's autobiographical account in Sentiments and Activities 
^nd his history of the Sdciety of Fellows (with Bailey 1959) are provocative 
case studies. Just, alluding to these makes me think I should have made a 

much Stronger* thrust on the role of models in the origin and evolution of 

... ..5 
field study problems. But that's one of the beauties cf h?f»rials; there'll 

be a next time. ^ 175 
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3.3 Observer Role. . . 



Observer Rpie and'Field Study Knowledge— 
An Essay f^eview of Usable Knowledge and 

^ SAFARI I 



Louis M. Smith, David C. Dwyer, and John J. Pruntj 
WashingtonMniversity, St Louis 



Jussay reviews are an uncodified form 
of professional communication. Our usage 
. is essentially flattering/ We propose to*re* 
port on two recent postilions in education 
and ^social science, to cpartially integrate 
tHem, and most importantly, to build them 
inco an* extension of bur awn approach. 
Usable^ Know/edge is a short book by^two 
well-known American social scientists 
and pohcy analysts, Charles Lindblom of 
Yale and David Cohen of Harvard. SA- 
FARI h Success and Failure 'and-Recent 
Innovation is a collection of papers edited 
by Barry NlacDonald and Rob Walker, ed- 
ucationists from the University) of East 
Anglic. Norwich; England.VThecLindblonl 
and Johen effort poses a research agenda 
on tie interdependence of research, theory 
and practice in social science, ^'he authors 
are critical of th^ conventional wisdom 
among social scientists who believe 
professional social inquiry, with its pursuit 
of authontativeness, should be the major 
contributor to social problem solving. The 



MacDonald and Walker volume is a series 
of niethodologjcal essays written to ex- 
plore the nature of educational Evaluation, 
based on experiences accumulated over 
several projects durin'g the last .ciecade at 

' the Center for Applied Research in Edu- . 
cation: The author^^bo have been lead- 
ers in the;^cdse studyidovement in Britain, 
have pointed sensitively to the political 

* nature of evaluation, the epistemology of 
case studies and the«thical problems in*^ 

-volved-in-riBt hinking this genrjB -pfi theoiy 
atid practice. Our analysis and d&scussioris 
will focus primarily on MacDonaid's pVper 
in SAFARI 1, ''Evaluation end the Control 
of- Education'' wherein he argues that 
"evaluation and research are primarily po- 
litical activities.'* . ^ 

As to our own work, the three of us 
(along with Paul Kleine) are involved in a , 
project we are calling innovation and 
Change in American Education, Kensing- 
ton Revisited: X 15 Year Follow-lip of an 
Innovative Elementary School and its Fac- 



An earlier version of this essay was presented as 
part of the symposium ^'Alternative Conc^^ptions of 
Qualitative Educational Research/* at the AeRA An- 
nual Meeting. Boston. April 1980. This paper was 
supported in pari by NIE Grant #G7S-0074, Kensing- ^ 
tqn Revisitied. The perspective expressed does not 
represent NIE policy or' point of view, and no infer* 
ences should be' made to that effejpt. 

* The three major publications in SAFARI are SA- 
FARI L SAFARI II (Norris. 1977) arftj Chonging the 



Curriculum (MacOonald & Walker, 1976|1 The latter 
is, in effect, the substantive final report on the follow- 

' up of the four curriculum projects: ljumanities Cur- 
riculum Project (HCP), Nuffield Secondary Scierfce, 
Project Technology,, and Geo^phy for the Young 
School Learner (GYSL). studied In the SAFARI proj* 
ect. The Norrts volume, SAFARI 11. is a second set of 
methodological papers which blend the insights from 
SAFARI into UNCAL, Under9tanding Computer As- 

^ sisted Learning* a subsequent major evaluation effort 
directed by MacDonald and carriied out at CARE 
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ulty. In this research we have returned to 
Kensington, a school we studied^lS years 
ago (Smith & Keith, 1971). We are pursuing 
what at one level are relatively simple 
questions'** What's happened to the school 
and the original faculty? In what ways are 
the school and the faculty different now?" 
At another level, and as we inserted a 
'*Why" question, we^found ourselves mov- 
ing into the heart of very complicated is- 
sues in general social science and educa- 
tional research, theory, and practice and 
in field methods in particular. Along the 
way in this enterprise, we have found our- 
selves stimulated l^y^a number of individ- 
uals, conversations, and formal state- 
ments. Two of^these have been lisable 
Knowledge a^d SAFARI, '^ypically, as we 
carry out the practice of qualitative re- 
seach, we find , ourselves looking to col- 
leagues, such these, for insights, 
pointers, and alternative perspectives. In a 
sense we feel like craftsmen and artists, 
practicing oiir trade or art form and look^ 
ing to others in the guild for the multiple 
kinds of help such peers provide. The ar- 
tistic and craft metaphor runs 'thrb'ugh 
much of our thinking. 

Our; intent is to take several of their* 
ideas, and several of ours, compare axfd 
contrast them, and build them into a po- 
sition on "Observer Role and^Field Study 
Knowledge.** We hope the synthesis will 
be interesting enough to provoke each 
reader into reading the original volumes 
and to carry out their own reconstrual as 
it relates to their research and professional 
activities. Such is our conception* pf an 
essay review. 

• The Attempted Synthe9is 

7o facilitate the discussion, we have pre- 
pared an initial synthesis (Figures 1 and 2). 
Most of the remainder of the paper is an 
attempt to talk our wa/ through the Fig- 
ures. By way of intrdduction, three aspects 
seem noteworthy. First, tHe Rgures blend 
some of Lindblom and Cohen, some of 
MacDonald and some of us. (In addition. 



' Recently* Howard Becker (1974. 1978) has devel- 
oped a stimuli^ting sociological analysis of the meta- 
phor and Alan Tom (1980) has'pursued it in educa- 
tion. 



our point of view^ is the product of many 
stimulating discussions with dolleagues at 
the GIE and at the recent Cambridge Eval- 
uation Conference III.) Second the concep- 
tual elements aret mostly taxonomic, ideal 
types, or parts and wholes, a mode of 
thinking that we don't find as comfortable 
as variables, dimensional analysis, and an- 
tecedent and consequence thinking. Third, 
in Figure 1 the part-whole scheme accents 
nested processes.' Fourth, in Figure 2. we 
turn the various parts of the taxonomy 
back upon other parts of the taxonomy, 
sometimes- considered processes and 
sometimes as results. 

Briefly, then, to turn to Figure 1, several 
aspects may be noted. Leve] I is our un- 
derstanding of one ^*of Lindblom ^'and 
Cohen's major points: social science 
knowledge is only one of several inputs to 
the solution of social problems. The alter- 
native .contributions are the ordinary 
knowledge possessed by most of us grow-' 
ing up in our culture, a varie^^ty of interac- 
tive approaches such as flipping coins, vot- 
ing (as in elections for national leaders), or 
market decisions (as in the flood of Japa- ' 
nese car imports), and social learning per- 
hapsibest illustrated by. the solution jto the , 
energy problem by learning new habits, 
attitudes and life ^tyl^s. lust as we are 
- wriTmg this, the St. Louis Public Schools 
are under a court order to extend the de* 
segregation of the schools by nextlall. 
Among the district's responses is sending 
a team from the school district, to visit 
comparable cities^Milwaukee, Indianap- 
olis and Louisville~to, observe and talk 
with school personnel Jn the Lindblom 
and Cohen taxonomy this "input to social 
problem solving** is a fifth category, "Ex- 
perience of Professional Peers." It seems a 
blend of common sense (of a particular 
group of practitioners), interactive proce- 
dures, and truncated qualitative field methn 
bds. li is a far cry from "the literature** and, 
"hard data" of the social survey or exper- 
imental variety. It^ echoes Lindblom and 
Cohen's (1979) introductory comment: 



In public policy making, many suppliers' 
and users of social research are dissatis* 
fied, the former because they are not lii- 
te:ied to. the latter because they do^ nol 
hear much they want to listen to. (p. 1) 
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I Inputs to Social 
Problem Solving 



II Kinds of 
PSI 

III Social Roles of 
Qualiiative PSI 



Social Action 



Social Inleractiye 
Learning' Approach 



Information and Analysis 



Ordinary 
Knowledge 



Professional Social 
Inquiry (PSI) 



Qualitative 
field Studies 



Historical 
Methods ' 



Social 
Surveys 



Experimental 
Methods 



Client/ 
Democratic 



Professional/ 
Autocratic 



Institutional/ 
Bureaucratic 



Aesthetic/ 
Artistic 



FIGURE 1.. Blending Lindlblom and Cohen (1979), MacDonaid and Walker (1974) and a few 
other perspectives. ' 



Perhaps, Lindblom and Cohen's most 
basic conclusion is that Professional Social 
Inquiry (PSI) is considerably less impor- 
tant than most of us who ar« social scien- 
tists would hope and like to believe. They 
seem to imply further, that this is probably 
a good thing as well. |f thisy are right, those* 
of us who are more action oriented may 
be troubled by how' little influence we 
have on social problem solving or publfc 
policy in action.^ 

In Level 3». Lindblom and Cohen distin- 
guish between tlvo kinds of knowledge: 
ordinary knowledge developed by com- 
mon sense procedures such as casual em- 
piricism and re/lection, snd. knowledge 
generated by PSI. Some social scientists 
have pushed^very strongly on this distinc- 
tion and argued the importance of the as- 
sociated technology of cpntrol groups, 
valid measures, random samples. Type 1 
and Type II eirrors. and so forth. Others, 
following the lead of Dewey and Kaplan, 
have argued for the continuities among 
these two ideal types. W)e believe, along 
with Lindblom and Cohen, that part of the 
current positivist. post-positivist and what 
Campbell (1979) ^is now calling the post- 
post-positivist debate hies here. In brief, 
major epistomological issues are at stake. 

Level II is our overly siniple taxonomy 
of kinds of PSL Our point. in introducing 
this level of analysis is a simple one: the 



^ In oui^Federoi Policy in Action (Smith &.Dwyer, 
1979) we relate and analyze in detail an instance of 
policy in action and make an argument for its simi- 
larities with social problem soivihg. . 



diversity in kinds of PSI opens to question 
any generalization about the undifferen- 
tiated category which Lindblom and 
Cohen call PSI. If we wer^ true believers 
we might say. "All the negative aspects of 
PSI detailed by Lindblom and Cohen be- 
long to the practitioner of the other three 
brands, and hot to us who are doing qual- 
itative field studies.*' (For an extended dis- 
"^cussion of the Campbell po8itioi|. vis-a-vis 
qualitative ^ fiejd methods see Smith 
[1979].) In ?t :*lightly more restrained way. 
we would argue that the qualitative field 
study mode oftenimplies several activities. 
First, there is a rapprochement with ordi- 
nary knowledge and common sense in- 
quiry. Stated negatively (at least in some 
persons* eyes), we are collecting anecdotal 
r^cojds; stated positively, we are tapping 
the language and perspectives of the par- 
ticipants in the settings, usually eduda- 
tional practitioners.^ Secondly, the stories 
we tell, the images we develop and portray 
enable the reader<to engage fully, though 
vicariously, in the experience itself and to 
test our interpretations with their own 
comn)ion sense. Thirdly, insofar as the 
problcims and issues are practice based or 
oriented, as opposed to discipline based or 
oriented, the nature of the PSI is drasti- 
cally changed. Perhaps we are only echo- 
ing the long-standing applied researchers' 
lament regarding the utility of basic re- 
search. Finally, we believe that the kind of 
data and ideas generated by qualitative 
modes, insofar as they accent the concrete 
and particular, the. interactive processes 
over time, and the contextual and systemic 
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aspects, are especially usefv^ to policy 
makers, mea and women ol action. 

In sum. we are noting, gnly briefly here, 
the expanding discussion on the relation- 
ship between ordinary knowledge and PSI 
knowledge. Several of the more Exciting 
papers in that debate are Paul MeehPs^ 
(1971) ''Law and the Fireside Inductions: 
Some Reflections of a Clinical Psycholo- 
gist.** The fireside induction is a lawyer's 
label for: - 

-ISjd^e mixture of a) personal anecdotal 
observations, b) armchair speculation, c)^ 
introspection, and d) education in the re^ 
[ . ceived traditions of 'Western culture, (p. 76) 

He cautions psychologists to-be wary of 
experimental data and theory that puiporjt 
to refute suc)( generalizations when they 
are held widely over time/ place, and in- 
dividuals. Donald Campbell (1974), while 
remaining an experimeijtalist, ta)ces a 
slightly different tack and argues for qual-^ 
itative knowledge undergirding more 
quantitative experimentally derived 
knowledge. For an antjiropological per- 
spective, we would urge you to consider 
Clifford Geertz's (1975) paper "Common 
Sense as a Cultural System." the attri; 
butes of common sense which he explqr6s 
are naturalness, practicalness, thinness, 
unmethodicalness, accessibility and ear- 
lihiness. Knowledge with those attributes 
is jclosiely related to action, practice, and 
use. /' 

After hypothesizing all these good 
things about qualitative field studies in 
general, we move to Level III of Figure 1 
aiid ^present our reinterpretation of 
MacDonald*s scheme of the niultiple 
stances or roles played by practioners of 
qualitative PSL We may be doing him sev- 
eral kinds of injustice. First, his taxdnomy 
has to do with education evaluators,' a 
category he distinguishes from educational 
researchers. We dissolve that distinction. 
Second, we have changed his labels, in an 
attempt to^destigmatizp the activities and 
to legitimize each role. Finally, we have 
added a fpurth category to augment the 
scheme. 

If we understand his position, the un- 
deriying dimension has to do with power 
and the political processes enmeshing the 
research/evaluator. In the client/demo- 



cratic stance, the subjects or participant 
in the study have final control over entry, 
definition of problems, procedures, own- 
ership, and release of data and interpreta- 
tions, and*so forth. They are the audience 
of the exercise. The negotiation process 
. between the researcher/evaluator and the 
multiple individuals and subgroups in- 
volved in the program or activity is esca- 
lated in importance^ focus, and time in- 
volvement. In an important sense, Mac- 
Donald is advoca.ting politic^al ^change in 
^ liberali democratic, nationaf states by ex- 
' posing 'gaps betv»een the realities of edu- 
cational settings and the idealism most of 
us profess in our ideologies. Institutionoi/ 
bureaucratic researchers' are "cohipany 
men,'* persons vho work for whatever in- 
stitution (government, university, school 
system) which hires them. In MacDonald*s 
perspective, she/he lielps maintain the sta- 
tus quo. In our perspective, that may be^ 
, good dr'bad depending oil the institution 
and i^ moral and ethical basis and status. 
We are reminded of tlie University Bu-c. 
reaus of Institutional Research whicK in 
the best of circumstances have made uni- 
versities more diverse and humane insti- 
tutions of learning. 

The professionoJ/autocratic mode refers 
to a research and evaluation perspective 
whose orientation is to the professional 
research community. At its worst, its.in- 
quirers observe and write for each other 
and ignore the continuing problems in the 
public schools. At its best7 they develop a 
specialized role for knowledge, develop- 
ment and utilization and the training of 
young teachers, administrators, \ curricu- 
lum developers and other practitioners. 
Control rests. in the hands of r^earch 
peers.' The aesthetic/artistic category, role 
4 in Figure. l,\is a dream or nightmare of 
individualism. The metaphor is the\ artist 
who is attempting to capture a private 
vision of reality which might creatively 
illuminate a part of the educational world. 
Concepts such as artistic causality, idlio- 
syncratic meaning, intentional symbbliza- 
tion and artistic serial come to mind (Beit- 
tel, 1973). Others might see narcissisitit eli- 
tism, and, as we have indicated, a ranipant 
individualism. 



^ Some Implications of the Synthesis 
For the moment, if we assume we have 
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got MacDonald and Lindblom and Cohen 
right/ and have added 3 bit of .ourselves, 
then we can turn to Figure 2 and extend 
the^ analysis an^ synthesis. In more collo- 
quial language we are facing the questions: 
(l)'What is the social context of-^ur in- 
quiry? (2) What have^e-ieixned from our 
study? and (3) Whafdo we do with those 
learnings? jn this figure, we are si]^eculat- 
ing^guessing, and hypothesizing about so- 
-^al inquiry. And maybe we are also more 
^ involved with possible hopes and inten- 
tions than with the realities of what we as 
researchers and field workers do and what 
we achieve. 



In Figure 2, we have expanded greatly . 
the category of PSI into a taxonomy of; 
results that might accrue from the differ- 
ent modalities of reseach and the various 
field worker styles. Just to make one brief 
point, Lindblom and Cohen would argue 
that I^SI^, and especially the experimental 
mode, seeks to develop authoritative 
^4(nowIedge, the falsification of hypotheses 
' or proposiHons. In our view (and theirs) 
that is' only one aspect of the possible 
, knowledge results of PSL We believe the 
practice of qualitative inquiry has helped 
expand the conception of^ possible out- 
comes to educational research. Along with 



FIGURE 2: Hypothesized relationships among social roies and contributions to various inputs to problem 

solving. 
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a number of our colleagues, we argue that 
portrayalsMStake, 1974), thick description 
(Eisnej, 1977; Geertz, 1973; Ryle, 1971), the 
generation of grounded theory^(Glaser, & 
Strauss, 1967; Glaser 1978), and problem 
redefinition, analogies, and new meta- 
phors (Rein & Schon, 1977) are important 
outcomes of PSI. 

It is figure 2 that we would like to ex- 
plore a bit more. It is here' that the Mac- 
Donald position vividly and productively 
strikes sparks with the Lindblom and 
Cohen positions. It is our contention that 
the client/ democratic role represents -a 
fundamental blend of PSI and the inter- 
active inputs to social problem solving and 
policy action. Essentially, the stance or 
role ghanges the interrelations among the . 
various actors in the research, theory, 
practice enterprise. The control of entry, 
procedures to be used, ownership, feed- 
back and release of data, and final say on 
' interpretation lies with, the individuals 
most directly mvolved an^ most likely to 
be hurt by coimnunicajion of inforoiation. 
These individuals tend also to be those 
with least power in th6 system.- Mac- 
Donald's <s6tanc^ typically empowers 
them." 

• In our recent work we h^ve tried to^ 
iniplement various approximation's of this . 
stance.'^ For instance, in our Federal Policy 
in Actioh study (Smith & Dwyer, 1979) we 
engaged in f&rm^, written consent proce- 
dures; we wrcHe a first draft of the docu- 
ment which was circulated, to all the pai^- 
ticipants we interviewed; we than rewrote, 
the final draft, and we also, by contract, 
agreed to append addenda by three key 
figures in the project if they desired to 
write them. The trade-offs werd large. Tl)e 
, report expanded 20 percent, from 429 to 
509 pages. We worked* another 6. months 
for which we had no budgeted resourced. 
We were over a year late in meeting the . 
legal aspects of the contract. Nonetheless, 



* Even here major discussion exists as the Becker 
(1970) and Gouldner (1968) debate on underdogs, 
overdogs. and middledogs and ihe qu^tion. **Whbse 
side are you on?" indicate. 

Aclually. the firsl piece of field work carried out 
by any of us y:M ihe Smilh and Geoffrey (1968) 
collaboralion which began in a University class of 
Smilh's. wa:i slimulaled by Geoffrey s concern, car- 
ried oul in Geoffrey's class, and ended in a** joint 
publidalion. 

5> • ' 



wie feel we have a better report. The par- 
ticipants who have read the final draft feel 
that -we responded to the prior comments 
and have a fuller, morecomplex ai^ subtle 
view of the multiple perspectives invjolved 
in the project. In our view, we have a 
thiclcer description. We have lingering 
questions as to whether that- time would 
have been spent better teaching at the Uni- 
versity, working with children and par- 
ents, or cdnsulting with other researchers 
' and practitioners, all of which were avail- 
able options. As Parlett (1977) in SAFARI 
II says more pithily, "Some very hard 
thinking is thus called for: something has 
to give, a pint pot can only take a pint." (p. 
48). 

Briefly, we would make the case for the 
alternative styles, especially as they con- 
trast with the client/democratic stance. 
The pro/essional/aul^ratic role, one 
which we hgve been partial to, takes a 
much longer time perspective and a more 
distal view of settings and audiences. In 
our university setting, we fpcus on por- 
trayals, thick descriptions and the genera- 
tion of grounded'theory. We have students 
to teach, both graduates and undergradu- 
ates. If they can see Geoff rey's classroom, 
the Kensington Elemeritary School, or the 
multiple realities enclosed in our Federal 
Policy, in Action study, and if it enhances 
the*ir perspective on education, we will be 
pleased. Similarly, if it can occasionally 
influence other researchers, theorists, and 
occasional practitioners, we will be 
][>leased>Some parts of the worldl we be- 
. lieve, are changed by books, conferences 
and"" conventions, and by the teaching- 
learhing process. 

Those of you who have been a part of 
the 10-year debate over formative and 
summative evaluation in curriculum de- 
veloijment can easily «ee^h^ issues of bb- 
'server stanch. On som^ccasions, while 
doing more format^v^valuation, one's fo- 
cus is more in^tfuitional/bureaucratic in 
moving a Drdduct from its initial, early 
"n^sing^ound** stages to pilot and ex- 
"t^^^dpilot trials. On .other occasions the 
foctis is on direct help to teachers and 
pupils engaging in the teaching and learn- 
ing prc/cess with the new materials. The 
stance promotes active, immediate help— 
usable knowledge. * . 
Finally, .we offer a word in support of a 
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more freelancing, autonomous style, the 
artistic/ aesiheUc role. The label comes 
from OUT' image, perhaps idealized, of the 
c^rtist pursuing and transforming his or her 
own private vision of the world into a 
public product. Perhaps we are frustrated 
painters, poets, or composers, but we find 
the image provocative and appealing. The 
, one aspect that we would point to Is an- 
other blend of method and practice. When 
we have taught experienced* educators — 
teachers and administrators— -to study 
their own classrooms, schools, 'or organi- 
zations u^ing participant-observer tech- 
piques, a large number have found the|p^ 
creativity and intelligehce engaged^xtra- 
matically. We can see it in the sptfrkie in 
their eyes, in the ex^item^nt in their 
'voices, and in the aWkweraness in not 
wanting to seem maudim or sentimental 
in^ reporting thajx^gnificant -emotional" 
events are occurring ixt their lives and in 
their ihteraGttons with colleagues and pup- , 
ils. We^b^lve i( has something ,to do with 
, wh^t^chaefer (1967) once called The 
5chooJ as a Center of Inquiry. We believe 
it is one illustration of a signifieant kind of 
social learning as an input into social prob- 
lem solving as Lindblom^and Cohen de- 
fined those concepts. And we believe it is 
very important. * 

Conclusions and Implications 

In this essay review we have considered 
(^Jssues in the usefulness of educational and 
Jsocial science theory and research. And 
we have considered how observer roles Iki 

J ^qualitative field studies yield multiple 
kinds of usable knowledge to a variety of 
audiences. By focusing on qualita^ve field 
methods and by synthesizing the efforts of ^ 
Lindblom and Cohen. MacDonald. and ^ 
^ ourselves we believe we have extended 
the positions of all three. In concluding an 
exercise such-as this we must question the 
practicality of the perspective we have 
proposed. In our own experience, the ob- 

y server role has bieen an' important consid- 
eratioit in the procedures and method$;^we 
employ in the field. Our understanding of 
the multiple quaijiitative^stances also influ- 
ences the way we train and socialize stu- 
dents in educational research methods. 
When we are asked to review proposals or^ 
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referee articles.*^ we find our perspective 
useful in making recommendations for or 
against funding or publication. . 

Finally, several implications vfapmi a 
brief statement. First. the,.prob}jMfis of re- 
search, theory, practice ^n^Aiyp^i interde- 
pendence may be old ch^tnuts but they 
have a currency andi^cination worthy of ' 
their importaoce^The educational world is 
in ferment and^flux. We find MacDonald 
and Lindblom and Cohen an exciting part 
of ttmt^orld. Second, we belive that much 
of^rl^' discussion of field methods, social 

problem solving, and policy process impli- 
cations assumes a too simplistic view of 
the relationships among organizations, 
people, ideas, and inquiry purposes. In our 
experience in multiple kinds of field stud- 
ies we have found- that our professional 
relationships with any one individual can 
vary among being collaborator*, project 
.subordinate, project superior, researc^i 
subject, instructor and student, reviewer 
and critic, sponsor, monitor, decision 
maker of several sorts. This tangle has 
increased over the years. We have found 
that ideas cumulate across times, settings, 
problems, individuals and organizations. 

-In most all bf the-projects in-which-we 
have been invplved. multiple .purposes 
within and among abound. Sometimes the " 
results have immediate consequences in 
action; more usually they have longer term 
practical consequences in our teaching. 
VVe try to cope with this tangle with , a 
"committed relativism," 

Third, in our experience, most relevant* 
others, teachers, administrators. FEDs. 
university colleagues and administrators, 
seem willing to^ accept and/or negotiate 
different kinds of roles depending on the 
problem, the situation and the contending 
interests. ^Seldom have we found the 
stances given, that is. not open to discus- 
sion. Fourth, our own practical social prob-^ 
lem solving and policy, activity seems to 
o.ccul: in several social settings: (1) In 
classes, seminars, and tutorials enrolling 
practitioners and policy makers; teachers, 
school' administrators, evaluators. project 
directors, et al.; (2) In personal relations, 
"kitchen cabinets." and advisory commit- 
tees with principals, superintendents, 
deans, chairmen, center directors, project ' 
directors, federal officials; (3) In collegial 
groups in AERA. CAE« and informal' net- 
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works; (4) In formal jectures, symposia, 
coiioquia and meetings. 

VSuccessf?ji" social problem solving and 
policy activity is not easy to define for the 
activity'is not a zero sum game but an 
individual and organization thinking, act- 
ing, and rethinking of strategy and taclics 
in a social context: We are arguing that 
. socirl and educational action in a demo- 
cratic society is more complex than most 
models espouse. We believe that qualita- 
tive field methods play an important part 
in coming to grips v^ith that complexity 
and, moreover, the diversity of observer 
roles may increase the yield of practical, 
useful 'knowledge to a variety of con- 
sumers of PSI, not least of v^hich are those 
concerned with improving schools. 
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3*4 Archival Case Records. 

• Archival^Case Records ^ 
Issue^ and illustrations ' 
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^These materials have been prepc^red for the S.S.R.C.: Exemplary Case 
Records Project Conference, York, England, September 5-8, 1980. 
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Supported in part by NIE Grant #G78-0074, Kensington Revisited . The 
perspective/presented does not necessarily represent the policy or point 
of view o^/'nIE or the Milford Public Schools, and no inferences should 
be made to that effect. ^ 
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1. Introduction 

/- 

The very preparation foif the conference on Case Records requires a series 
df decisions which highlight many of' the issues that Che conference wiir be 
treating as problematic* The first of these issues ipight be ''Which case study 
project/ among the several with which we've been involved, should we pick?" 
For a t^ber of ''reasons .1 chose »our <purrent project "Kensington Revisited ." <^ 
^We might want to explore the reasons at the conference, A second question, 
"Which records to include in the package of material?"^ is even more important 
and problematic. I finally decided to try and capture the entire process of 
the case study from the beginnings of the idea to preliminary drafts of the 
final report. I don't know whether that was a wise decision, but it seems that 
that too, is something we need to talk about. A third decision has to do with 
"sampling" the totality of possible. materials . So far in the Kensington Project 
we have several file drawers of data. We couldn't bring all of that so we 
sampled. A fourth issue involved "tidying up" the materials. We deliberately 
left some items just the way they are - handwritten, partially reworked, and so 
forth. Some of it may be unreadable, : Illegible, isolated and unconnected. And 
that's an interesting and important archival problem. Fifth, and perhaps out* 
most difficult problem, we've tried to anonymize all the documents we've included. 
That's taken considerable time. It involves issues in the rights of human sub- 
jects, informed consent, and potential harm to the people in our settings. That 
issue, above all others needs discussion. Finally, these mat-erials were collected 
originally "for" research purposes", which is a "funny" set of underlying intentions, 
guiding the selection, storage and now reproduction of the items. 

2. The Illustrative Items 

In one sense, the most important item for the archives Is our book Anatomy 
%f Educational Innovation (Wiley, 1971). This is our ethnographic case study ^ 
description and analysis of the first year in the life of an innovative elemen- 
tary school. The book is now out of print which poses some additional problems _ 
for archival records. 

In this set of materials for the case record we haye ln^:luded the following 
ten items. They are introduced here with a brief explanatory sentence. 

1. Kensington Reconsidered . " ' 

A paper for an AERA Symposium which helped generate the idea for tht 
study. 
^ \ ■ 

2. PrellTOlnary Proposal "Kensington Revisited" 

\ A response to an NIE Request for Proposals which scored well enough 
to encourage a full proposal and eventually provided support for the 
\ project. 

a. ' Observer Role and Field Study Knowledge 

An ApRA paper growing out of the research which was part of a contin- 
uing attempt to formulate, the methodology used in our work. Our 
largest effort in this regard was "An evolving logic. . ." (See . ^ 

references Smith 1979) 



4. Ptogress Rep.ort 11/26/79 

Continuing, connnunication with NIE Is req^ilred in our contract. The 
^ document Illustrates a number of linpor;t:^nt aspect^, e.g. the flow of 
outside stimulation Into the project/ the time press, etc^ 



5. Historical Document - Excerpt from 1931 High School Annual ' 

*,In our -work we collect as many.^local documents as we can find. This 
is part of the historical ODn'text. 

6. Interviews ' ' # ^* - 

In^ our studies we have Interviewed dozens of people connected with the 
school. We 'have 'excerpted a couple .of pages from an Interview. 

7. Summary Observations and Interpretations ' , 

' We make great use of tape recorders^ especially as we drive to and ' 

^ from the site. We dictate observations In a free '^assoclat tonal style 
and make whatever interpretive comments which come to mind. 

8. .Field Notes ' ^ ^ ^ " . . ^ / 

In the setting - classroom, school, qentral office we scrlbb^,^at the 
time, notes of the who, what, when, where variety. Our final reports 
are full of these. Some of the best classroom examples are In The 
Complexities of an Urban Classroom . We've included a page or two from 
a primary grade group at Kensington. 

9. The Beginnings of a Theoretical Model 

One of the most exciting parts of case study Inquiry comes when the 
particulars of the case seem to pattern themselves and seem to gener- 
aliz^ and speak to larger Issues. 

10. Preliminary Draft of Final Report - An Excerpt 

Our project reports literally evolve In what seems a quite haphazard, 
grounded. Inductive style. They go through several editions. We 
^ enclosed an early typing of part of an historical piece we've been 

r working on this Spring. It's rough. 

3. Conclusion 

With these brief Introductory comments and the assorted Items, I hope to have 
given you a view of the Inside of one of our projects and how we go about doing 
what we do in case studies, field work,^:or ethnography. These fragments should 
enable us to talk quite specifically and realistically at whatever length you 
desire about one particular project. In addition. It should provide a stepstone 
to develop comparisons and contrasts with any project that anyone has done. Is ' 
doing, or contemplating. With a little luck that should coax put the best of 
our creativity and engage us In some exciting discussion and conversation. And 
that's my understanding of why we're here. 
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, . . ; . " 4.1 

Historically, the term "ethnography" has referred to the 
set of fieid<research methods, used by anthropologists in 
the scientific study of primi^ve, nonliterate cultures 
(C9nklin, 1968). As such it might be contrasted with the 
laboratory experiment, which has been the prototypical 
psychological method, or the sociid survey, which has been 
the defining methodology of.much of sociology. In profes- 
sional education, as in the disciplines of anthropology and 
sociology, adaptations, extensions, and new syntheses h^ve 
arisen in response to an eveir changing agenda of problems, 
, cross-disciplinary efforts, and realignments of research 
communities. At the present moment on& of the most fun- 
damental observations about the concept of ethnography, 
as used in education, is that it •is evolving rapidly. This 
s^ems related to an explosion of activity irom several re- 
search communities that are only partially in'Communica- 
tion with each* other. Delamont and Atkinson (19i30), Ham- 
mersley (1980), and Smith (1979) summarize some of this 
diversity. Accompanying this rapid Increase in research 
is a proliferation of conceptual distinctions» with accompa- 
nying labels.^that contain ethnography as the joot concept. . 
Table 1 pre^nts a list of terms and their recent exponents 
or commentators. 

^ Although these variants of ethnography present their 
own divOTsity, it is important to realize thkt ethnography 
itself is only one label for several social science methodolo- 
gies, used by different disciplines and ih different research 
communities, that have a num)}er of fundamental similari- 
ties. Quasi synonyms of "ethnography" include "case 
study," "field study," "naturalistid methods," "participant 
observation," "responsive evaluation/' ,and "qualitative 
methods." Wax (1971) sees a continuity both historically 
and conceptually among ethnography, participant obser- 
vation, and field study. She titled her own book Doing 
Fieldwork (1971). Within educational ethnography, Wol- 
cott (1975, 1980} is the .most vigorous exponent for careful 
delineation of labels and restrictign of the tenn "ethnogra- 
phy" to a type of fieldwork whose problems, methods, 
^ and results are empowere<^by and illuminated through 
anthropological concepts. In contrast, one of the earliest 
and most influential educational ethnographers, Spindlef 
(1981), is arguing now for a more differentiated concep- 
tion — anthroethnography, psychoethnography, and so- 
cioethhography— reflecting the multiple diisciplines and 
theoretical positions now allied with ethnography. Any 
inquirer surveying the literature in the general domain 
is advised to che^k indexes for all the variants and quasi- 
synonymSs 

Exemplars of Methodology. When a field is in such^ 
zesty disarray it seems useful to present sevei^ exemplars, 
from different times and places, that have implicitly served 
as models for several generations of researchers. These 
exemplars are drawn from the ranks of the more classical 
anthropological practitioners — Malinowsld, Whyte, and 
Geertz — rather than from current educational research- 
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Ethnography 

ers. Each has done a major ethnographic study, and each 
has written articulately-and influentiaUy about his use of 
methodology. 

Any students, whether neophytes or experienced schol- 
ars, [pursuing the concept of ethnography cannot go f^r 
'wrong by beginning with Malinowski's classic introductien 
to The Argonauts of the Western Pacific (1922). He com- 
mentsi "Ohe'of the first conditions pf acceptable Ethno- 

« graphic work (!«rtainly is that it should deal with the tol^- 
ity of all social, cultural, and psychological aspec^^f the 
community, for they are so interwoven that not one cai^ 

. be understood without taking into consideration all the 

. others*' (p. xvi). So Malinowsld states his holistic and func- 
tionalist position. He argues that ethnography depends 
on real scientific aims, on living right among the natives^^^' 
and on using a variety of special methods of collecting^; 
manipulating, and fixing^e'vi^ience. In elaborating thesj^ a 
ideas, Malinowsld provides distinctions, images, and meta- 
phors that Imve rallied anthropologists for six decades, and 
educational theorists more Recently. These include (1) 
fbi^shadowed problems versus preconceived solutions; (2) 
methods of statistical documentation by concrete evi- 
dence» charts, and synop^c tables; (3) collecting concrete 
data on' real cases, drawiiig infierences for oneself, and 
pursuing the data. relentlessly. and completely; (4) blending 
observation* conscructive work (analysis and writing), and 
empirical checking; (5) focusing on the imponderables of 
everyday life; ai)d (6) penetrating the mental attitude of 
the subjects. The ultimate goal, if it needs stating in a 
simple final form, is "to grasp the native's point of view, 
his relation to life, to realize his vision of his world" (p. 
2S^. Although the idealism of this has been tarnished a 
. bit by Malinowsld's diary (Malinowsld, 1967t Geertz,. 1967; 

, Wax, 1972), the ethnographic model remains. Educational 
researchers approaching communities, schools, and class- 
rooms remain well served by. his ideas and ideals. 

Two decades later William Foote Whyte, working in 
the^ unusual context of the Society dTPellows at Harvard 
University and under the tutelage of more behavioristi- 
cally oriented anthropologists (Arensberg, Chappie, and 
Kimball), began Street CoH^er Society: The Social Structure 
of an Italian 5/um, the first of a series of his investigations 
•into contemporary society and its institutions. Later he 
published a major methodological statement, "On the Evo- 
lution of Street Comer Society** {I955j. Much of that essay 
was an attempt to give one acco<<^t of the actuality of 
field research es he experienced i'u which, he hoped, when ~ 
compared with other such ateot .nts, would lead to a theory 
of research methodology. As he said: "I am convinced that 
the actual evolution of re&arch ideas does not take place 
in accord with the formal statements we read on research 
methods. The ideas grow up in part out of our immersion 
in the data and out of the whole' process of living" (p. 
280). A careful reading of Whyte's account suggests several 
major ideas about ethnography as he practiced it. First, 
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Table 1. Recent varianti^ of "ethnography-" among educational researchers 



Variant 



Retearcherii) 



Anthroethnography 

Anthropological educational ethnography 
Anthropological ethnography of schooling 
' Anthropbpedagogy 
Blitzkrieg ethnography 
Classical ethnography 
Gassroom ethnography 
Constitytive ethnography ^ 
Contract ethnography 
Cooperative ethnography 
Educational .e^ography 
Educational ethnology 
Ethnographic approach 
Ethnographic case studies 
'Ethnographic methods 
Ethnographic monjitoring 
Ethnographies of classroom life 
Ethnography and poficy making 
Ethnography of schooling 
Ethnopedagogy 
Evaluation ethnography 
Focused ethnography^ 
Macroethnography 
Microethnography of the classroom 
Neoethnography 

New ethnography ^ 

Psychoethnography 

Socioethnography 

Sociological educational ethnography 



Spindler, 1981 

Delamqnt and Atkinson, 1980 

Spindler, 1981 

Morin, 1980 

Rist,1980 

Mehan, 1980 

Hammersley, 1980 

M^han, 1978 

Wolcott, 1975 • 

Hymes, 1980 

Spindler, 1981 

Hymes, 1980 

Fitzsimmons,. 1975 

Herriqtt, 1977 

Lutz, 1^80 

Hyroes. 1980 , ' 

Hamilton, 1981 
Muihauser, 1975 
Woicott, 1975. 
Burger, 1971 
Rist, 1980 
Eric^cson, 1977 
Lutz, 1980 
Smith, 1967 
Bullivant, 1978a . . 
Erickson, 1973 ^ 
Spindler, 1981 
Spindler, 1981 

Delamont and Atkinson, 1980 
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the problem of his research evolved from an undifferenti- 
ated ** vague idea'* of studying a slum community into a 
set of ideas linking intensive 'Inaiyses of small social groups 
to broader issues in the larger community. The micro*ma- 
cro problem becanf^he is^e. Second, the evolution was 
facilitated by such factors as the comments* of his'colleague 
John Howard on the theme of leadership (p. vii); the kinds 
of relationships he had developed, especially with "Doc," 
a leader of an informal group in Comerville (pp.' 291- 
292); the participatory style of his involvement with his 
subjects (pp. 302-303); and the preponderance* of the kinds 
of data he was accumulating (p, 308). Finally, Why te pre- 
sents an image of one kind of criterion for ethnographic 
research: "It was Henderson [senior fellow ^nd professor 
of biochemistry] who was easily the most imposing figure 
for the junior fellows. He seemed particularly to enjoy 
baiting the young social scientists. He took me on at my 
first Monday night dinner and undertook to shpw me that 
all my ideas about society were based on soft-headed senti- 
mentality. While I often resented Henderson's sharp criti- 
cism, I was all the more determined to make my field 
research stand up against anything he could say" (p. 288, 
italics adoed). If we generalize this comment, good ethno- 
graphic research should interrelate issues, data, ideas, and 
conclusions so as to withstand the most critical assaults 
of an analytical father figure. 

If Malinowski*s position can be categorized as "function- 
alist," and Whyte's as "behavioral" or "social interaction- 
ist," Geertz (1973) falls into another theoretical tradition: 
that of an interpr^ve perspective. In his sequence of 
ideas, anthropology's mode of inquiring is ethnography; 
ethnography is "thick description"; thick description is the 
untangling of knotted ntets or vfehs of meaning; the webs 
of jneaning are culture; and culture is, the subject matter 
of anthropology. In his own words: "From one point of 
view, that of the text book, doing pdmography is establish- 
ing rapport, selecting infoKnants, transcribing texts, taking 
genealogies, mapping fields, keeping a diary, and so on. 
But it is not these things, techniques and received proce- 
dures, that define the enterprise. What defines it is the 
kind of intellectual effort it is: an elaborate venture in, 
to borrow a notion from Gilbert Ryle; 'thick description.' " 
(p. 6). In its^^simplest form, the argument of Geertz uses 
an iUustration of Ryle's notion that understanding culture 
is much like distinguishing the involuntary twitching of 
an eyelid from winking, from parodying a wink; and from 
practicing a wink or a parody of a wink. "Contracting 
your eyelids on purpose wh^ there exists a public code 
in which so doing counts as a conspiratorial signal is wink- 
ing. That's all there is to it: a speck of behavior, a fleck 
of culture, and— voilal— a gesture" (1973, p. 6). 

Thick description is the ascertaining of these multiple 
levels and kinds of meaning. If that seems too simple, fol- 
low Geertz in his brief account of Cohen and the Moroccan 
sheep raid (1973), the deep play of the Balinese cock fight 
(1973), his analysis of common sense (1975a), or th^nature 
of art (1978). Quattrocento painters who write mathemati- 
cal treatises on "gauging" and Islamic poets who engage 




in "agonistic interpersonal communication" exemplify and 
enlarge, according to Geertz, the complex webs of cultural 

" meaning. The purpose of all this activity, in the search 
for meanings in the historical or contemporaneous world 
in which one's subjects live, is to be able to "cpnverse 
with thenl." As one penetrates more and more deeply 

' into a culture, the language one develops expresses finer 
and finer shades of meaning. The theoretical abstractions 
one creates th^ are reapplied to the reality one is investi- 
gating to develop further insightful thick description. The 
play of this' kind of science into the more general problems 
of mankind and ipto a special view of the human condition 
is seen in Geertz's summary comment: "The.essential vo- 
cation of interpretive anthropology is not to answer our 
deepest questons, but to make available to us answers 
that others, guarding other sheep in the valleys, have 
g^ven, and &ius to include them in the cbnsultable record 
of what man has said" (1973, p. 30). In Kluckhohn's distin- 
guished phrasing, "Anthropology holds up a great mirror 
to man and lets him look at himself in liis infinite variety" 
(1949, p. 11). 

In sum, ethnography sk presented and rationalizefd by 
Malinou^, Whyte, and Geertz, in their substantive con- 
tributions and in their autobiographical and methodologi- 
cal accounts, accents several major perspectives and orien- 
tations: (1) living for an extended time in the conununity 
or with the group being studied, which permits the re- 
searcher as a person in his or her direct participation, ob- 
servation, and note taking to become the m^'Or source 
' of data; (2) a concern for the small, mundane, day-to-day 
events as well as the esoteric or "important** events in 
the lives of individuals living, working, and playing to- 
gether; (3) a particularistic focus on these individuals' per- 
spectives, meanings, and interpretations of their world; 
(4) an attempt to build a synthetic and contextualized if 
"not holistic view of life in the conimunity«9 organization, 
or group; (5) a tendency to intehtionally view the interpre- 
t> tive or conceptual structures in.the research as evolving, 
being discovered, or .'being construed t^oughout the 
' course of the research from the first sb\^ement of the prob- 
lem to the fijial report; (6) reporting through a conscious 
and creative blending of storytelling or narrating v^th 
more abstract conceptualizing or theorizing. These three 
major investigators, in their reports an<^ methodological 
accounts, implicitly and explicitly differ in their theoretical 
perspective and metatheoretical assumptions — in what 
Sanday (1979) has called "the style of ethnographic para- 
digm(s)." Beyond, the * holistic, semiotic, or behavioral 
styles, differences exist in breadth ((niniature versus mid- 
dle range versus grand theory), in absh'action (substantive 
versus formal), in form (coherent versus eclectic), and in 
purpose (practical versus basic). Such distinctions, go be- 
yond ethnography, and perhaps beyond social science, into 
the foundation of Western thought <(Pepper, 1942; Toul- 
min, 1972). 

Exemplars of. Educational Ethnography. In the genre 
and style of Malinowski, Whyte, and Geertz/and illustrat- 
ing the six generalizations made 'about tHeir work, educa- 
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tional ethnographers^from several parts of the world, from 
several substantive disciplines, and from varied theoretical 
perspectives have opened almost every facet of education 
to inquiry. Studies abound of conununities tmainstream 
and minority), of schools (elementary, secondary, tertiary, , 
and professional), of school positions (students, teachers, 
principals), of programs and curricula (formal, ^formal, 
extra, hidden), and of educational pxocesses' (curriculum 
development, eva^tion,* innovation, socialization, and 
teaching-gleaming) (Smith, 1979). For ^he ethnographer, 
each variation represents a solution to a. complex, interre- 
lated set of issues regarding problem, ,^tting, procedure, 
^ . focus, theoretical^rspective, and research purpose. Table 
2 illustrates this, diversity and indicates how educational 
settings have been approached ethnographically. The 
^dozen studies shown in the table provide a set of models 
for the neophyte and for the experienced researcher who 
desire a view of educational ethnography in action. - ' 

New Directions. Anyone who engages-in'^edictions 
about the directions of creative scientific effort strains the 
credulity of the critical reader. Be that as it may, several 
kinds of activity seem to be in the offing. ,First, the flow 
of other social scientists and educational researchers into 
the provinces once claimed more exclusively by anthropol- 
ogists will continue. The University of Chicago ^bciologists 
doing symbolic interactionist research and the Columbia 
University functionalists have h^d a long claim to descrip- 
tive-interpretive methods in conmiunities, in organiza- 
tions, and in life histories. Delamont and Atkinson (1980) 
vividly describe both sociologically oriented and anthropo- 
logically oriented ethnographic work in education in Brit- 

• ain; the former, they say, is "more' lively and active." But 

• the group that has overrun the territory recently are the 
educationists, especially the educational evaluators and ed- 
ucational psychologists, who have found that their tools' 
(tests and statistical procedures), their* conceptual struc- 
tures (trait and behavioral theory), and their settings (labo- 
ratories)- cannot deal adequately with the interactional, 
political, cofitextual, and cultur^ problems of schools ax^d 
classrooms. As these workers have abandoned, altered, and 
adapted their perspectives, both concrete and abstract, 
they have left the educational rese.arch community in 
disarray over problems, methods, and standards. As they 

^ have adopted the "case study approach,** they have ac- 
cented the kind of synthetic and holistic activity, careful 
descriptive-narrative accounts, and participant perspec- 
*tives represented by the several major anthropological po- 
sitions (Hamilton et al., 1977; SngitK 1979). 

A second prediction is that efforts to move analytically 
with constitutive ethnography, focused ethnography, or 
mi&roethnography on selected issues in schooling and edu- 
cation will continue (Erickson, 1977; McDermott, 1978; 
Mehan, 1980,^tubbs & Delamont, 1976). In part this will 
involve increasing use of technology: videotapes of interac- 
tion, audio recording ^of interviews, and computerization 
of data analysis. Although theoretical accents will vary 
among neofunctionalism, neobehaviorism, neo-symbolic 
interabtionism. and neo-Marxism, the ^general movement 
will collide— productively, it is hoped-with earlier and 
technically similar traditions of time sampling in child de- 
velonoient, systematic observation in social psychology, 
and Quantitative classroom analysis in education (Weick, 
1968; Dunkin & Biddle, 1974). ' . 
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Third, although focal groups, settings, and issues will ^ 
always be highlighted by ethno^aphers, educational re- 
searchers, with ethnography as a main component, will 
be arguing for two kinds of context: the larger system or 
culture in which the educational even^is embedded and 
the historical stream of which the contemporary event 
is a part. Micrpethnographers, conservative or radical, will 
debate among themselves as well .as with exponents of 
macroanalysis; synt^sizers will move toward codification 
(Smith, Prunty, & D\^er, 1981; Hammersley, 1980; Ham- 
ilton, 1976; Eickelman, 1978; Berlak & Berlak, 1981).. 
Fourth, the perspectives of multiple actors in the educa- 

' tional drama will be presented niore frequentJiy than in 
the past. Pluralism and politics are here to stay. Moreover,, 
the extensioiMJf'theTnuItiple perspectives to include the 
];esearcher, emic versus etic orientations, will continue to 
occur and continue jto be debated. Perhaps it will resolve 
itself into concepts such as "experience-near** and ''experi- 
ence-distant'* raised by Geertz and defined with devastat- 
ing illustrations: THow, in each case, should they [the con- < 
cepts] be displayed so as to produce an interpretation of 
the way a people live which is. neither imprisoned within 
their mental hori/ons; an ethnography of witchcraft as 

. written by a witch, nor systematically deaf to the* distinc- 
tive tonalities of their existence, an ethnography of witch- 
craft as written by a geometer?** (1975b, p. 48). In profes- 
sional education, which is intrinsically a normative domain, 
according"* to some philosophers (Peters,. 1965; Scheffler 
1971), educational ethnographers not only must phrase 
the experience-near pej-spectives of teachers, pupils, ad- 
ministrators, and parents and the experience-distant con- 
cepts of researcher-tlfeorists, but,must/aIso phrase the 
more Jovian *'experience-good'* conceptions — not so light 
a task. 

Finally, In keeping with the differentiated thinking of 
Spindler (1981), there will stirely be an ''educational eth- 
nography,** whose basic and derived concepts, ideas, and 
interpretations belong to education rather than to one or 
another of the social sciences. 

In conclusion, 'educational* ethnography in the early 
1980s encompasses a domain of great vitality, controverey. 
and multiple referents. Even aiMng th^ most highly re- 
garded anthropologists, such as Malirfowski, Whyte, and 
Geertz, the conception of •Anthropological theory and 
method, and the interdependence of theory and method, 
have been evolving as one* would expect in any scientific^ 
domain. As indicated, in Tables 1 and 2, jnultiple voices 
suggest that a diverse range of drum^ners will continue 
to call to and for ethnographic marchers. Perhaps the 
strongest benefit will be long-term, in the development 
of mirrors enabling the multiple participants in the school 
ing enterprise to see more clearly, think more creatively, 
converse more empathically, and decide more wisely 
about their educational lives. 

Louis M. Smith 

See also Anthropology; Culture and Education Policy; 
Sociology^ of Education; Systematic Observation. 
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Table 2. Exemplars of educational ethnography. 



Community School level School pdsition ' Curriculum Educational piochs 

II lilt -.in HlM^inl^ 



Becker etal.,%j/nWft«e (1961) X X' X ' XXX X 

M\im\, Tradition [imh] X X XX X • ' X' X 

Cusick,f//g/i&m(1973) X X X ' ■ \ X 

Hamilton, S/mrfuw (1976) X » X ° ' X X* X X 'XX 
Henry. "AUilude" (1957); , r " 

"Spontaneity" (1959) X X XX X ' x' • 

Mehan,L<!«onj(1980) X X . X X X 

hi\i)an, Growing up American (\m) X X .XX' XXX X 

M, Urban School (m) X X X ' ' X , ' X 
Smith and CeoGPrey, 

Gmplexities{\mj X X .X X XX 

"Wax etaly /nAflfiComrjiuml!/ (1964) X X ' ' X X X * X 

Willis, t«flj;n/ngto>!»r (1978) X ' X X ' X X 

Wolcott,/'nnfiW(1973) X 'X X X ' X 

— -j-ji 1^ — : — : _ 
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1. An Introduction to the; Issues . . . 

^ Most essays have an interesting origin, a Ueginnit^, which helps, 
give meaning to the substance one wishes to present. Among several, one 

• <^ * r - 

JCf * 

brief story comes to mind in regard to these thoughts on the 
} ...... • / \ 

relationship between historical and ethnographic research in the study 

•~ . ■ • - • V 

of 'schooling; it comments on the Department of Education at Washington 

University where I work. Although most of us are quite individiialistic 

we do talk, banter, and play a variety of friendly one-ups-manshlp type 

games. Several yearg ago I had been* trying to understand the conqept. of 

"explanation" , and began reading people like Scriven (19519)., Dray (1957), 
• * - ■ * 

and Gardiner (1959) on the nature of eacplanation in history.^ In the 

course of this I* began to try to figure out how historians do their 

work. With my colleagues Arthur Wirth, Raymond Callahan, and Widliam 

' Connor in mind, I came to the conclusion that historical method was 

just ,' nothing more than, "Participant observation with data fragments", 

a kind ofvless adequate ethnography. I don't recall their specific 

reactions, beyond benevolent, tolerant smiles, and I*m not sure that 

they ^believe I won that round. Cloaked in the jest, however, were two 

significant ideas. Essential similarities existed in the two 

approaches, that ^ is, one is a form or instance of the other. Second, ..a 

major difference seemed to appear in the quality of the data that 

existed, that is, fragments. Malinowski's (1922) active ethnographic 

huntsman image seemed bounded. In a sense, my hope in this essay is to 

explore the hunches caught in that bit of attempted humor. 
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Such humor and by play suggests also that a more fundamental Issue 
Is lurking about • I knew one day I wanted to do a real historical case 
study. At first, I didn't realize the extent of the opportunity which 
wotdd develop around our project, Kensington Revisited: A Fifteen Year 
Follow-up of an Innovative School and its Faculty # In a sense, a 
.fifteen year .follow-up is a kind of recent history. We 'had studied the 
innovative Kensington Elementary School — open space, team teaching, 
individualized curriculum and instruction, democratic administration, 
pupil control of their own learning in 1964-65 and had written a 
participant observer monograph. Anatomy of Educational InnovStibn (Smith 
and.,.Keith, 1971) on the first year in the life of them's ehobl. Now we 
were supposed to return for an ethnography of the school today (1979-807 

<• ' • . • * 

and >a view of the further careers of the original faculty, «a group of - 
true believers, none of whom was still at the school. 

In looking for some of * the context of change it seemed reasonable 
to spend some time in the Central Office of the Mllford School District, 
of which Kensington is one elementary school, to read documents such as 
the^^jalford Public School Bulletin , and to attend some of the School 
Board meetings. One day, while reading the file of Bulletins that- the 
District sent to patrons, I happened upon some elements of conflict 
^between the then Superintendent, Mr. McBride, and the Board. In talking 
with the current ^Superintendent, Mr George, .he indicated that the Board 
had tried to fire Superintendent McBride. We chatted a bit about the 
event, h?. wandered off^ only to return a, little later with a l^ge black 
book, which turned out to be .tlje bound Minutes of the Mllford-District 
Board of Education, the legal record of school proceedings*, I was 
amaz^ed at the bili of particulars against Superintendent McBride, the 
• ^ . .. - , ^t- 204 ' 
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traciBS of significant human action and Interaction. To my questions: , 
Are there more of these?, Hoy far back do they go?, and, Can I look at 
them?, he said they had a closet full, they go back at least to the 
1920*s, and that I was free to look at them. For the last couple of 
years I*ve been reading them avidly. While, we are still not 
"historians" In a formal or professional sense, we have been busy 
developing a chronicle of the^ Mllf drd District from 19 15 to 1980, a 
slxty-'flve year pi^rlpd. The activity has changed the definition of our 
problem, enlarged our final report to six book length volumes,, and 

demanded continued renegotiations with school district officials and 

^ . . . - 

with our project offit:er at National In'stlture of Education (NIE) which 
has funded the effort. Mast o$ mv concrete illustrations and 
substantive remarks will come from our e^ei^ience in this project. 



.2. Anomalies, Initial Observations and •» 
Reflections on Doing Ethnography and History 

An Interpretive aside is a simple, practi^al^ ethnographic t^chpiique 

of writing in the field note records a short comirtent to oneself about 

some hunch, bright idea, or insight .that occurs along the^way in field 

work (Smith and Geoffrey, 1968). In the course of doing our history of 

Milfordi a series of methodological observations and reflections arose 

and were n<^d in the fleld'notes and summary observations. I raise and 

elaborate a^half dozen of them here. v^Mostly, the focus is on aspects of 

the data and the kind of thinking that seems to be occurring as one does 

a blend of histoid and ethnography. • . 

7^. 1 Th^-WoxId-Beglns-^In- 1952-Phenomenon ^ - . 

One of the more interesting items we encountered is i^the world ^ 
biiglns in 1952" phenonomenon^ Among the .various sources of data on the / 

hlstor»-of the district the^ Mllfotd P^blfb^. School Bulletin became one of ^ 
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the most Important. Volume 1, #1 appeared- in Augxist of 1952, That 
issue of the Bulletin became 'the fulcrum aroxind which the history of the 
district seemed to unfold. Each news Item gave on Indication o£ what 
had gone' before and wha^t was just beginning. It became a rock upon 
which Inferences ran both backward and forward. For exaiq>le, what was 
to become a deluge of pupils In the 1930' s, changing the district from a 
,deml-rural, semi-small town district to a large suburban district, was 
just l^eglnnlng. The I;I11 ford High School listed only 13 faculty members 
with "one or more years of s^e^ifee"; nine new faculty arrived In the , 
Fall of 1952. The Milford^illage Elementary School lifted 12 faculty 
and six new members. 'CThe Marquette School of 14 faculty was Increased 
by four. The AtEucks School remained with a single teacher for all 



eight grades. In^all* staff size increased by 50% in that year. A tw:o 
class addition was 1 being built at ^farquette• Si;c classes were being 

• \ . i ■ ' ^ ■• 

rented from the Adams Street Community Church's Education Building, and 

the new Grant Elementary School was under construction.- 'Overcrowding in 

1 ' ' ' 

the elementary schools was a real problem. 

b * . r • 

The substantive points are both interesting and important but my 

■ • ■' 

purpose here is to indicate that we found a rock to anchor our beginning 
story and analysis. ^ The data produced 'an initial "set of facts" and a 
beginning image of the nature and structure of the district. This 
record occasioned^ the raising of hypotheses about earlier years ai^d the « 
recency of the change from rural to suburban. . It began to suggest' 
linkages with the Kensington School and ^iford District which we had 
. encountered in our Intensive observational study in 1964-65, Anatomy of 
Educational Innovation. To find a source whlch^one could ^jcount on, at 
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least Initially, seemed very helpful. Beci^use they started publishing 
the Bulletin In 1952, It seemed as though our world began In 1952. « 

The Bulletins , ^as data, had' several- other attributes which helped 
shape the label "The World Begins. we gave to the phenomenon. First, 
the Bulletins were a large mass of data. Some years a half dozen were 
Issued; they varied from four to eight phages in length. They have 
continued until the present. 'Second, by their very nature they were 
organized chronologically. They provided a kind of chronicle of the 
District for the latter day ireader. Third, they had a holistic 
quallty~"all" of the District news of interest to the patrons, at least 

as perceived by the administration. Fourth, the audience of patrons are 

"ft ' . 

the citizens who vote yearly for Board members, who legally direct the 

district, and the citizens whose support is needed for tax levies ^ and 

bond J.ssues — local democracy with a vengeance. As we will raise 

shortly, the Bulletin la not the only perspective possible but is an 

interesting and lix;>ortant one for an ethnographer interested in 

documents as well as observations-^^ interviews. 

2,2 Discovering The Board Minutes: Copxitive and Motivational 
Consequences " 

The Initial interpiretlve aside leading to the previous' section, 
"The World Begins in 1952" was^written before we got into the Board 
Minutes . T^ese became an even more fundamental rock — earlier in time 
and with a peculiarly important decision making format. It reminded us 
of the old story of the earth resting on a rock, 'the rock resting 'on ah 
elephant, and the elephant on a turtle, and after that "it's. turtles all 
the way down." The Board Minutes seemed to be "turtles" all the way 
down. But even here, we had not gotten into the community newspapers 
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and we thought we might find them to be "the real bedrock of turtles" to 
continue ^o mix our metaphors. Actually we used those records more 
selectively; • ' . , 

^ The point I am trying to make is the nature of the cognitive 
processes involved in this phase of this kind of research — at least as 
we are doing it. The finding of these sets of documents and, the careful 
reading of them started several processes, - First , as I indicated 
earlier, it , set a boundary, "1952 and onward," Second, ±t indicated 
that those boundaries are always provisional and tentative as new sets 
(ftf records appear. Third , by their amoimt, detail, and particular 
form — news items for the patrons in the one instance and legal records 
in the second, they gave an aura and confidence of "reality". Fourth , 
as^I started to make notes I 'found myself chronicling specific events on 
a time line. Fifth , common sense strands — when buildings were built and 
the coming and going of Superintendents soon appeared. Sixth , some 
specific items related to contemporary events became themes, e.g. a 
Black School' 'was built in the mid 1920' s and reference waa made to it in 
one of the first volumes of Board Minutes . Tnis linked with the 
contempoary racial changes at Kensington and with what Ifyrdal (19447*- 
long ago called The Amei^L^n Dilemma . Seventh, a developing gestalt or 
image of what the^ totality or whole la like began to form.. Something 
called the Mllford School District existed in the records, in the legal 
settings of county and state, and in the minds of individuals.* We found 
ourselves in the midst of the. Griffiths (1979) and GreenjEieid (1978) ^ 
debate. Eighth , a continuous, in^rence process about "unknown areas" 
based oh Implications from known items occurred. For instance, what' 
was the relationship between faculty and staff turnover in Mrs. Briggs 



early tenure as Superintendent iti 1928-30 and in her being fired after , 
two years? What relation did the Board's stated reas^ons have to her 
personality? What was the significance of pupils being called in by the 
Board to discuss the problems of the school? Finally , what alterations 
occurred in each of these processes as new information, and particularly 
new larg€i bodies or sets of information arose, for example finding the' ^ 
District- Bulletin, then the 65 years of Board Minutes .aAd then the 



extended oral histories of early Board members and 



student^? 



Each of those eight or ten cognitive processes has become an 488ue 

^ « • ' - '* • 

in our longer methodological ^analysis in our project. They seem very 

/ . -•^ . • . I 

important for thinking about the relationships between historical and 

. . ,^ • ^ 

ethnographic methods, at' the level of a concrete practical activity of 

i ■ . 

inquiry. 'Later, I found historians such as Gottschalk (1944) presenting 

* ^ ' ' ^ . A 

examples of similar inferential thinking from documents. . 

In addition,, finding and working for two years on the Minutes of 
the Board of Education has been a most dramatic and^ emotional research 
experience for me, second only to my original experience as participant 
observer in Geoffrey's class almost two decades, ago (The Complexities of 
an Urban Classroom ). The. .massive and relentless month In, -month out, 
year in, , year out qtxality, the written at the -moment and not to be 
changed record regardless^ of what happened later quality, and the moved, 
seconded, and ^passed qtiality focusing on decision making provided a 
"reality" against which 'all other data could be con5)ared,, contrasted, 
and triangulated. ^ » 

Beyond those substantive intellectual processes, the personal 
consequences xpf this discovery of the Minutes seemed multiple. First > 
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an energizing, exciting quality appeared. Motivation ran*high. Day 
after day I returned to the new kind or genre of dat§ for the surprises 
it contained both substantively and methodologically, 

A related, but second aspect occurred. Creative thought was 
stimulated to high degree, I was in a welter of new data, new formats, 
forms, or categories of data, new precepts and images, new items about 
which choices had to be made, and new construals or perspectives 
formulated, .Continuously I asked "How do I cope with all this?". The 
.materials were manifestly relevant; for little items kept appearing here 
and there and seemed to be connected? What were the patterns and 
structure of ideas which wquld encoixq)ass all this in some way r^evant 
^o our original problem and the way that too was evolving? The data 
transformed the problem from "A fifteen year follow-up of an innovative 
school and its faculty" to what we now call, "Innovation and Change in 
American Education", a very different agenda. And I was struck with the 
'parallels to changes that occur in problem 'deficit ions as creative 
artists work (Bei^6;L;' 1973), ' ^ i . 

Along the way came the doubts about the degree of or' levels of 
creativit^^is it new to oneself versus is it new to the field? Were we 
just rediscovering the wheel? Tours occurred into the nature of 
history, the; philosophy of history, the methods of history. Similar 
trips occurred into the substance of educational history — local, state, 
and national. Even book titles with a ring of the history of 
curriculum, teaching or schooling in England, Australia, and elsewhere 
caught my eye and dollar-ror pound — in the book stores. , Conversations 
occurred with my historically trained colleagues. They were assaulted 
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with concrete particular items and with abstractr and general items • 
What do you make^f this? What do you think of that? What's the 
conventional historical wisdom on this, on that? And on and on. 

When the energizing aspect collided with the- creative aspect;, the 
turmoil raced through .all parts of my life. It got in the way of my^ 
teaching, although sometimes, it blended in neatly," effortlessly, and 
successfully. It made me impatient with committee meetings and 
organizational maintenance activities. It led to multiple new kinds of 
reaidings as I^indicated in this instance, further histories, biographies 
and autobiographies of hist oriansr, and books on historical method and 
philosophy of history. It awakened me in the middle of the night, 
impatient to get some new idea down, yet unhappy that if sleep, didn't 
come, I would be too tired to push on for more than a couple' of hours 
the next day. It meant drinking too much coffee and eating too much to 
dispell the sourness. It meant the need for heavy doses of exercise — 
handball, walking, gardening to tone down the mania and to take the . 
tension out of my arms, legs, and head. As I said, it was an Incredibljj^ 
important all encompassing professional experience. 
2.3 The Occasional Rare Document 

A number of historians we havie read have talked about the joy and 
excit;ement in finding a key document which made a point, unraveled a 
knotty problem, or illuminE^ted an enigma.- This happened to us^on 
several occasions; but the prototypical incident concerned the genesis ; 
of Milford's Policy Handbook in the early 1960* s. We had encountered 
•several years of mitiutes between 1962 and 1965 and realized that Dr. 
Steven Spanman, Superintendent between 1962 'aiid 1966, had initiated the 
changes. No one, in Mllford or at Washington University with whom I 
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talked knew about the general intellectual origlns^ of the particular 
system. The fontfat seemed too complex and too systemmatic to have come 
whole cloth out of his head. It looked like too large an effort for any 
local district to have created., Then one day I ran into a Central 
Office staff member who had been around in those years and who tended to 
be a bit of a "pack rat" in terms of keeping things. She disappeared 
into an<old file drawer and brought out "the doctment." It was a 
mimeographed copy of the "Southern, City Public School^ Policy ^ • 

Procedures." Southern City District was Spanman's prior work place. 
Scrawled all over it were Sp^nman's deletions and additions to alter it 
into a Milford Public Schools document. Rather than being a^idreased to 
Southern City's principals' meeting it was altered to a Milford Board./ 
agenda item. To become Milford District policy it required a Board vo,te 
for adoption. 

The "introduction" to the original report gave a little history of 
Sout4iem City and the original researchers and consultants, Davles afid 
Brickell. The first section dealt with administrative ''organization", 
who would do the reworkliig and in5)lementation. A second section 
indicated "steps and procedures". A third contained "materials to be , 
supplied." The^first append jfx contained the eight "policy study 
committees" by title and personnel involved. The second appendix 
contained the '"policy classifications and codes" over the ei^t areas. 
Each page contained the minimal changes to fit Milford. ' . 

And .there it was. ^ty immediate emotional reactions were '^3h, my 
god'', "I can't believe it", and''"ecstasy". Methodologically, it" w^ the. 

lynch pin, the ribbon around, the string that jpulled it all together. 

, ■ • ■■ ' ' • ' ' ■ < . ■ ^. ' 

It .had the, specificity that tied all the inferences 'down. It an^swered 



all the questions. I got it .from an individyal directly involved with 
it twenty years before. Substantively it led* us to Figure 1, Origins of 
Milford's Policy .Handbook. Three strands of activity came together: a 
strand from Southern City, a research and commercial strand from the 
work of Dan Davies and William Brickell, and a strand from Milford. 
When Spanman Joined the Milford School District, he brought a resolution 
of a long standing problem which had been a' source of conflict* between 

^the Board; and the prior Superintendent, McBride. The nature and format 

gg- ■ ■ " 

of the policy handbook is such that it has remained, with revisions, in 

the District every sin'ci. The meaning and implications of the vignette. 

for a varielj,y of problems such as policy formation, educational 
.innovation and change, relationship of research, theory and- practice, 
^ macro and micro levels of analysis seem open for analyses'. ^This was 

history and ethnography at their best.' 



Insert Figure I About Here' 



2.4 TrianguTation Possibilities Between History and Ethnography 

^It's a minor matter, at one level, but critical at another level.' 
Dr. Gebrgq; -the current Milford Superintendent, gave us total access to 
^the various sets of public records — the Bulletin to district patrons and 
the School Board Minutes . The latter exist in bound volumes and are 
stored in a locked closet just off the Superintendent's office. The 
minor point: we never, took any of these rout of. the Central Office 
building. Concretely, we kept the two, or three volumes with which we 
were working on top of filing cabinets in the secretary 's^alcove. We 

left the volumes there over night which gave xis simple access, early in 

*■ ■ 
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the morning or late In the afternoon whenever we came up/tb work. When 

the Superintendent and secretary were off on vacation, we had access 

through one of the assistant stiperintendents. 

The major point, however, is that by, working in the Central Office 

building, actually in a small conference room off the main hall, ve 

gradually came to meet mo^t of the secretaries, clerks and Central 

Office professional staff. They came to know the project in two forms, 

"the return to the Kensingt-^A School" and a "history of Milford," Tlie 

most general reaction was amazemient at the long Involvement in reading 

minutes — off and on for two years. With the legitimation of the 

Superintendent and through our own efforts to spell out our activities, 

which included sharing the research proposal early and p^reliminary 

documents later, we gradually built a relationship that merged helping, 

friendship, and professional collegiality. These concrete activities 

and developing relationships 8et th^ occasion for some of the most 

striking ^instances I have encountered of triangulation or multi- 

• fit 
method approaches to data and ideas (Smith, 19790. At this point, T 

historical method and anthropological method merged into a general open 

ended set of field methods. 

. , Figure 2 illustrates tb^' half dozen classes of data and activities. 
First are the bound volur ic; >f Board Minutes themselves, I don't really 
know much about otb )r districts and their Minutes and how they are 
similar 'or differ'aut, but Milford's volumes are fascinatingly diverse. 
In one form or another, these Milford District records go back to 1914, 

r ^ . \ 

Insert Figure 2 About Here 
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1. Multiple items boixnd into the Board . Minutes 
.2. Other Central Office .documents: historical 
and conteii5)orary 

3. Creation of Data Files to our questions and 
inquiries ^ 

4. M.^A. and Ph.D. Papers — Inside and outside 
Mllford ' 

5. Short term conversations and long term vivid 
memories 

6. Other contacts and oral histories 

7. Intensive interviews 



Figure 2: Classes of Triangulated Data and 
Data Gathering Activities 
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Beginning in the 1930' s, each year is bound separately; before that the ^ 
years are clustered. In terms of triangulation and multi-methods one of 
the most important aspects of these recordsvis that they contain other 

'kinds of documents beyond the minutes themselves. This fact seems to. 

d * 

* «^ 

make them a much more powerftil set of records. For instance, at 

different times they included: » - 



1) Notes of other meetings 
J 2) Original copies of letters to and from the Board or Super- 

^inteaident to citizens, government agencies, etc. 

3) Financial records:, bills paid, budgets, bank loans 

4) ; Superintendent's agendas 

, 5) Reports on school issues by internal staff ajid outside 
consultants . - . 

•6) .On several occasions stenotyped records (50-90 pages) of. 
meetings involving severe conflict between staff and b^e- 
tween (and within) the Board. 

In shorty the ftirfutfe's were much more than minutes, they were Multiple ^ 
kinds of pr,imary ddcumeuts with curious kinds of ^independencies and 

interdependencies>-,open to triangulation. ^' ; 

. While, working on the Minutes » a second >:ind of ,triarfgulation ' ^ 

occurred. It blended document analysis with- brief interviews. One of 

■ •" ' ... 

the most vivid o£ these is what I've called my "Niissbaum story . It 
goes' like this. In. reading the Minutes of the late 1950' s a conflict 
arose in which the Board voted not to rehire- a social studies teacher, 
14r. Nussbaum. Allegedly he was having discipline problems and was too 
familiar with some of his students. He argued that-they were firing Him 
because he had distributed some l^.terature on the teachers' union. The ^ 
Minutes summarized the controversy as well as contained some pf the 

items in the controversy. Two of the items did not fit well with the 

■ • - ■. / 0 ■ ' . ' 

Board's allegations: Nussbaum was in his seventh year of teaching and 
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also .he was chairman of, the high school sbcial^studieis (department. 
Problems in teacher student relations — discipline and familiarity — are 
not problems typically of experienced teachers and department 
chairpersons. In the vernacular — things didn't smell right. It was at 
this point, the trlaagulatlon occurred. One of the Central Office staff 
wandered by the conference room in^'which I wafe working, as he was prone 
to do, and stuck "his head fn^to say "helloV" After the greeting, in my 
best non directive sty],e, I said, "Say Bill, did you ever know a teacher 
named Nussbaum?" His respon%^,-vas immediate, direct, and vivid. "Oh, 
yes, ''the Board and the Superintendent were really on his case for union 
activities." Then he proceeded to tell me an even more devastating 
story. It went like this. "At ^he time, I was teaching fifth. grade at 
Milford village School. The Community Teachers Association (CTA) 
President was teaching sixth grades in the room next to mine. One 
afternoon,, the Superintendent, the high school principal and our 
principal all descended on him about the upcoming CTA meeting. He was 
told in no uncertain terms that he w^is to set the agenda beforehand, to 
have no additional items added, 'and under no circumstances was Nussbaum 
to get on the agenda. He couldn't sleep for three days. . Later NussH^um 
heard about it, called him, and said he wasn^t going to raise a fuss at 
the meeting'." ' = 

The triangt'lating point of the story is obvious. Mixed data fia the 
documents, incongruency with my knowledge of schooling, a Central Office 
staff member's immediate reaction, and then the very powerful story 'of 
teachers teaching together and the trauma faced by one's friend 
presented a power f til view of the events. 
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Instances of trlangulation occurred with each of the other Items In 

* " ■ , . ■ ' ■ / • ■ ^ 

Figure 2. Other dusty documents appeared off of shelves, M.A. and Ph,D,/ 
papers were loaned, In some Instances the District began to accumulate * 
data files In areas where we were searching for clear records, and th^ 
network of contacts grew and grew. As we have Indicated, ethnography 
and^ history merged Into a series of efforts to find credible data' and to 
built a synthesis or view of the school. 

2.5 Eliminating One*s Contextual Ignorance and Imagining One^s Self 
Into The Past 

Being new to historical research and coming at the task from" our ' 

idiosyncratic brand of ethnography, left. me with a continuing problem o'f 

"eliminating one* s contextual ignorance", and "imagining oneVs self back 

into an historical period." The phenomenon arose this way. In two 
^ • ■ ■ 

separate interviews, one with a~~ teacher who had beeu in the District a 

number of years and one with a formier student of the Class of 1931, 

items were raised which we fumbled with because we did not know enough 

of the history of<Mil£ord and of Suburban County. For instance^ withv 

Mrs. Irma Hall, a Ke^ington teacher, we didn^t realize that the Milford 

District and the Marquette District had merged as late as 1949 |uad^ that 

those two schools were the elementary school program when she joined the 

faculty. The iiiterview put us on to some of ^ the issties, which we've 

since explored, but we did not raise key •itemstTlri Jthat early history. 

Similarly, fn talking with and later reading through the interviews with 

Mr. Elbrecht, from the early years 'of Milford High School, we^ did not 

have a view of the west 'end of Suburban County and Milford *s ' 

relationship to' the numerous other small three-director districts. Nor 

did we know much about Suburban County in general. 
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These /'fumbles" us started reading contemporary local histories 
and records from the turn of the .century. Each, source, as is true in 
all our academe work, tends to lead to several more, and in a few hours 
of searching one has three months of reading and a half dozen new 
problems. For example, we believe a need exists for a history of Black 
education in Suburban County. Similarly we believe a need, exists for a 
bio'graphy t)f a "Suburban Countfy Superintendent who served for thirty- 
seven years in that office, an incredibly long period in an era of 
incredible 'change. Each of these would^^Iarify important aspects of . 
schooling in Milford since the turn of the century. 

Aa I have said, for^an individual with minimal training in history, 
and x^ith no. training in .historical' research methods, one of the most 
difficult problems has been "imagining oneself back into anjhistotical 
period." No images of Midwest State in 1870 or Suburban County In 192.0 
came to mind. The hurly burly of the rapid county growth in the post 
war years clouds visions of an earlier more rural and small town state 
of affairs in the state and county. 

The two channels which seemed most helpful and fruitful in 
developing images were two of the main sources of data. As I indicated, 
open ended, oral history type interviews with older residents of the 
cotmniniity and professional staff, filled' in gaps regarding the coming of 
roads, electricity, volunteer fire departments and so forth. -In 
addition, I started reading histories of all kinds. First, were Uhit^d 
States histories and particularly the splendid three volume set by 
Boorstin (1978), The Americas' . Second, were books on the history of 
American Education, e.g. Cremin (1980) and Butts (1978). Third, a 
variety of local histories appeared. A folksy history of a Suburban- 
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County school district seemed very much. like the Clear Valley 'School ' 
before Milford became Milford. Histories of "Big City",, its 
neighborhoods, its schools, its politics were sought. A centennial 
tvistory of Midwest State University, and especially its College of 
Education provided another look at the total state educational 
establishment, the training of teachers, and the beginnings of^ 
educational research. 

Unless our label, "eliminating one's contextual ignorance" be taken 
too negatively, a few positive aspects seem latent in the approach. It 
follows the general inductive, interactive; mode of our general research 
style. ^One learns a little here and a little there and those items play 
into each other and into later interviews, doctiments, readings analysis, 
and writing. Tais is tremendously motivating, 'in \e sense, one^s 
always discovering something new, patterns emerge, flow, and stabilize. 
It's very exciting intellectually, it keeps one at, the task, hour- after 
hour, day after day, and month after month. ^ 

The particular configurations from established * interpreters as they 
appear in theoretical structures and in accepted descriptive 
formulations do not become overly potent filters as the new Information 
is acquired or processed. At som^e point, what Hexter calls "the second 
record", what the historian carries about In his/her head from one 'is 

general reading and knowledge must come Into play. As we have argued 

i — • ... 

elsewhere (Smith, 1979 and 1980 and Smith and Dwyer, 1979) eventually 
that second record has to be well filled out and articulated with the 

0 

specific problem under study and- with the data being developed. We're 
arguing that "too much too early" may be stifling to one's imaginative 
construing and reconstruing of the problem and the analysis. Unless 
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It's eventually done, one may find one's only rediscovered the wheel, 
and probably ^a lopsided one at that. Even so, in the process, one keeps 
eliminating one's contextual ignorance. 

Several substantive outcomes of this activity seem most critical. 
We were struck by the recency and^ the magnitude 'of educational changes. 
The basic change in Suburban County from ninety school^districts to 
about two dozen in Suburban County happened since World War II. This 
was less than a dozen and a half years before Spanman .was to build a 
space age open- school. In the mid 196Q's when we first came to the 
District and did Anatomy, that recency didn't even" occur to us. Secoiid, 
the "catastropic" current changes— race, "ses, declining enrollments seem 
less catastropic when viewed from this longer perspective.' Peribds of 
high change, growth, complexity and specialization, as we have argued 
substantively elsewhere, have been lived through, thought about, and 
fought about (Smith, et. al. 1982). The current changes, modes of 
reaction, and adaptations will become later ^chapters' in someone Rise's 
historical account. This is neithe^to argue for a "polyanniah 
progress"- nor for a "nililistic ^omsday. " Nor to argue for change, 
reform, or innovation contlng too 'fast (for some individuals and groups; 
or too slow (for other individuals knd groups). But rather to indicate 
that Biuch of the hopes, aspirations, conflicts, disagreements , and 
action have had their counterpart In prior times and places. 

Finally, and a point that first arose when William Geoffrey and I ' 
were studying his classroom at the Washington School, is the realization 
^^^ax, his- world of urban education, at the classroom level 'and at the 
school level, had its own* kind of patterns and order.. And that this 
order and pattern, could be observejl, analyzed, reflected upon, lived 
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with, and in sotag^'instances changed. This seemed a most important 

insight then. \Now it seems that earlier historical times, places, 

^events, .and peojile could similarly be ordered and patterned. This seems 

•an important paft of "imagining oneself back into an'historical period." 

2.6 On Knovinfe How Things Turn Out 

As we began some of our historical meanderings in the multiple 

kinds of records and data whfch exist in and^aroundoMllford, another 

issue or two left me a bit edgy. With our 1971 book. Anatomy , and with 

the ethnography of the 1979-80 year we knew beforehand how the story and 

'< ' • 
some of the sub stories came out. In a sense, we had some of the themes 

• •<''*<'"' 
defined ahead of time. and our search of the records was a clarification 

of the origins and development of those themes. Racial issues, the 

neighborhood school concept', de^nographic changes, the role of the 

Federal government, the nature' of the curriculum, the importance of 

Superintendent Spanman, the issues around biiildings and physical 

facilities suggest some of the the. >3 from our contemporaneous.^studies. 

Somehow we seemed to be ir» a game different from the positivistic 

prediction and contrc." social ac5: UC(3i I had grown up with. At the time, 

~ ■ « ** 

it left me with a .questioxi cz cne legitimacy of the whole enterprise* 

. Also, for a long tim&, we had been In debates, with various 

colleagues over the importance of narratives, w^portrayals, and stories, _ 

e.g. Stake's (1977) view of evalua\:iori versus the importance of 

generating grounded theory ^ eg. Gl^-ser and Strauss* (1967) extreme 

■ position. We tended to foliaw George Eosums . (1950) and argued strongly 

for both (Smith and Pqhland, 1976; Smith, 1979^ Smith and Dwyer, 1980; 

and Smith, Dwyer, and Prunty, 1981)^ * ^ 
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One of our recent joyful experiences has been to find that, the 
historians split on the same kind of issues* For me, Hexter's book^ 
The History .Primer , broke open the narrative/analypis dilemma by 
offering a^ third alternative. He took some af the edginess out of 
knowing the outcome. He presents an illustration of historical writing, 
an American baseball game, which has received considerable notoriety 
among sports buffs. American baseball is one of the most documented 
aspects of American life. Records' exist on the details of every player, 
every game in the season, and of every aspect within the game — hits, 
runs, errors, and so forth. Newspapers chronicle dally each game. 
Daily, weekly and monthly papers and magazines offer commentary. For 
"important"^ games, as in the final game of the 1951 National Leagtie 
season, the commentary is unending. This is the game^Hexter, the 
historian, chose to write- about as an illustration of history with a 
small "h", the mundane and unimportant. In writing his history he 
ignored large masses of available factual data, omitted reference to 

0 

Star players who were unimportant that day and selected threads and 
inclderits that culminated in the high drama of the game, Bobby 
Thompson's home run in the ninth inning. This example of what he calls, 
"processive explanation in history," a form of explanation, is an answer 
tC' the "'iv*hy" question which has plagued historians. He cotmn^nts in 
stxmmary: % ■» 

^It is this outcome that Warrants the substance, the structure, 
and the tone -of the introductory section of "The Last Game." 
In other words, the outcome defines the appropriate historical 
macro rhetoric;; and the macrorhetoric in turn dictates the 
selection of "facts" or more accurately data to be drawn from 
the record. Or to put it more bluntly, amid a mass of true 
facts about the past, too ample to set down, historians choose 
not merely on logical grounds but on the basis of appropriate" 
.rhetorical strategies. (1971, p. 190) 
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<^ In effect, ne Is^ making a case for the importance of rhetorical 

principles^ as part of the historian' s. ctafij;* In the course of His 

analyses he raises concepts such as record, focal center, event 

clxisters, fragments, promissory t^otes, judicious omission, universe of 

discourse, pivot points, and unstable active explanandum. Although-he 

would probably disown the label, he .has a "theory" of historical method. ^ 

All this we found helpful in "thinking about what we were doing in pur 

Kensington Revisited project. Processive explanation gave us^ a 

/rationale for what we had been "doing in a social science which knew the 

outcomes. It bridged history and ethnography in a way which cuts to the 

heart of the logic of . social .science, the concept of explanation. 

3. The Merging of Methods and Theory on 
Ethnography and History 

At this point, I want. to back off a bit from the day oto da^ data 

based generalizations of our activities that involved ethnography and < 

history in our Kensington Revisited project. With this detachment,/ 

comes several broader ideas concerning the relationships among thistpry, 

ethnography, and the cumulating aspects of our work. Briefly, these 

include 1) diversity withlnf^ ethnography and history, 2) ^ some 

similarities and differences, 3) a concern for process as a mode of 

integration, and 4) a move to broader assumptions, metatheory, or 

paradigms. 

3.1 Diversity Within Ethnography and History 

As I began to ground our activities further In the methodological 
writings of historians and anthropologists, I found myself in a quagmire 
of diverse opinions. I had known the anthropologists did not agree with 
one another. In trying to write a general essay on ethnography a year 
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ago, I was struck by the theoretical differences among such major 
figures asBronislaw Malinowski, William Foote Whyte, and Clifford 
Geertz. The differences among functional, social interactional, .and ' 
interpretive anthropology su'ggest that the ."real" problems in resolving 
1^^^ • their diversity lay in their assumptions, their metatheory, their 
underlying paradigm (Smith, 1982) . 

Among historians, similar differences exist. Morton White, an 
, r^American social historian (1963) who is keen on narrative history is a 
logical positivist seeking broad social laws. Jack Hexter, an American 
who specializes in British history wrote, as indicated earlier, a book 
called The History PrimeV which is a long argimedt with Carl Hempel's 
(1942) classical paper, "^e function of general laws in history". * 
Lawrence Stone, an Englishman, trained at Oxford, and now at Princeton?, 
has published a recent collection of methodological essays and reviews 
under the title. The Past and The Present (1981).^ The first, "History 
and the social sciences in the twentieth century" is a cautionary note 
to the historians. He feels the logic of the social sciences is In real 
. trouble and they,^'the historians, should be wary of their borrowings 
from social science. The' second essay is entitled "Prosopography" and j 
refers to collective biography or multiple career line analysis. He 
raises a set of issues undergirding our study of the original Kensington 
faculty. The tiiird he calls "The revival of the narrative: reflections 
on a new old history." His new historians, after a flirtation with 
positivistic social science, quantification, and general laws are 
returning to narratives "directed by some 'pregnant principle'", which 
sounds a good bit like Hexter's processive history, further, he. argues 
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they are more apt to look to the Interpretive anthropolo^sts (such as 
Geertz and his thick description) as the more Important kind of social^ 
science for stimulation, ^ ' • 

Reading these materials, by eminent anthropologists and historians 
suggests several tentative conclusions. 1) Intellectual ferment and 
turmoil Is everywhere, 2) Guidance from other disciplines for 
educational theorists, researchers, and practitioners is not going to be 
a simple "1 to 1" and "2 to 2" kind of borrowing. 3) Synthesis .and 
integration, to whatever degree it occurs seems to involve a next level 
higher set of abstractions, a metatheory or paradigmatic level of 
discussion. 4) It probably should be left tO' philosophy, but I'm 
reminded of Kaplan's (1964) argument of scientific autonomy. The working 
scientists, the crafts people of an' area, mtist put their own 
intellectual house in order on their way to solving their own particular* 
substantive problems. If one is looking for distal goals that "'seems a 
worthy one. 

3.2 Some Similarities and Differences . 

Rather than tackle directly this array of anthropological and 
historical methodologists, I have borrowed bits and pieces to illuminate 
some of the procedures we used and the ideas we developed as we tried to 
carry out and understand aspects of our Kensington Revisited project. 
-Some of these have* been noted along the way. The* fuller essay is the 
last volume, the methodological appendix, of that series. For the 
moment, I find the diversity and pluralism among historians and 
anthropologists helpful in suggesting ways to do the inquiry and in 
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giving ideas toward the rationalization of what one does. But the ' 
diversity is frxistrating in not providing a logical structure of 
criteria for judging proposals and products. 

As indicated In the introduction, one of my chief guiding 

hypotheses of the differences between . ethnography and history was the 

* ■ 

dependence of the historian on data fragments. Now, especially after 
reading Gottschalk's (1943) essay on "The historian and the historical 
document", I believe th^ hypothesis remains essentially true but that it 
is a matter of degree. The ethnographer also deals in data fragments, 
but tisually he has a chance at larger and more relevant chunks. 

A second difference seemed to exist in the "active himtsman" role 
of the ethnographer, so eloquently captured by Malinowski: 

But the Ethnographer has not only to spread 'his nets in the 
right place, and wait for what will fall into them. He must 
, be an active huntsman, and drive his quarry into them and 
.follow it up to its most inaccesaable lairs. (1922, p. -8^ 

ft * • 

Again it seems to me' that it is a matter of degree; there are historians 

and historians. The data oriented kind chase the aforementioi^ed 

, • ■■ • 

"fragments" in varied, creative, and persevering ways. 

A third difference, and one that now seems to me to be much more 

critical, is what lies behind the cliche of the ethnographer as the^ 

research' instrument. In the historian's terms this ,has to do with 

"primary" and "secondary" sources. For the historian a primary source 

is "the testimony of an eyewitness." A .secondary source is "the 

tiestimony of anyone who is not an eyewitness — that is, of one who was 

not present, at the event of which he tells" (Gottschalk, 1945, p. 11). 

In this framework the ethnographer who observes is producing his own ' 
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primary sources. He is the witness to the event. From the historian's 

. ft 

point of view that has to be a powerful and important difference. 
Although the ethnographer still deals in fragments and although the 
ethnographer is* a more^tive huntsman, it is the production of an 
eyewitness ai^coimt by the researcher which is the devastating 
difference. Somehow I had never* quite phrased it that way. But that in 
turn produces complications, 1^or the eyewitness is also the "detaclied" 
Story teller and analyst. Doei^ he lose more than he wins? 

Within his discussion -of the -historian, Gottschalk is very precise 
on the need to examine each document in terms of the '"particulars" 9 each 
item in any document. Some nay be based on eyewitness testimony, other 

* o 

items miay be secondary, information that has come to the documient writer 
from someone else. Again, to think of ethnographic interviewees'" and 
informants from this perspective casts new meanings on them and their 
reports. From a psychological perspective, I 'in reminded of the . 
relationships between overall test validity and item analysis and item 
validity. 

Note. here also the contrast of. the ethnographer who is an * 
eyewitness observer and the ethnographer who uses an informants The 
latter seems more' like an historian.-- Similarly the ethnographer, or 
case study researcher, who relies on interviews is also more like the 
historian, and perhaps identical to the oral historian. Further, if one 
must u^ an interpreter or translator, one puts another item between the 
events and the eyewitness. The commonalities keep suggesting ways to 
interpret the activities of each group of researchers. 

But even'liereTNJtie issue turns con5)licated, as the ethnographer Is 
apt to say to the historian.' If "the ideas, feelings, meanings of the 



participants" are the "real data'* as some more interpretive 
ethnographers and case study researchers argiie, then the words of the 
interviewees might be'^'more primary" than the observing ethnographer's 
eyewitness reports. This is complicated in at least ^wo further waj^s. 
ThB observer. Insofar as he is a participant observer, can observe and 
report on his own internal states thereby producing another kind of 
primary document. And, secondly, at least -since Freud, there is theory 
and data tP suggest that an outside observation of slips of the tongue 
\and unintentional mistakes may have a kind of validity that self reports 
do ^ot have. 

Once the limits of the data are held constant, the historian and 
the ethnographer seem to be carrying out the same Intellectual activity 
When the ethnographer does his descriptive narrative and the historian 
does his historiography ^ which Gottschalk defines as "the imaginative 
reconstruction of the past", \ 

•r In brief, and In spite of the pluralism and variety, reading 
historical methodologists has been a profitable exercise in rethinking 
^the -nature of what one does as an educational ethnographer. 
3.3 Process as a Mode of Integration 

One's origins seem to both help and hinder one's inquiry and 
thought. I came to ethnographic research from a measurement oriented 
kind of psychology. One of tba texts I taught from was Remmers and 
Gage's Educational Meastbrement \ and Evaluktion (1955). One of the^ parts 

of that book which I liked; as an educational psychologist, was the. unit 

f ' ■ ' ^ » 

on measuring tc^e environment, including teaching and the clas'sroom. 

About the sai^'time I was euchralled with Cornell, Llndvahl, and Saupe's 

/ . . . ■ ^ K 

An exploratory measurement of individualities of schools and classrooms 
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(1933) » as well as H. Anderson's domlnatlve and Integrative teacher 
personalities (1945) and Withall's . (1948) classroom climate index. All 
this was pre Ned Flanders. Bryce Hudgins and I put a lot of this into 
our Educational Psychology text (1964). To me, one of the problems with 
this approach was that it was static, cross sectional, structured* It 
was time free. The larger problems in teaching, it seemed, were 
processual, sequential ^ longitudinal. Ethnography, or participant 
observation as we tended to call it, or the micro ethnography of the 
classroom as Fred Strodtbeck labeled it, seemed to put us next to the 
^ evolving and developing classroom over the semester. It permitted a 
view of the teacher and children as active, interacting human beings. 
This was one of the , important lessons, for me, from my work with 
Geoffrey in The Complexities of an Urban Classroom . 

We struggled mightily to produce models such as Figure 3, "A pro- 
cess analyses of an interactional episode." It was a vehicle, we thought 
then, ^seful for teachers to think about their .classrooms. It enabled 
tis to begin to think about teacher decision making and planning, a very 
different kind of view of human beings than our non-intentional educa- 



tional psychology colleagues (eg.. Medley and Mitzel, 1958, 1963) were 
•assuming and very different than the operant/respondent theories some 
learning psychologists were arguing. The idea was simple. On the 
abscissa of the figure is a time line. The ordinate is a teacher with a 
p.ersonallty who engages in certaigi behaviors and actions. There are y 
pupils, like Sam, who have personalities also and who engage in behav- 
iors and actions. As these actions become interactions of various softs 
(eg., banter, personalized interaction), asocial system. of roles, sen- 
timents, beliefs and norms develops. All that seems a part of Figure 3. 
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Insert Figure 3 About Here 

Ovar the years Mid through several projects we struggled with the 
iLodel. That struggle achieved a slightly larger generality in our 
metnodological essay, Bug, Go , as Pat Brock and I argued about units 
for classroom analyse j and classroom processes useful in thinking about 
her general science class ^Smlth and Brock, 1970, Brock and Smith, 
1981). 

The most significant addition to our thinking occurred as we T^ere 
trying to order^our data from tha Kensington Revisited project. There - 
we began talking about "a longitudinal nested systems model of 
educational innovation and change." We had gone back to th^ Kensington 
School to see the longer term fate of an educational innovation, a 
specific planned change, in the Milford School District. We found the 
school different in a number of tespects. One of the most obvlotis was a 
shift in the pupil ^^opvaatlon from 100% White to 60% Black over the 
fifteen year period. One of the obvious first answers to why this had 
happened was thia United States Supreme Court decision in Brown verstis 
Topeka in 1954. Before this time. Midwest State law made it illegal for 
Black children and White children to be educated in the same schools. 
Wi-thouf that decision, or an equivalent set of changes, the school wotild 
not have been differe;it in this ^^^ard. . \ 

The general model we present is a simple grid. The nested systems 
are arranged hierarchicclly on the ordinate; the time line was 
constructed on the abscissa. The generic quality of the model is' 
suggested by the possibility of inserting any set of nested systems on 
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the vertical axis and any time line on the horizontal, tn Figure 4 we 
insert the systems we have seen as relevant to Kensington and Milford . 
and add a time line^ from 1910 when the first records of Milford appear. 
Into this we place some of the items and events from the stories we have 
told in our narrative. Simply, we are capturing instances of innovation 
and change, putting them into categories that are more general and 
abstract, and then arranging them to demonstrate their temporal 
relations. We contend that each such conceptual act adds clarity and 
depth to the Kensington story and iiaproVes our ability to think .abou^' 

our original problem: What happened at Kensington? The process has not 

■1/ • 
only been enlightening in this respect but has expanded the initial 

conceptualization of the s£udy by suggesting further fruitful "avenues of 

inquiry. Tor example,- as we vievr the Milford District story as an 

important influence on Kensington events, that story becomes significant 

in its owii right. Now one of our guiding questions is not so much "How 

and why did this school change from 1964 to 1979?" but also "Why did the 

Kensington School' appear at all in the Milford School District?"- 

V • ■ , . • ^ ' 
Elsewhere we have tried to Miswer that isubstantive question ^Smith, et 



al 1981, 1982). 



Insert Fl-gure 4 Ab.oiit Here 

■ ' / • . . - 

When we bring the model into specific focus on the changes in the 
Kensington School we find a series of events, which we have drawn 
perhaps a bit too linearly, but which capture the flavor of * . 

international,, national, and state changes influencing the community 
which in turn influences the'Milford District. Kensington's changes » 
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"Its reversion to the aid miford type" as we predicted a decade ago 
involve a complex set of demographia changes, perceived pupil changes, 
and curriculum and instructional changes.' Figure 5 specifies the' items 
from pur analysis. 



Insert Figure 5 About Here 



This perspective has implications for both the metatheoreticaT and 
the theoretical levels of ana4.ysis. For example, Mt . argues implicitljf 
for a contextualist'root metaphor rather than a formistic, mechanistic, 
or^rganic one (Pepper, 1942; Sarbin, 1977). Conceptually, it seems 
open to varied substantive theories, for example,' organizational, 
political,. or cultural. ^ . 

. Further the model helps locate our approach in relatidj^ to other 

. , ' . ■ ■ ■/ • ' 

social science studies of change and innovation in education. First, we 

■ ■ : ; , 4 i7 ~ 

find ourselves examining increasingly longer periods of /ime for 
.relevant information in our inquiries. This differs from the snapshot 
variety of study that examines a brief, spefclfic period. Second , our 
perspective involves a holistic view of events; we„ contend jthat_one_ 
cannot understand an innovation or change in a' system without 
considerin'g the larger systems; of which itr^is a part. Third, our model 
makes explicit a hierarchic arrangement among the nesteci systems. It 

, ■ ■ y ^ ' 

highlights the direct and indirect "controls" one system may impose on 
another;. Fourth / the longitudinal nested systems notion allows one to 
focus on parameters or "givens" of the field of action set by one system 
upon another. Fifth , it assumes soi^e autonomy both analytically and 
practically for each system — perhaps less than some educational 
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Figure S: ' A Longitudinal Nested Systems Portrayal of tlie Changes 
in the Mngton Scliool 
(Smith et ali 1581) ' | 
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theorists Imply and more than some educational practitioners perceive. 
Sixth , It builds upon a psychology of individual actors, Involved In 
events or scenes, that cumulate Into meaningful structures resembling 
plots in drama and literature (Kelly, 1955; Sarbln, 1977) • Seventh , 
Includes a respect for the Vhance event, the fortuitoxis, the serendlplc, 
which nature forces upon us In the -form of health or Illness, death, and 
luck or natural disaster. Finally , and our major point here, the 
conception aligns closely with the perspective, of some historians. We 

1 

differ from some of them, too, in that our longitudinal approach carries 
the time line to the present, the realm of contemporary events, and sets 
the ptage for Hexter's perspective^ on prdbessive liist^ry. \ 

'In effect, what started out as an ethnographic study of aT school' 
became something very different.- In part, it became an historical study 
of a sdrhool district. As we struggled to order this world we ended up 
with a process type model which has clo6e^ linkages in form and p'urpose 
with' our eazfller analyses of classroom Interaction. 

Partly we feel our kincl of educational ethnogi&phy has had a strong 
process orientation. It seemed i:o fit some of the early inter act ionally 
oriented applied anthropologists sjLich as Arensberg and MacGregor (1942), 
Arensberg and Kimball (1940), Chappie and Arensberg (1940) and Whyte 
(1955). However, it seems to fit less well some of the mainstream 
anthropologists in the functional/structural schools. When we turned to 
"cultures through time" we found so f^ only a few 'individtials speaking 
to the issue. Radclif fe-Brown's (1958) account raised synchronic 
analysis and diachronic analysis but mostly argued the difficulties in 
the latter. Vansina (1973) and Haekel (1973) present images of the 

■ ■ t . ' „■■■ 

diachronic modes Intertwined with historical references. 
. , 238 
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At this point in our work, I believe the diachronic or process mode 
is an appropriatji and powerful way to join ethnographic and historical 
modes of^nquiry. It handles well a^ cluster of important phenomena in 
the micro world of Geoffrey's classrooms and in the macro world of the 
Milford School District. Any conceptiial tool that bridges events as 
^diverse as Sam's jester role ^and Kensington's transformation from an 
^ innovatJlve school to a traditional school is a powerful addition to our 
ways- of thinking about schooling. 

In this essay, I have not taken up. the process analyses of 
individuals and the data we hiave on the careers and lives of our ' 
original Kensington faculty. The interplay .of life history,^ biography, 
and autobiography with historical and ethnographic method is vivid, 
striking and informative. ^ We will have more to say about that on 
another day. It seems to clearly belong in the discussion at this 
point. , 
,3.4 The Mbve to Broader Assumptions > Metatheoryt or Paradigms 

A second kd£fid of serendipity also seemed to be in the offing. As 
our story telling and analysis was moving to a clos^, we -found, lurking 
in the background, concerns that we have often labeled 'broader 
' assumptions", "metatheoretical issues", or "the nature of one's basic 
paradigm." Somehow we wanted a^next level of consistency, which never 
seemed attainable, for it was too big a problem. ^ In field work, at^ 
leas.t as we practice it, the intensive literature search often comes 
relatively late isa the inquiry process. On those occasions we use it to 
^help see our data and ideas in a broader, intellectual .setting. We try 
to generalize our findings. In part,' this intellectual acti'^^y is tbe 
relation of the particular instance to a larger, more general, more 
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abstract class of events (Smith, 1979j Dieslng, 1971) • This becomes a 
practical ^ task when one intersperses ideas and stories or when one views 
conclusion sections as offering the analyst and interpreter a variety of 
intellectual options. 

As we were^ finishing a major piece of .the Kensington Revisited : 
project, what we called "Milford's recent history : the school district 

o 

•• • ^ — 

as contemporary context of the Kensington School," and as we were doing 
our "literature survey," we were bro^Ught up short. We found ourselves 
stunned in reading Keith Goldhammer's provocative little book, . The 
School Board (1964). We remarked to ourselveis that our account of 
Milfo-rd's recent, history ,--^©a«?Ily an account of the Board and 
Superintendents , ^ was quite different. In trying to isolate those 
differences we generated a list of a baker's dozen 'items. And, as we 
looked at that list, we felt that our tacit knowledge had been running 
well out ahead of our formalized knowlcfdge — we kn^w better than we 
realized, a not unusual phenomenon in this kind of research, at least qb 
we practice it. Coriaequently , we present Figure 6. 

'' Insert Figure 6 About Here 

Obviously, our intent is not to disparage Goldhammer's work, which 
is provocative in its brevity and clarity, but also^bviously , we 
believe we have come rOUt o^ our experience with a point of view that Is 
quite different. We believe the point of view is not simply different 
'in the sense of a substantive middle range theory of school boards, but 
that it has the ^potential for an integrated vl«ew of schooling across 
several levels of analysis. For instance, it encon^ases the kinds of 
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!• full of people with Interests , /motives, and 
sentiments / 

2. who are maJclng choices and dec^lslons ' 

3. which lead to actions and Inti&ractlons 

4. which are in a context — historical and 
contemporaneoiis / 

5. which gives a dynamic or processtial quality 
^6* as a case .it is interrelat^a and systemic 

?• substantive focus is on innovation and 

change .1 
&• blends/mixes/integrates the | specif ic/concrete/ 
particular and the general/abstract/universal 
■ 9. fociises on the "real",' the f'is" rather than sn 
external "idear', on the "ought", or the 
. prescriptive ^ ' 

10. part of the real is the "multiple ideals of the 
several actors and subgroups out there 

11. those 'ideals are often in conflict and are. 
resolved by a variety of social/political 
processes ' . ' 

12. eventually all individuals and subgroups make 
up their own minds 

13. ultimately Integrates is/ought dichotomies in 
an R. Hare (1952) type configurated decision 
of -principle 

14. as personal experiences cumulate (and case 
studies are surrogates for those) one builds 
toward on^* 8 own syntheses of decisions of 
principle * 



Figure 6: Contrasts With Goldhammer: 
Toward a New Perspective 
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of dajta one collects when one thinks about schools, the kinds of methods 

and^ procedures linked to those data, the kinds of accoimts one renders 

.<•'«' 

of .those phenomena- — both coimnoh seuse and technical, the kinds of 
concepts, proppsijtions^ principles, and gener^alizetions one uses ia ' 
one\s thinking, and finally a. root metaphor, a world view, or 
metatheoretical perspective that is consonant with the other levels of 
analysis and synthesis. We believe this perspective to be the most 

o * 

fundamental* intellectual achievement of this part of our research. Its 
test will be the degree to which it can subsume t'^e substantive findings 
from the other parts of our study and several additional perspectives 
from the literature of social science and education. ' ' 

For now, we have used Goldhammer as a meann of articu3.atlng our 
perspective, essentially at the .\evel of assumption behind the kinds of 
data we gathered and the kinds of substantive ideas and theory We will 
pose shortly. This is basically our conception of metatheory. To be 
more spetcific, the^ first' six items on our list Indicate we are making 
statements consonant with Pepper's 'ii942) contextualist world view and 
with Burke's (1945) dramaturgical model. Substantively we feel it puts 
us into the psychology of personal constructs of George Kelly (1955) and 
the dramaturgical sociology of Gpffman (1959) as these have been brought 
together by Sarbin . (1977) with the "emplotment metaphor". In education, 
.^symbolic interactionists such as Delamont (1976) and Hargreaves (1975) 
have a similar view. 

Items 4, 5, and 6 suggest an histori'ial framework and a systemic, 

framework. In an early report on our findings, we used the term 

. * ^ 

"longitudinal nested systems model" to capture our ireaning.. For 
clarity, we would note that the system's idea, for us, is not the . 
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closed, convergent, mechanica . model of the operations analysts but 
rather tie ODen, divergent, holistic model suggested by the 
constructionists and the aesthe^^icians and artists. These differences 
stretch into every aspect of learning, teaching, and schooling. 

Item 7, innovation and change, is partly our attempt to deal with 
the initial substantive problem at hand, biit^also to capture planned or 
intentional action on the ^^e hand and the larger category of unplanned 
alterations as well. In our view, these. two concepts have been 
separated and kept too far apart. • ^ . 

Item 8 attemptn to dissolve one of the major dichotomies of the 
logxcal positivists (Joe-gensen, 1951), the split between the 
, operational, data language* and the theoretical, conceptual language in 
favor of a more configurational, concatenated, or patterned language and 
account of events. This iurplies a shift in the concept of explanation 
from a covering law model (deductive nomothetic or inductive , 
statistical) to a pattern model (Hempel, 1965; Kaplan, 1964; Diesing, 

197iy. . ^ 

Item 9 t'>:ies to focus on two points. The first is an attempt to be 
wary of judging individuals and groups, particvLLarly from an earlier- 
—t-ime-and- place, against a latter dro' set of standards, ideals, or 
ideology. The second aspect of Item 9 blends with 10-13 and attempts to 
take a position on the is/ought dichotomy of Hume, its extension by the 
positivists of the early 20th Century, and its part ^rithin the dominant 
ideology of-J^rican educational researchers (e.g. Campbell and Stanley, 
1963) if not more world vide social science. 
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Item 13 is fundamentally an acceptance of R. M. Hare's (1952) 
decision of principle. When everything has been said, which Is the 
extended account of all the Items, then one has to decide hpw one wants 
to live — and then do It. That's our understanding of his decision of 

principle. " Finally, Item 14 individualizes and personalizes that. 

i 

As one traces out one's «ssuiiq>tlons and the roots of the 
assumptions, an awesome intellectual agenda is created. While this came 
to focus as we read Goldhammer's book, it obvioxisly had been brewing for 
some time. * Equally obvioxisly, it is a long way from being finished. 
For us, though it sketches the level and kind of issues we belieVe are ' 
at st^ake at this point in our work and iii our interpretation of where 
educational thought should be moving. More specifically, in the context 
of historical and ethnographic methods, the synthesis within and between 
groups of historians and anthtopologists needs to involve items* and 
issues of this sort. 

4. Summary and Conclusions . ' . 

These remarks began with the telling of a storjr or two. Beyond 
setting the general stage, my intention was to convey the potency of ^ 
narrative accounts in explaining the origin pi a set of ideas. Although 
.they are history with a small "h", as Hexter -usee the expression, they 
do say some things about communities of researchers, our small niche of 
qualitative case study inquiry, and tua sociology of educational 
reseai^ch. 

Secondly, gy^Jlntent was to share with you a number of it ems that 
arose as I stumbled about in the "Board Minutes** of what has become one 
of the most interesting research projects in which I have ever been 
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Involved, Mostly it's an account of attempts to raise some of 

intellectual and emotional reactions to the experience. Most grew out 

of interpretive asides, noted along the way. 

Thirdly, as I detached myself from the details of Kensington 

Revisited , I was struck by the diversity apiong. anthropological 

^ . ■ t. 

ethnographers and among historians. One might say that the within- group 

variance was greater than the between group variance. In an earlier 

essay on ethnography, the reading I had done on Malinowski, Whyte, and 

Geertz reaffirmed what Paul Pohland and I had meant when we commented 

that there was no such thing as "standard participant observation 

methods.*' My more recent tour through the historians Gottschalk, 

Hexter, Stone, and White (not to mention such philosophers of history as 

Scriven, Dray, and Gardiner )\ left me with much the same feelings. 

However, it seemed to, me, and I raised a number of illustrations, 

that the kind of thinking processes we engaged in in our. educational 

ethnographic work had a number of counterparts in the activities and ^ 

thinking of historians who examine and work with documents. By starting 

with the hunch, the hypothesis, or the in^rrogative question, that ^ 

history is nothing but participant observation with data fragments, I 

found the historians clarifying, extending^ and ratij)mllzln£ so^^ 

the more puzzling etbnographic practices we seemed to be using at a 

' common sense level. In this way, we came to ki: w better' what we were 

doing and what we might do. We gained confidence that we could defend 

the practi<i,e;i3.._ In addition, I believe w6 have both broadened the scope 

of dur activities and moved toward a more patterned synthesis of a 

position. Though it's not "the" system or "the one right way", to . 
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borrow a phrase from one of our liensington collegial subjects, it does 
represent an approach others can. look at, discuss,, and criticize on the 
way. to developing /their own positions. ' " 

In this same, more . detached mood, I raised two broad ideas which* 
seem to further a more general rapprpachment between ethnography and 
history. When, in the Kensington Revisited project.' we begin to talk 
about "a longitudinal nested systems model of educational innovation and 
change'! we thought we were on to a way of organizing our data to give a 
contextual or concatenated exjplanatory vehicle. We believe it does link 
historical^ and contemporaneous events into a potent image or framework. 
The more we puzzled with it, talked about, argued with ourselves , and our 
colleagues, the more pleased we were. Finally, when we saw the 
similarities to the earlier classroom models we had developed concerning 
the micro processes of Geoffrey's classroom, we thought that we could 
subsume some of the most important events in schooling within similar 
frameworks. Whether that's really so, we shall see. 

Mixed in with these activities is what my colleague Arthur Wirth 
and I have been calling a "search for a paradigm.'' For me, the most 
recent aspect of that search has been the perplexities which arose In 
reading Goldhammer's book. The School Boards Our K ensington Revisited 
account seemed so different* In detailing those differences, ^ur 
thoughts skipped quickly through a number of puzzling epis^'temological 
and ethical issues, ending up with a focus on R. N. Hare's "decision of 
principle." Whether we have put as much order and pattern here as I 
think and hope and whether it is >as important as I think and hope, I 
don't know. For the moment, it seems a rationale helpful to talk about, 
if not explain, our efforts in a kind of inquiry which seems to put us 
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on to interesting problems, which seems to give us ways of coping with 
those problems, and which seems, interestingly, to. blend what a numlier 
of people call historical. and ethnographic methods. * 
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1. AN INTRODUCTORY ILLUSTRATION 

Coming to a decision on how to introduce our remarks on Educational 
Innovation: A Life History Perspective has been difficult • In a 
conference group such as this, some of you we have known for a number of 
years and some not at all. Some of you have been aware and some of you 
not of our trials and tribulations in doing and now, finally finishing 
our Kensington Revisited project in which we have carried out a fifteen 
year follow-up of the Kensington School and its original faculty. These 
audience differences helped shape the essay. Recently, :fn doing a final 
pass through our teacher interview protocols, we came upon a section of 
an interview which iseemed to ^illustrate a number of methodological and 
substantive items we want to raise. We offer it as "an introductory 
illustration." - 

When one rereads interview protocols taken a year or two ago, or 
ones carried out by a colleague, the interpretive if not hermeneutic . 
process, takes on an interesting complexion. Conversations between the 
two researchers have Recurred, joint interviews have occurred, the 
analysis of^ earlier interviews and the development of themes is 
underway. But here is one of us one day in July a couple qf years agpt 

OBS: The first day of July, is that right? And it's about 
10:30 and we've ^ust come back from an hour — hour and a half . 
tour of Claire's school — Parkdale — and it's a K through 5. 
And a beautiful school. I gues^ I- d^jiis't like to talk about 
that a little bit. You walk in. to the entrance and there's a 
fish pond with live fish and some ^birds, 1 don't know whfi|.t 
they are — cockatoos or something? 
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.Claire: I don't know either. Brightly colored, no'isy, active 
birds. 



OBS: Yes /they 're really neat. And the entranceway is just 
very unschool like. There's a nice warrm feel as you go in and 
a wide open space, just as open really as I think Kensington 
was as far as physical structure, isn't it? 

Claire: I would agree with that. 

OBS: • Tliis is where you — one other thing, I was just walking 
through and saw about 20 TRS 80 computers that would warm 
Steven Spanman's heart. Apparently there's a strong support 
from the Superintendent here for computers and particularly 
Radio Shack. We saw the area — are you working in that first 
and second grade — Pod is what you call it? 

Claire: Pod is their name for it, right. We're in the first • 
and second grade area which is a wide open wing of the school. 
And it's. separated from the office area and it's separated 
from the other areas by a wall. But it's a very wide open 
area that would accomodate about — up to ten class groupings 
with some central facilities for lecture group meetings. An 
area which they desi'gnated Tide I spot, kind of between a 
couple of bookcases where they have set up a.n area for us to 
work. But it's very much a feeling of openness. Everything 
is low. There are very few tall cabinets. 

OBS: Carpeting all- over with little carpet covered '^concrete 
steps going down, I don't know what you* call that.... 

Claire: That's called the "pit." 

OBS: Also much like Kensington with- the same feeling, the 
group story telling.... 

Claire: . Well yes, for children to go and wa^t^or a group, to 
go outside, or go to play a game when they'^ finished with 
other work. It's a very multi-purpose kind of an area. There 
is carpeting throughout which is very nice for bringing small 
groups together. They can sit on the floor very conveniently. 
It's easier to keep clean. 

OBS: I was impressed with the physical — not only the beauty 
,of the place but the amount of equipment. Your' district, you 
know the examples again—the TRS 80s of course are district- 
wide .and are being brought in, but the physical education 
equipment — even that, which is there permanently, is pretty 
impressive. As I mentioned to you, the Xerok machine in which 
all of the reproducible, assembled materials that you hand out 
to students, are actually Xeroxed, not dittos but.... 
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Claire: We ditto virtually nothing. 

OBS: Just because itVs not as legible and it's kind of the 
purple. . •?. i 

Claire: The purple. It's much easier to make up a Master, 
type it, wr.ite itj or copy it out of a book. The cut and 
paste thingsr-you ''can cut pictures out, you can cut Vour 
material outj you can arrange.it the way you want to,, and then 
it can be Xe-^oxed. / / ^ 

OBS: Yeah, Vm just glad to see that is available. So often 
that 'g considered too expensive to do. 

Claire: Evidently it's, been cost effective foi* them because 
I'm sure 'you don't use any more Raper and it's pretty much the 
■same quality of gaper. 

^ / ... 

OBS: And it clearly is more legible. Five to ten percent of 
those dittos wind up being smeared.... 

Claire:. Oh, absolutely. And it's much easier to type up 
something, ev^n if it's a teacher-made Vork. sheet , make the 
corrections that you need "to make — a white out — if you need to 
retype something — Instead of trying to smudge it out or scrape 
it off the ditto — well, it's just-a much iieat-er, more 
professional looking job.' 

OBS: 1 wanted to pick up on a few things, Claire that you ^ 
said in the Pod where you do your work. About how well do. you 
seem to be in tegrated *into the faculty and I've asked the 
question whether some of the classroom teachers resented the 
Speciallst^position you've got, to work one on one, while they 
were doing a really tough .job of teaching a group. You felt 
very good about 'how you've been accepted. 

Claire: Right. They see us very much as a professional 
working partner. They're free to bring over that day's work 
*that a child needs reinforcement on. They're free to stop by 
and praise the child who we are working with, and very often ' 
they do.. They'll come and say, "You should see the good job 
that Tim did today, what you were working on yesterday really^ 
helped because he was doing a terrific Job." -So they're very 
conscious of coming over and giving some positive fuzzies to 
the kids, as well as being able to get the help for them on 
the spot. We can provide reinforcement in their problem 
solving, whereas the teacher cannot always take that time out 
of a whole class to the extent that the children will work in, 
will need the help. 

OBS: I think you were saying also since you're right in the 
proximity, instead of working independently for a few days, 
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you can Immediately just walk 12 feet over and ar'< somebody. 
YouM ask the teacher specifically about the prob.le'ii the child 
may have. 

Claire: And while we don*t make a practice of Interrupting 
them In a skills group. If we really have to, they're very 
receptive to us. We can stop them In what they're doing and 
just ask a question. 

OBS: And the free flow of kids you mentioned does not give 
them any kind of sense of being Isolated or wlthdravr.? 

Claire: Doesn't seem to be, at least with t^e first and 
second graders. We're part of their world and many of them 
stop by and say, "How do I get a Special Teacher?", "How do I 
get to T^ork with you?", "What do I have to do?" And they very 
much would like that opportunity and there are so many 
children coming and g(>lng for dliferent kinds of programs. 
They're going to Speech and they're going to Extra Reading 
wlttrwftat — two or three different programs? These children 
are receiving help beyond the classroom?. It's a stigma iiot 
to get help. 

,OBS: Does this continue, on all the way up to grade five? 
This special kind of Title I? 

> 

Claire: This program ds Title I and that does not continue 
past third grade. We don't htive enough funds to pick up -that 
many children. \ 



As we reread this, the meaning seemed applicable to a half dozen \ 

*\. 

themes and Issues: 

• . • ■ \ 

1. If we ever needed evidence on the proactive nature of . 
indivldiial teachers determining where they will be — 
looking, choosing, trying out, deciding to stay, here it 
is. Claire,, fifteen years later is a half-time Title I 
. teacher in an open plan school with mixed kinds of 
cooperative "^teaching.. 

2.. Claire is just one of several at the elementary level 
(principals "and , teachers) who have found Kens ingtpn- type 
spots. Several at the college .and university level are 
doing things similar to Kensington fifteen years ago. 

/ ' ■ ' ■. 

3. This Kensington Educational Innovation was not, is not, 
some fly-by-night fad for most of these original 
teachers — including Claire. ^ ^ 
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- 4. Nor are the Innovations "gone" from the American scene. 

^ 5. The ideas permeate multiple aspects. of her beliefs, 

action, life style.- 

6. The technological solutions continue a pace—Xerox, 
- computers, physical education equipment. 

7. Social structural solutions exist, parttlmf specialists 
professional working partners, in cooperati *-r.aching 
relations . 

8. The children's adaptability to varying instruct/-..-,; 
formats and styles seems apparent. 

Methodologically, the protocol indicates Issues in coznbli;i:^i'.K 
lengthy interviews and on site observations, in combining the 
perspectives and styles of two interviewers, and in synthesizing the 
varied bdt interrelated timi^ig of research activities; proposal 
writing, Idata collection and analysis, and w:^lting of final reports. 
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2. PROCEDURES: BRIEFLY CONSIDERS 
. 2.1 Restating the Problem 

initially we had phrased ,our problem around careers and life experiences 
subsequent to the first year of Kensington. From the first interview, 
partly out of our unstructured approach, partly out of seeing old 
friends from years ago, and partly from a never ending and unbounded 
kind of curiosity we talked of many more events. ^The^ e^^ 
subjects/colleagues /friends' flowed easily and naturally. Vti wer*;> into 
life histories immediately and the phrasing of our problem shaded off 
into broader and deeper channels. Briefly put, we undertook ''le 
development of life histories of participants based on two to sLven hour 
taped interviews sometimes conducte<^ by one of us, sometiinos by the 
other but usually conducted by both authors present in the interview 
Further, we had career resumes from some of the individuals who had 
recently changed jobs. Finally, a few of our faculty members uad 
written and published on topics relevant to Kensington; we tried to 
gather and read a good bit:bf this. 

2.2 The Life History Vehicle 

We share the concerns and trepidations expressed by Robert White 
(1952) in his clasaic study. Lives in Progress regarding the frail 
vessels in which research data must be gathered. Each method, 
regardless of its position on the qxxantitative or qualitative, the 
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structured or unstructured, the controlled or naturalistic continua has 



its peculiar assets and liabilities. Uhite expressed his concern as 
follows : 



...It will be clear that the study of anothef person is a- 
difficult undertaking which cannot ba handled in a cut-and- 
dried fashion. Perhaps the very first thing to, consider is 
the other person's motivation for taking part in such a study. 
Unless his interest is enlifi|ted to a rather unusual extent he 
iB not likely to be disposed toward wholehearted participation 
Atid candid self-disclosure. Even when cooperation is perfect, 
a further difficulty arises from the very nature of the 
material. No interviews or available tests, no existing 
methods of obse3r7ation, can possibly be consider^ed. complete or 
definitive. Furthermore, all methods yield informfittion of a. 
sort that leaves much to be Judged and interpreted by the 
examiners. In this way the frailties of the examiners enter 
the study and constitute a liaMlity in reaching valid 



conclusions. It clearly behoo^^ 



es us to reflect a little on 



what is involved In trying to understand other, people. 

(Wh^.te, 1952, pp. 92-93) 



Balanced against those cautions is the compelling power and 
richness of life hfstories fo'r our purposes. Our aim was. similar to 
that of Goodson as he described the method and rationale of his recent 



study: 



The genesis of the study reported in Curriculum Conflict 1895- 
1975 was to trace the reasons behind the promotion of a new 
school subject: Environmental St u^ The research method 

employed was to begin by collecting the life histories of .the 
major participants in the promotion, of this new subject, llie 
patterns of decision, the changes of direction and the stated 
rationales given by these promoters lof the subject were echoed 
in the evolutionary profile of the subject which was later 
consti acted. In a real sense the life histories of these key 
persp7?net constituted the life history of the subject in 
question. (Our Italics) (Goodson, 1980, p. 17) 



In addition to the fascination and richness of life histories for 
their own sake, we were drawn to them as ideal for our purpone of 
exploratory processes "which occurred between the time of the original 



study an,d the current life space of our teachers and staff. In eff<^ct, 

we had entered the lives of twenty-one professional educators at a point 

In time when they were beginning an exciting venture of developing^ 

Kensington and then we returned fifteen years later to again collect 

» 

data in an Intensive one or two day Interv.f.ew. The two studies were 
similar to selecting two frames from a full length movie for Inspection 
and making comparisons and contrasts between othem. Of utmost Importance 
for our study was the Inference of processes prior to and since the 
original Kensington. Tor example, we were puzzled by the origins of • 
educational Ideology which culminated in the decision to respond to the 
exciting and frustrating venture of building .a new and different school. 
What varied routes did our educators take as they were being socialized 
on the farm and in the hamlet s^of America? Similarly, what: had 
occurred, during the fifteen year Interim to influence the maintenance 
arid/or modification of these same educationar' perspectives? Pecker 
(1966) argued persuasively for the li^e history in the follow:- >^ words: 

We can, for instance, give people"^ questionnaire at 'WO 
periods in their llf? and inier an underlying process of 
change from the differences in their answers.' But our inter- 
pretation has significance only if our imagery of the 
underlying process is accurate. And this accuracy of. 
Imagery — this congruence of theoretically posited process with 
what we could observe if we took the necessary time and 
trouble — can be partially achieved by t:he use of life history 
documents. For the life history. If It is well done, will 
give us the details of that process^ whose character we would 
otherwise only be able to speculate about, the process to 
which our- data must ultimately br referred if they are to have 
theoretical and not just an opera 'onal and predictive 
significance. . (?• XIV) 

The emphasis in our research on an organic wholeness is deliberate 
and particularly useful when examining illueive threads of earlier 
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socialization processes which have all but disappeared from 



conscilusness. Subjects would attempt to recall reasons for educational 
bel;lefs and would frequently digress into a story about their first day 
of school or life on. the farm or about a pet they raised and light would 
be shed, albeit obliquely, on the topic at hand. Goodson shared our 
concern in the following^ words: 

Jn understanding something so intensely personal as teaching 
it is critical that we know about the person the teacher is: 
our paucity of knowledge in this area is a manifest indictment 
of the range of our sociological imagination. The life 
historian pursues the job from his own perspective, a 
perspective which emphasizes the value of the person's "own 
story." By tracing this person's life over time it becomes 
pos^ble to view the change^ and underlying forces which, 
influence that person at work, to estimate the part which 
teaching plays within the overall life of the teacher. 

(1980, p. 13) 

We would particularly stress the use of life history sketches for 
unraveling threads as intricate as motive structures, personal value and 

0 

belief systems. For instance, to ask "^participants ^ sfcate^ reasons for 
undertaking the original task of building Kensington after fifteen years 
have passed is to invite superficial and self-serving answers. The - 
^nswers themselves arc current word molds^but the original castings may 
have long since submerged from sight or recall. However, those current 
molds are more likely to be interpretable within a life history which 
dredges up childhood dreams and disappointments. A paj.rticipant may 
recall joining the faculty because at that point in her life she was 
somewhat bored and sought a new challenge while playing down any latent 
zeal to foster social reform. This same participant migl^t weave a 

fascinating story of a childhood spent righting wrongs, minding birds! 

1 ■ V • 
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wings. and serving as a resident story teller for young children which 
suggests a more active motive structure other than alleviation of 
boredom. 



Our commitment to the use of life history material is clearly 

strong and enthusiastic and not bom out of a lack of a "better" method 

' i 

for data collection. It grew, out of our initial yet evolving conception 
of our problem and out: of a variety of related methods we l^ad used 
before, 

2.3. Finding the People 

In our original proposal we rather blithely described our 'task to 
.locate, observe, and, interview the two dozen key administrators and 
teachers who originated the school." By rather circuitous routes this 
search mission was accomplished and we smiled as we recalled Skeels' 
(1966, p. 28) advice concerning "flexibility, ingenuity, and tenacity" 
as qualities to assist in the search. Upon, reflection thos,e are . 
characteristics deemed useful and we would underscore tenacity as 
perhaps the greatest virtue. 

(. . 

2.31 The Search 

Our search could be described as a series of post holes drilled 

into our social and professional networks with the pursuit of leads from 

each drilling until we reached a dead end. We then repeated the 

drilling in a new location. The first and easiest step was to locate 

the several people who had resided in the immediate vicinity and could 

be located through the telephone directory. This step was easily 

accomplished, but our hopes for an intricate network of Christmas card 
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lists, or other forms of address links were quickly dashed. We found, 
rathet^ surprisingly, that very few links existed among the participants. 
In this Initial foray, two couples and two Individuals have remained In 
close contact with one another but beyond these pairs the routes from 
Kensington were varied and disparate. 

In addition to these Individuals still In the area, another group 
of participants was known to us as a result of professional' contacts 
since Kensington and hence, easily reached. This group, all male. 
Included the formerprlnclpal, superintendent, and curriculum director 
who have maintained professional association membership. In general, 
their whereabouts were known to the researchers even though few contacts 
had been maintained during the fifteen year Interval. One of the 
teachers was located through a chance/event growing out of a national 
conference. A former participant of Kensington noted the Washington 
University label on a name tag of a colleague of the senior author and 
inquired about him. This led to an exchange of letters and his e^ventual 
participation in the study. Again, rather surprisingly, there was 
practically no interchange between and among members of this group 
during the fifteen year period. / 

Our next venture led us to a graduate school which had been known 
to be the next stop for two of our participants. One individual was 
immediately located but the other alluded us because of name changes. ^ 
We were struck by the impact of name changes upon professional 
identities. Beyond making life difficult for researchers the larger 
issue of women "disappearing" due to marriage and the distinct ' 
possibility of being under represented in research pools of this' nature 
■ 2'66 




was a challenge which we chose to meet head on. We were determined to 
find everyone in. spite of this difficulty and we eventually foimd all 
but one male teacher from the original group. 

We attempted to trace individuals forward in time from their last 
known address after leaving Kensington but apparently too many moves had 
been made -by* our highly mobile staff to achieve results by this method. 
Failing in our efforts to move forward in time we went back to original 
records and phoned parents of participants who were listed in the 
cumulative folders stored in a back room of the Milford School District » 
Central ^Office, This ploy yielded several current addresses and phone 
numbers and in addition located* the one individual who had current 
addresses of five participants as a result of Christmas card exchanges. 
The Vjonlocking" of this group then provided us with enough new post 
holes to complete our search. 

Two rather isolated efforts are worthy of mention in that they 

might be overlooked. One individual wa^ particularly difficult to 

locate until a call was made to the chUiTch in the individual's home town 

which had been listed in the original records. Even though no living 

f , ' - — — ^ I 

relatives of the individual wp.re still in the area we were pleasantly 

sur^^riaed to learn that the individual in question had married, returned 

home, and was an active member of the church. Secretaries again 

demonstrated their value a& repositories of information. A second 

effort Involved pursuing other listings in a small town with the samci 

last name as ths participant on the chance that an uncle or cousin might 

assist us in our search and this yielded our "missing" person* 
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Ultimately we reached all but two: one individual, a young woman, 
had died recently. The o'ther individual's whereabouts remain unknown. 

2.32 Involvement of Participants 

After locating a particular individual' a telephone contact was 
established an^ following a general exchange of information regarding 
current whereabouts, family and job issuer, the purpose of the study was 
explained and individuals were asked If a proposal could' be sent and a 
second call would follow to determine the individual's willingness to 
participate in a taped two to seven hour interview on a broad range of 
issues related to Kensington as well as ^experiences prior to and 
following Kensington. With very few exceptions the responses of the 
participants were overwhelmingly positive. Individuals were often eager 
to re-establish contact and discuss the "good old days" as several 
phrased the experience. 

We stress the 'eagerness of the individuals' participation becatise 
of the subtle interplay between our methodology and the purposes of our 
study. Robert White was faced with a similar problem. in Lives in 
Progress and the following comment seemed to say exactly what we had in 
mind: 



It is sometimes felt that the interview method puts the ; 
examiner ^'at the mercy of whatever, fictions the subject chooses 
to set. forth. When we ask someone to .jtell iis what he 
considers to be the characteristic and essential fe*atures of 
his life, we certainly give him. an opening to regale us with ^ 
falsified pictutes, .selected events, and'^Jiighly colored 
interpretatiotis. Even when he intends ^6 tell nothing but the 
truth, we cannot^ expect him to cancel his unwitting defenses 
or set aside his cherished illusions. Under favorable 
circumstances, however, this very real defect in the interview 
method^^can be greatly diminished. Much depends on the 
subject 's .motives and the relationship he establishes with the 
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examining staff. Some people do not really like to have their 
personalities studied. They feel defensive and would prefer 
to study the examiners while keeping secret their "own true 
qualities. Others participate. willingly so long as they can"^^ 
fathom the purpose of the procedures but become resentful if'" 
they suspect the examiners of trying to ^earn something which ' 
they themselves do not know. The subje'cts described in this 
book were relatively free from these forms of resistance. The, 
process of being studied was congenial . to them, satisfying ; 
important needs and thus evoking their fullest cooperation. < 
The p5>ttem of favorable motives was quite different in each ' 
case> ?.s we shall see in later chapters, but it was always 
such as to dispose the subjects toward judiciotis candor in 
discussing themselves. (White, 1952, pp. 93-94) 

L ' - 

2.53. Sequencing the Partidlpants ' 

While many times the selection of people to interview at a par- * 

ticiJ^ar time was simply based on expedience or geographical .proximity , • 

several factors guided our overall stra^gy. First, we began with ' 

» 

people who could give us the greatest scope and coverage of issues which 
might be pui^sued in greater depth with later individuals. We sought 
people at each teaching level in the early staige of interviewing tc5 
assure coverage. Second, we chose to interview individuals in key 
roles, (e.g.» Principal and Superintendent) during the middle phase to 
allow us to ; ;obe issues raised by early interviews but also to enable 
us additional interviews to follow leads provided by ouJjkey partici- 
pants. We were struck by the criticality of ^y indivlduala and 



realized again our indebtedness to the participant's foj their willirg 
involvement in the stifdy. While e?ch person added* greatly we were made 
aware that without the principal's willingness to share his Insights and 
observations we would have had a difficult time completing the study at 
all and even if we would have completed it there would" have been huge 
holes left by key individuals' absences. ' 
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2,4 Interviewing 



A. 

% 



2A1 Pual Interviewing 

Over half of our Interviews were conducted with the participant and 
both researchers' present. Initially we selected this technique because' 
we both wanted to be present for the early lntei\jriews as we we^e shaping 
our guiding questions and didn't want to miss the early content emerging 
from the Interviews. We fully Intended to then split the remaining 
individuals andconduct the interviews with just one of us present, * As 
frequently occurs, serendipity smiled and we saw defi^jiite advantages in 
our approach. First, the role of interviewer and observer can be 
interchanged allowing one researcher to "back, off," pay attention- to 
more subtle cues indicating tension,*. threat or other' mechanisms, and 

^ '. * r. 

then choosing 'to pursue those l,eads or redirect if that is more 
appropriate, . Second,, the observing one of the* pair can chart out a line 
tof questioning more leisurely and pursue that route to give the other 
interviewer a chance to rel^ and "reload," Third,' the observer can go 
back over notes and pick up leads for further elaboration wti^ich is more 
difficult to. do when 'in the act/ual line of questioning. Fourth, 
different interviewers develop lines of questioning which are highly 
efficient and each can develop^-i a speciality with the "two-platoon" 
system of interviewing. Fifth, interviewers can cover for one another's 
mistakes very effectively, At^ times an intervi.ewer phrases a question 
poorly and the other edits or elaborates the question. Again, there are 
times when one interviewetr* Is simply having a bad day and the other 
carries a greater share of the load. The obvious necessity for two 
people to be attimed to one another's strengths and weaknesses is a 
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prerequisite for this technique. SJxth, the difference in personality ^ 
match-ups allows a greater rapport with some participants than others* . . 
Sensing this allows the better match-ups to be utilized to a greater 

extent* • 

• ♦ ■ * . ' "* • 

The obvious advantages of this method car^y potential liabilities \ 

as well* Perhaps the most important caution is the need to'be sensitive 

to the. participant's response* The dual intervrtew could be.. a very - 

demanding and exhausting experience both because of the fresh supply of 

questions but also because the contrasting styles of the interviewers 

could become tension producing* The ethiqal responsibilities* of any 

interviewer are doubly important when the additional pressure of a 

second interviewer is added* Also, if one is^dot careful, the^ two 

.interviewers can -spend vtii^ talking to one > another and dominate ^ the 

discussion unnecessarily* 

' ■ ■ ] ' ^ . /' ■ 

In summary, we felt the interviews went very well* As we have 

"indicated we were pleased to see the teachers; they. In turn. seemed 

pleased to see us* In our perception the dls cushions -werBop^n, frank, 

and searching* At one point or another > 'most of the faculty made some 

comment about the research procedures* In one of the* Inteifvlews,, this 

interchange occurred as we were probing the basis of earlier decision 

a ■ ■ 

making leading up to becoming a teacher at Kensington* It captures the 

essence of potency of the dual ititervlewllig : . 

« * 

Teacher: I don't know*, maybe — mayb^ I would have grown up 
enough in that time, I don't know, I don'-t know — it's _ ' 
interesting—we're talking about things that leaven' t even 
told my therapist — (laughter) —the 'two of . you**** 

LMS: When we play ping pong—it's a little bit unfair.... 
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Teacher: No, no--you're asking the right — no, I'm not 
complaining.- 

PFK: On any Issue, any time that we probe or raise 'a question 
. " , JyouM rather not deal with.,,, . ' 

Teacher: No, what I'm saying is that here I've been paying 
this man all this ^money- and he's not askeii the right questions 
and a lot of your ping ppnging is askiag questions that are, 
you know, .'.bringing out. , , • ^ ^ 

LMS: Germane^o a' lot of tjhings in your life? 

Teacher: Thoughts and things, right — dbes^'t have a whole lot 
to do with Kensington, but-,,.,, ^. , ' 

• • . . ' r " - -.. . 

2,42 . Interview Patterns . * . 

While variations existed, "the usual. interview lasted from three to 
six hours and was done in ^tw'o or three ^.sessions. Typically we began in 

r. 

the afternoon, taped for two or three hours, broke for dinner, returned 

' ■ , • ■ . > ~ ., r ^ 

for an hour pr so after dinner and then returned for a couple -of hour 

wrap up the following morning. Usually the dinner hour was spent with 

>i . ■ . ' . ' • ■ 

the spouse included and an attempt wat) made ^o provide participants with 

dnformation about Kensington today 4nd the happenings of other partici- 
pants, 'occasionally', the spouse joined in the taping at the beginning 
or end of the session but unless, they were integrally involved in t 
Kensington they played a very low key role in the interviews. But they 
did broaden the life context of the discussion and indirectly validated 
and emphasized or de-emphaslzed particular items in the stories. 

2.43. Content of InteiJview • " 

— V ■ ■ . . / 

■ . ■ ^ . j ■ 

A gradual outline for the interviews emerged from our first ^ 
sequence. Wjb began' with a simple racjuest to either tell us about their , 
life before Kensington or to chronicle the events of their life after 
Kensington, I^sually the latter route was chosen an4 the first taping 
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was spent ti . v s personal and/o.r professional odyssee' of each ^ 
pers6n. Haviv v t us up to date, ^the tisual ploy was to ask about 
how the individxii:: .ame involved In Kensington and to then 'trace 
backward in wime,* their early; home socialization and school experience. 

• e " ■ , • 

' . ' ■* " 

• f . . 

, > : ^ . . 

While refereaC^^s and comments about Kens'lngtod wquld occur at any 

• * • ■ , ' ^. ■ 
time the final. se&-^vi.-)n would usually deal explicitly with perceptions of* 

. -* • - 

the experience- .then as well as post-hoc reflections.. We never used an 

interview' guide or a serline of questions. We preferr^'a the free flow 

of* discussions . following the broad outline described above. 

<(> ' „ 

% , : • ; ■ \ ' ^ ■ 

^ 2.3 Summary Observations and Interpretations » 

./ ■ .;■ r \, 

After the- interview the researchers taped lengthy Impressions of 

* . • * • • , 

people and events. We often had hours driving Back to motels and 

airports and almost always filled those, hours with taped '^cbmments. We 

particularly worked hard to record our first impressions after the 

evenl:tig's in^ryiews were com^Jletsd. . The comments were" wide ranging ani, 

oftfen highly speculative comments which yielded most of the theme's which 

eventually emerged from the study. Typically, one researcher would 

• venture an opiniori, observation or interpretation, document it with one 

v,;^^r niore pieces of data from the recent interview and then yield the 

microphone to the other researcher' who would usually provide additional 

documentation if in agreement, or counter evidence if he disagreed and 

*' ' ■ . 

then he would offer opinion, observations or intetpretations of his own; 
Thus we wound 'down from the * excitement of our interviews. 

In the free flowing exchange which characterized Summary 
" Observations and Interpretations^, the exchange of bias, opinion, and 
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evaluative statements was inevitable. 'Again, Robert White (1952) ;.^as 
forced to deal with a similar issue and we felt compatible with his 



reasoning as he came to grips with the often highly emotional responses 

4— ^ . ■ *. 

^licited by particivLar participants. In his study 'the strong and 
contrasting feelings regarding Hartley Hale nfeed^d to be handled tod 
were described in the following passage: ^ ^ 



The final point to consider with regard to method is the 
judging -and interpreting activity performed by the examiners* 
I? is'^iiDpossible to study another person without, making ^j' 
'evalxiatioris, and it is hard ^to keep these evaluations from - 
being seriously distorted by^ one's personal reactions to the 
subject. Hartley Hale, *fpr example, is a main who evokes 
strong 'feelings^ in the people who become acq uainted^ with him. 
Thesie feelings in turn call forth definite preferences as to 
"what the case material should reveal. Some people are 
impressed by his success and admire his rapid climb on the 
J.adder of profess^ional status. "Some are particularly taken by 
his* vigorous self-confidence and capacity^ for -independent and? 
masterful act:^on. Some tend "to emphasize his service and self 
dedication In tlie f^eld of medicine. 'Fpr people t^us disposed 
it is natural to hope,€hat the^ireQonstructed sto^r^ will be one 
of* triumphs b^er adversity, a living proof that circt^pstances 
can be conquered by will power. . ; • 

Other people, react with envy to a life that has achieved the 
outward marks of success. They prefer to feel that Hale had 
an easy time of it.f They contrast him. with peopl^ whose , 
financial difficulties were more acute and who f^ed othe'r 
special- obstacles such as ethnic prejudice. Th^y experience a 
certain resentment that he (Constantly got by in school without 
working hard or even behaving well, that he was befriended by 
Instructors, and that he took such great palns> to win the' 
approval of his superiors. People thus dls.posed feel almost 
gleeful when the material reveals anxieties,, irrationalities, 
and other evidence of Imperfect Integration. The$r favor the 
idea that he is just a neurotic young man who by lucky chance 
his found a socially ac&eptable way of holdlng-hls net|r6s;Ls 
precarioiisly in check. ' 

Others dislike him forH:^s attitude toward clumsy stabordlnates 
and toward his long-suffering wife, feeling that he deserves 
the comeuppance of an ufihappy future^. Finally, his political' 
views and values easily offend those who do not share them. 
Resentment may be felt over his opposition ^o socialized 
medicine^ his Republicanism^ his individualistic outlook, and 
his lack of Interest in organized rellg'lqn. 1^ short,, it is 
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easy on the on^ hand to give him an admiration too uncritical,' 
on the other hand to yearn angrily ^or the chance ta teach him 
a thing or two. 

The study of personality is one of the most difficult branches 

of knowledge in which to achieve a judicious outlook, free 
from dnvas ion by personal .preferences cuid personal f'eelings 
about the subject matter. Even when the more obvious kictds of 
prej^idiced thinking are overcome, there is still the danger of 
projecting one's unconscious problems and unwitting attitudes 
into ju&gment. 

There are only two ways in which-this difficulty can be 
reduced to relatively harmless proportions. One of these is. 
to neutralize the distortions by having sfeveral different 
workers collaborate in making the interpretations. Especially 
if these workers are of somewhat different backgrounds and 
training, they can, to a considerable extent, cancel each 
other's personal regidities of Judgment. The second way is 
that of progressively teachdng. the examiners to overcome their 
regidities and to achieve greater iudiciousness through 
increased familiarity. with their own personalities. Such 
education occurs quite naturally In the course of team studies 
of personality, as in fact it do^s for many people simply 
.through the experiences of everyday life. 

' - . . (Wl^te, 1952V ^p. 99-101) 

On other occasions we have attempted to speak to some of the same ^ 
Issues. (Smith and Pohland, 1974, 1975; Smith, 1979) ' ' 

2.6 Reportin| Results: Options and Dilemmas 

One of the current debates w;ithln the life history movement lies In 
the relative emphasis on descriptive v^^rsus theoretical fdrtaulations in 
the reporting of results. It is not. a pseudo problem. Prestigious 

'contemporary authorities take vigorous and oppositional stands on the 

s 

issue. Almost to the point of caricature. Coles and Coles (1980) vilify 
the theorists: , • 



We have not been trying to extract statements v from American 
citizens in order to construct self-important 'theories. Our 
nation's cultural landscape — yes, from "sea to shining sea" — 
is already cluttered,. if ndt badly contaminated, by a* large 

-'pv ^ • ^ \ - ^ [• - ' ^ 
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"and constantly increasing masa /of "findings"; the "data" of 
various social science research projects. Everyone's 
"attitudes" about every thing Tiave bejen, .continue to be, 
"surveyed." We have been declared a bundle of reflexes, 
organisms that respond to "drives," a tangle of hidden and 
not-so-hidden psychopathology. We have heard our poor called 
"culturally depri-ved" and "culturally disadvantaged," our 
ordinary working people described as "one-dimensional, "'as in 
possession of a "false consciousness," and^ 'dozens of other 
not-so-friendly labels, by critics who are more sparing with 

^themselves and their own kind. The last thing we '--•mt to do 
is come up with a few more pushy, overwrought, wordy 
generalizations atbout America's people, and specifically, its 
women, who have -been getting^a good deal of attention 
lately — ^not; always d,1 seeming or appropriate., (1980, pp. 1-2) 



After a reference to one of their subjects, who quoted a grandmother's 

comments, "You'll find all kind among all kinds," the qoncem seems a 

•> ■ • - , 

fear of stereotypes and overly simplified generalizations, the Coles 
ft ^ 

then comment; 



No doubt there are valuable ways of ptilling together life's 
variousness into compact, suggestive statements. The point is 
to move from the particular person to the broader arc of ^ 
hu m a n ity without violating the kind^of truth that daughteir of 
a slave knew in her bones. One old-fashioned "^aad still rather 
lively, penetrating, and^l'linni nating way of doing so is , 
through the medium oi a ^ife-history (ndt to be confused with 
a* case-history) . Biographers know that through a person's 
story they can shed light (Ipn the stories of others, too. And 
novelists know that eveif a person imagined can do likewise — 
make the "real" seem closer at hand and^'more sharply focused: 
a paradox, and one of many in a wprld 'full of small as well as 
large ambiguities, ironies-, inconsistencies, incongruitdes . 
Any psychological theory; any sociological scheme of 
interpretation had better do.Justice to all that — tp the 
complexity of h\iman affairs — if It is to pass the muster of a 
knowing, daughter of a- slave,' and of her granddaughter. Amid 
all the structuring of life* into "periods," "stages'^^of human 
development, with psychosocial variables and sociocultural 
factors, there is room for plain ,biographlcar'presentatioi)^, 
with a vivid moment .or two-^stories of humor, of regret ^ and 
sadness,, of aspirations retained or dashed, of fears banished 
or never Ijet go. ' ' 

We have tried to shape, what \)e have seen and heard into a kind 
of story — a life presented, with all the subdued tension and. 
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drama, the -dignity, and inei^'itably the moments of fear and 
sadness, that characterize most lives. (1980, pp. 3-4) 



So the argument is made' for biqgraphy, for life history, for "narrative. 

- \ But creeping in, is the intimation that maybe its the wrong kind of 
tl\eory that is under attack. The concepts xised provocatively, to 
contrast wl;th "periods" and "stages," are: 

...vivid moment... 
humor. . . . 

regret and sadness... * . _ 

aspirations retained or dashed... 
• • * fears banfshed or never let go... 

subdued tension and drama. . ; ^ ^ 

dignity... • 

t • I - • 

When arranged this way, their account is almost poetic. \ When each item 
is taken on, one by one, as a social science concept, with antecedents / 
and consequences, in the best j^ositivistic style (Zetterbesg, 1965) a 

very difficult agenda is created. What « does a theoretical social 

' '' • ^ 

/scientist make of "regret and sadness," of "fears banished or never let 

• . •■ /' 
. go," of "subdued^ension and drama." 



■ • / ■. , .. • - ■\ • ■ 

In contrast, Rosabeth Moss Ranter (1977) talks about men\ and women . 

• ' ■ . . \ ^ • 

of the corporation. ,The accounts of managers^ secretaries, arid wives 

, • < . ■ , . X - 

I- / . <■ » \ . 

•come alive as she accents: struct^ttes of opportunities, broadening the 

.... \ 
distribution of power, and helping balance numbers of men and women. As 

we thought again of Coles subjects — Laijra, Mariie, Sue, Marie and Elain, 

their stories btook on additional leaning. 

It's npt only the psychologists and psychia^ists who fight this 
way oyer the study of individuals, but every other social science 
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discipline. Higtory, the heartland of ,the particular, has its V - 
theoretical, and 'Sometimes qxaantitative; types who. worry about forces, 
factors, and dimensions (White, 1963) . Educational researchers and 

o • ' 

evaluators , while'''3^^ the experimentalists and theorists, do 

have tHeir responsive, story telling, narrative types (Ryan, 1981; 
Hamilton, al, 1977). Anthropologists^lrfer as well. ^ Sociologists 
are among the most vehement and varied. 

• » 

Our own approach, over the years , has been to -give close tq, equal 
time to both narrative ^d theorizing, sometimes a little more* of one 
and sometimes the other. And sometimes trying to blend and integrate 
stories and ideas in different ways. One of the best resolutions has 
been what Hexter (1971) called "processive history," an alterrLative 
different from narrative history or analytical .history. Processive 
btstory involves knowing/outcomes and building meaning and drama into 
the account using what! calls macro and micro rhetorical principles. 
Stone (1981) speaks of "stories guided by a pregnant principle." 

A final interpretive point is that there can be very dull, boring 
narrative accounts J^m which one. learns nothing and wishes time had not 
been wasted. Equally often, theoretical accotmts appear that are 
obvious rather than penetrating and whose generalizations do not teach 
one anything. Rather the trrck seems to be in be'^ing .clever, to see and 
to communicate in an interesting and exciting manner. Items that readers 
find important and worth learning. And that is very hard'' to do. . 
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^' 1.7 •Coneluaions 

^ The life history material developed in this study was subjected to 
multiple reviewers at different points in the, pro cess. First, with two 
interviewers, analyfeta, and writers the likelihood of one person's bias 
influenalng the outcome is substantially reduced. We questioned and 
probed regarding the data base for generalizations derived from the 
tapes. Second, data have arisen from other .times, places and sources. 
The most dramatic illustration concerns the Superintendent. The Mllford 
District records include school board minutes and community newsletters. 
Some District "fans" have collected newspaper accounts from other times 
and places. Thir4, at dif ferertilpoints in their lives some of our 
• participants lives have crossed. Jte "feach* presented small — and 
coccaslbnally large — items of this sort we could cross check stories. '* 
Finally, the materials, used were shared with the participants prior to 
publication to gain their perspective on the fidelity of our accounts. 
While these checks do not eliminate the possibility of less adequate, if 
not errdneous, interpret Jttiona, a£ least the frequency of their 
occurrence has been substantially reduced. 
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3. SPECIAL ISSUES, KEY DECISIONS AND STRATEGIES 
IN LIFE HISTORY RESEARCH 

.' -'-> ' * 

•< . •■ • • • 

I 

. Several, major difficulties or problems occurred in doing this li*e 

history piece, Educational Innovators: Then and Now (Volume V), of our 
Kensington Revisited project. Working our way around, through, and over 

the difficulties demanded; we think, the best ""of our creativity. In 

hindsight, the decisions seem simple, straightforward, and hardly more 

, * ■ . ^ . ->. 

than common sense. But at tffe time they were hazards, precipices, and 

.1 - ^ ■. .. 

chasms. Such' id often the nature of practical problems and their; 
resolution. 



3.1 . 'Evolution of the Problem and Project Magnitude: 
The Interactive Flow 



^ When we first began, our problem was a relatively simple two piece 

* ^» * 

affair. Kens ingto^i, Revisited meant 1) returning to the school for a 

■ * " "* ■* • 

contemporary ethnography and 2) finding the original faculty and seeing 

what happened them them. As we were doing these tasks, items ° of data 

appeared, for example the student population of 'the. school had gone from 

100% White to 60% Black, -^the prior principal that everyone talked about 

was tlichael Edwards, not Eugene Shelby, the principal from^ the first 

year, a-'ponservative superintendent, Ron George, had nqt only succeeded 

Stevan Spanman, who had built the school in 1964 bu€ had been there ^ 

fifteen years, and the Kensington School, as we had predicted, was ' 

tradition^"" and Very -similar to the rest of the Milford School district. 

These were major^ "facts" to be'^ijnderstood, interpreted and explained. 
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. A more exte^^d example elaborates the point. One of th^ early 
interviews of the original Kensington faculty was with Irma'Hall, now 
retired. Her roots went back 50 years in the community. As she^ talked 
about her career she raised a number of Ijistorical items ibput which we 
knew almost nothing at the time. The seeds of the redefinition of the 
problem and the expansion o£ the project were pres«;ut in the pro'tocol of 
that early taped interview. As she , traced -her career she mentioned the 
fact 'that the Marquette «?School was a separate elementary district from 
Mllford when she started and that th^re was a Black school in the 
community : ^ . - - 

OBS: What about other communities in Mllford? Was the school 
in Mllford the only Black school in that community? 

' Irma: Well,. J don't now, because I didn't get out into^ that 
neighborhood very much. And I don't; know. 

OBS: But obviously one of the reasons I'm curious is that 
part of the story of the current school is this huge shift in 
the Black population. And I don't know enough- ahoiit" the 
his'tory of Mllford, but I want to learn ^botSt it in the sense 
of what we are talking abojit^)ierej To see what other kinds of 
. - things existed, say, before 1954. Arid I never heard anybody 
talk about or hayenr^x really inquired about Marquette as a » 
separate dist-irlct and the fact that there was a school for the 
Whitejchlldren, a school for the ^lack children. And there \ 
may^e others there — just that most of the older communities--^ 
in Suburban County — ^have small, indigenous Black populations, 
. from whatever time. 

Irma: Yes, yes. I think there were very few children in thg 
Black school. .1 wish I could think of its name. 

OBS: That Will be in some record someplace .^hat we'll be able 
to find. ^ 

Irma: Yes,., I'm sure they have it in the school records. 

OBS: At that time did they have a high school also, and a 
junior high? Or where did the kids go from Marquette? 

Irma: They went to Mllford High. 
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• OBS: Even before the... • 
' ' .. • ! Irma: *^Uh-huh , 

I OBS: So In a sensd there was already... 

.... I ^ . ■ . 

jlrma: It was only an elementary school — eight grades. - 

|oBS : ^ Arid I p^sume all the neighborhoods like Carlton 
^ Heights, Marquette, and so on, when they consolidated, mostly 

those kids had already been goi^&g to the high school. 

Irma: I think so. Now I think, again it was a tuition matter. 
They had to pay tuition for the kids to go to the high school. 

OBS: . And the local district would pay that? 

Irmat Uh-huh 

* , * ._ * . ' . • 

• 0B3^ Yeah, that whole business--! don't really know much 
/ ^ {. about the total reorganization of the county school districts. 

I don't know — I assume that was in the late 40' s or^early 50' s 
some time. And I don't really know that history well. 

' Irma: I'm not too well acquainted with i^ :either, but I know 

• ' it happened. ' : . 

.OBS: But yoirVe^e--living through at least the beginnings of 
all of that. • ^ 

t. ■ 

! - Irma: Oh, yes. . 

We' found the .records . Initially they were the Mi^ford School^ 
Btilletins. Latere and more importantly, we discovered the gold mine . 
called the School Board Minutes. ' Solving the /^problem raised in the 
conversation with Mrs.. Hall cost us two years. ^ 




The methodological account. Ethnography and History in the Study of 
' Schooling (^mith, 1982) was presented at the St. Hilda's Conference in 
September^- 1982. Volumes I,. II, III of the report deal with Milford 
School District and community, the -historical and contemporaneous 
context of the Kens-ington School. \ 
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To hendle those' events, the project expanded In scope, shifted its 
title to '^innovation and Change in American Education," came to have a 
six volume final report, and has taken much longer \to complete, .six and* 
a half. y6ars since the briginal proposal was yritten^* 

At the practical level the project obviously "got out of hand." We 
fought for additional resources, got some but not enough. Smith's 
project administration left much to be^desired, Prunty and Dwyer were 
finishing dissertations on other topics and eventually sought jobs in a 
very difficult market — eventually finding spots in San Francisco md 
Geelong, Australia. Kleine made a "major; career move from Wisconsin to 
Oklahoma. The Graduate Institute of Education at Washington University 

V 

entered a turbulent three year period .and eventu£illy was altered to 
become a much smaller Department of Educations But conce^^^ the 
report expanded to J:it the twists and turns of the problem, the 
available data, and the open reception from the Milford School District. 
In "that sense, we were well in control. 

/ :aut, the long and short of it, the methodologically and 

' / ■ ' • 

substantively new,' to us» strand of life histories based mostly on 

extended interviews suffered ' in terma of ti — and intellectual 

resources. It became the last piece to be finished. Research projects 

asl social enterprises do have their bwq. dynamics and they do live in an 

environment,' which of late has been turbulent. 

• ■ 

3.2 Aggregate, Group, or System? 

One of the most difficult analytical problems for us in Educational 
Innovators , Volume V, lay in the fact that our previous field research 
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r — ^i^as always about an Intact groxip social syatem. Geoffrey's «or 

Brock's classes (Smith and Geoffrey, 1968,"^ock and 'Smith, 1980), a CAI 
project (Smith and Pbhland, 1972),. a school district science program 

n ' . ■. ^ / ' 

. (Smith, 1978),. and so oti. _ By^ intact group or system we mean simply 

* ^ ' ^ • 

people in communication, often ^ace to face, and usually in a common 
t'physical setting. The doing of /things together usually had elements 

common purposes and goals, sometimes over a short defined time period, 

■■ . . ■ ' ■ ) ' 

but -often over much longer stretches of time. As observers, evaltiators, 

or sometimes collaborators of an untisual sort we have entered the 

* ongoing systems, participated in varied ways and tried to" report on the 

experience (Smith, Dwyer, and Prunty, 1981). 

Our Educational Innovators were a funny or unusual kind of a group. 
They had .been together for a year, and a bit more in some instances, as 
dyads or subgroiips. But for the most part there had been mfnimal 
contact over the last decade or decade and a half. Could we approach 
our interview protoco^Ls from these not-now-in-contact Individtials in 
much the same way as we have our field notes in the past when they were 
based on an ongoing group or social system? Or did we In fact have an 
aggregate of people? But if It were an aggregate it was a funny one for 
it was neither a random nor representative sample from a known universe 
of some larger defined aggregate. Rather it was nearly^all of the 
population of a group who had been together fifteen years ago. (In some 
ways all that was holding them together now was us,, the' researchers who 
were now back into their lives. This seems an important and provocative 
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point; aiid one shared ^Ith historians and biographers. Historiazis dre 

the links connecting disparate events and people* Biographers connect 

* ■ ■ . 

events and people who have been "lost." . '"^ * 

Flitting through all this was Katheririe Porter's novel Ship of 
Fools , which we had started years ago and returned to more recently as a 
possible literary model, analogy, and metaphor for use in thinking about 
our problem, our data, our analytic forms, and our report. Hex 
Narrenschif f seemed fertile and provocative in multiple ways | not the 
least of which was the fact that she spent half "a lifetime working on 
it- — as we seemed also to be doing with Kensington Revisited . 

; . • #f ■ . 

,. \ 

^. But the point we kept going back to, time after time, when we, 
seemed lost or out of focus was the uniqueness of the group, individuals 
who haii once lived and worked together. They were of a piece, they had 
been together for a year. By signing on together, so we argued In ^ 
Anatopy (Smith and Keith, 1971) they identified themselves as 
innovators', true believers concerned with the possibilities of the new 
elementary education. In. some fundamental way it seemed they could be. 
treated as an entity. Such became a major metatheoretical and 

» • 

controlling htoach for the analysis. 

' . - ■ 

When such a hunch or hypothesis becomes a metatheoretical 
assumption it guides and controls what one does. As we comment 
elsewhere we had difficulty in reportlng~~on Individual's qua 
individual's as opposed to collecting bits and pieces from several 
individuals to make a point. Our compromise if not integrative solution 
was to try to use a single individual to make the basic point of an 
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analytical ^ theme. In effect to get out hj(.s or -her story mainly in one 
place and to use summary tables and figure's for one kind bf 
generalization, " ^ . 

But the issue which came clear when we thought of the group as a 
group, and the big gamble, was that the individual interview protocols, 
and the item within those protocols could be treateci as pieces of a ^ 
larger conceptual whole or entity. Our themes of "educational reform as 
secular religion," "you do go home again," and "roots of educational 
ideology" while initially focused around one or anothpr ^individual could 
be elaborated by reference to others from the group. As we built our 
models, e.g. "toward a the^ory of the secularizing of religions belief 
into educational ideology and retorm," we could use an item from here 
melded with an item from there, and with an inference from somewhere 
else. 

The intellectuial, theoretical castles^ or perhaps better, houses of 
cards, we built seemed more ephemeral than ones we;' had built on o^her 
occasions' and in other volumes of this report. While much more 
hypothetical than the models we have built before, we believe we are 
still generating theory in 'the best sense of Glaser and Strauss' (1967) 
use of th^t term. Our defense seems to rest on answers to several 
questions. First, have* we had some insights and built some syntheses 
which are both original and pot.ent, .that is, enable others to think 
about innovators and innovations in ways they have not before? In 
effect does it meet a pragmatic criterion? . Second; do the syntheses 
hang together? Is there an internal coherence to the argument? Third,* 
as we turn the materials back to our group, do they see themselves both 
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veridically on tlie one hand and with additional but; believable new 
inslghta on tl)e other hand? ' Subjective ^adequacy is Bruyn's (1967) .label 
for this criterion. Fourth, can other researchers, be^they- qualitative 
case workers looking at Other collectivities of educational innovators 
(eg. Goodson and. Ck>\mtesthorpe, 1982) test our ideas? Or can 'Social ' 
scientists from a more quantitative, survey or experimental tradition . 
find bppoi^tunities for corroboration, verification or falsification of 

parts of the schemes? » . . 

f> 

But the point we are really making is siix;>le though arguable.' Even 
> though the data are from interviews of: individuals now separate and 

apart from each other, we remain intei^ested in the problems of the 
' interdependence- of Innovations, education, and school organizations as . 

well as individuals as individuals. 

3.3 Holism, the Individual and Situational Analysis 

■ . •• ^ ■ . * 

Tuclced into the 'discuission of the aggregate, group, or system was a 
comment about portraying the themes through an IndiAhLdxial case. That 
was really a bigger issue, a problem which took a while to solve. A 
summary observation and interpretation note captures the flavor o^ the 
problem. Once into it 'a number of • related items seemed to flow 
together~"themes in lives," "it*s their story but we are tryiaig to 
landerstand it," and "situational analysis." 

3^31 The Initial Anecdote 

Today, I awoke at 4 A.M., tossing, turning, and twisting with 
a number of problems and discontents bothering me. It was a 
diffeiLent kind of restlessness than the usual apprehension, 
anxiety and guilt on the negative side or anticipation, hope 
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and excitement on the positive side. Tt took me an hour 
before I realized that the final » struggle was on with Volume V 
■ - of Kensington Revisited, Educational Innovators: Then and*^ 

Now . The writhing-about took on a pleasant quality and . forced 

smile to my face. I recognized that I was ready to come to 
grlj)s with the last? of tfie big demons from the project. , it 
wasn't as though we hadn't worked hard up to this point, for 
we had. We had interviews on air the people, we hsJ done 
preliminary papers, we know many if not all the major themes, 
but somehow we weren't ready, or I wasn't ready, unjtil this 
morning to write it. . 2 

(Sximmary Observations and Interpretations, 10/82) 

One major difficult issue was the forc^ ting pf the data, the 
interviews and observations of t&he .20 educators from «Milf ord and 
Kensington. We didn't have a simple single case, i.e. a class, a 
school, a curriculum, or a district. Rather, we had 20 cases, that 
began in 20 different places, intersected for a year at the Kensington 
School in the Milford School- District, and then diverged once again.. 
Preliminary discussions, (and papers) indicated a half dozen major 
"^emes. Somehow, a content analysis o:^the 20 cases around the six or 

. o • ■ - 

r * . . • 

SO themes seemed to do an injustice to our individuals, to the general 

intent of our. 'holistic, contextuaiized ^theory generating case study * 

thrust" of the- last two. decades. The resolution involved select}.ng and 

possibly throwing away_-fascinating- data and stories, by using? one 

individual's life history to'carry the brunt of -each of the themes. 

Alec Thurman,. one of our teacKers, seemed to be the prototype of ; • 

* * ... 

^Educational Reform as Secular Religion. " Methodologically and 

' u 

procedurally the hypothesis to be checked was whether we could make that 
work. What would be gained and last? Could we tuck in the other * 
individuals and the nuances and subtleties that their lives ^contributed 



% . ^Parenthetically, we would write that another semester of teaching 
and other activities intervened for each of xas. 
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to the Idea without idistorting them, the data, and the theme itself. 

That seemed an appropriate if tentative resolution, the big id^ that , 

was struggling to get out, that brought a, smile 'to Smith'a. face at 5 * 

A.M. In retrospect, or from an outaider's persp^tive, th^t might seem 

like a long road to a very small , house. But from the inside it was the 

: ^ 

best of creativity. When one is *s tuck, over^i^^^n^reports y rand writhing 
arouncf^ 4 A.M. even little pearjLs^shd.uld he, cherished. Figure 1 
suggests the context-airthe time of solution. 



Insert Figure 1 about here . 



As that idea took hold we kept jS ear qhing our records for an 
individual who might serve as prototype for each of our themes and 
subthemes. In working; through our > career analysis,. Superintendent 
Spanman seemed to reflect upon a number of issues relating personality, 
organizations,' and careers. As these issiies tiimbied out in our life 
phistory career vignette we found othiir "items relevant to other themes. 
We elected to present- them at this point to maintain an integrity and a 
holism about him and his perspective. In effect, the data spill^ut 
over other issues, a point we return to shortly in our discussion of \ 
situational analysis. 

3.32 Themes in Lives 

.9 One of the surprising' methodological and substantive outcomes seems 
a reflection of a human being's propensity as a meaning maker. The . 
disposition seemed to be in the interviewee, the interviewers^ and the 
relationship developed in the process of the interview. : - 

'..■•A,,. . 289 ■ . 
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Figure 1: Antecedents of the Idea of Extended Case Reporting 
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The development of the insight grew out* of the reading and 
analyzing of tile protocols themselves. In particular, David 'Nichols' " 
accounts of his religious rebirth and' the puzzling that that created for 
tis seemed to be resoLved mostly as, an account of dnd* a distinction 
* between the substance and structures of belief systems.' Though he said 

a number of other provocative things', tiiany of whidh appear scattered 

* . - ' 

through the report, it was the surprise of. -that announcement t^at 

, crystallized the^ intierview and unknowingly at the time, much of the 

later analysis. Sipdlatly Sue Norton's metiSrioning of "riot belonging in 

education" became the focus of fiuch of the discu^fsion, the later 

%nalysis^ and the account of her in. the report. ^ «k» 

■ . \" ■ • ' • • 

^ ' Concurrently with the final analysis and writing of the rejjort 

Smith has been involved with Frofesisor Arthur G. Wirth and a dozen 

^students in a seminar entitled Search for a Paradigm! Educatipn, Images 

of Human Nature, and the Human. Sciences . Although that is a separate"* * 



enterprise, it cuts across the Kensin^ston Revisited project in several 
ways. Part of ' the report has been tinder discussion in the seminar. 
Much of Smith's interests in the topic have 'come to focus on the 
assumptions underlying the Kensington Revisited effort. Arthur Wirth's 
personal" thrust has been toward man as "homo poejia," the meaning maker. 
Among the numerotis items we have be'en readings (Becker^ 1968; Bernstein, 
1978;. Mills,. 1959; Fay, 1975), Bernstein's search for^an empirical, ^ ^ 
interpretative, o critical theory has been a major source of stimulation. 
It seems to capture our move from a more positivistic to a more-^ ' 
interpretive symbolic interactionist, if not critical theory, position, • 
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In sum, a number , of J.nfluences have coalesced In our movement- 
toward "themes In lives." In part, as always we seemed to do "better 
than we knew when we interviewed, for the interviews run back one to 
three years from the date that these notes are being written indicating 
the current attempts at a rationale for what we had done. As always 
also, the'product seems some blend of "what*s out there" and our 
insights and labors in consftruing these materials. Figure, 2 captures 
the particulars in schematic ^orm. 



Insert Figure 2, about here 



3.33 - "It^s Their. Story, But We're Trying. To Understand It" 

Once again we find our volume of the final report. Educational 

Innovators; Then and Now , filling -up with excerpts from the data. This 

•■ . T ■ • ■ ^ " ■ ■ ' ■ ' 
time the excierpts tend to be verbatim qtiotes from the interviewees. As 

* V " * 

«>the reportv grew longer and longer^ we h^d some qualms that maybe we ^re 
'just' taking the easy way out, rather than reading, digesting, and 
presenting a^ore tight ly>.drawn essay. The phrase J:hat began going 
through our heads was "it*s their vStory" and shortly afterward %ut 
we're trying to understand it." In effect we wanted to bring the reader 
as close' to the actors' world as we could, and then , and the "and th^" 
Is -important, try also to show the reader >^he sense we had made of the 
overall experienced ^ . / ^ 

We believe this is consonant with the more 'interactional and 
contextualist viewjt^e have in the metatheory of research methodology. 
There is no pure — out there — in the positivlst^s sense, nor are we 
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Figure 2:. Life .as a Meaningful Theme: 
The Merging of Methods and Theory 



fabricating a world totally In pur Imaginations. Rather we found, from 

the Initial definition anB" statement of our probleta to the revisions in 

the statement along the way, this . Interactive quality* Similarly the 

. kinds of probes in the interview and the responses they elicited were 

always in the context of the special relationship we had oveJ fifteen 

years and the prior involvement in what for all was a significant 

emotional experience.' Finally as we read the taped protocols, and 

reacted to them once again with a distance of several months to over a 

year, we found ourselves wanting to let each individual speak: for 

himself or herself. But we didn't want the reader to meet the staff 

totally alone or in isolation because we had been a part of the 

generation of the data. Consequently we kept framing the responses in 

the meanings that we had generated in those continuous iterative 

interactions we had had. Now the readers, o'f our reports bring their own 

backgrounds to the data and interpretations. Some will bring a 

knowledge of Anatomy , and others will bring knowledge of their own 

experiences ^i^^ innovative schools and educational reformers. At some 

point, assuming we have had something interesting and worthwhile to say> 

^ . , ■ . ' 

a, new "our" view is created as the various readers join in. 

If this is the way things are in our research then the problems of 
evaluation take on a different complexion. And if our Instance is more 
of a prototype of the research process than most methodology texts 
indicate, then the research community has an interesting larger problem 
pii its liands than it's been willing to acknowledge. - -In^^art our 
methodological essays and appendices have been an effort to keep^^ \ 

. » . • ■ J 

chipping away at that kind of clarification. 
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3>34 Sltiiatlonal Analysis 

While this accent on larger chunks of Interview protocols and 
Individual lives sometimes leases the central conceptual podLnt a little 
"ragged," It does prepare the reade'r for another very Important point, 
what Van Velsen (1967) has^called "extende.d case method and situational 
analysis." In his provocative, and, surprisingly, little cited essay he 
comments: * . , ' • 



I have called this method of presenting and handling 
ethnographic d^ta "situational analysis*:" By this method the 
' ethnographer not only presents' the; reader with abstractions 
and dLnferences from his field material but also provides some 
of the material Itself. This' puts the xeadc^ In a better 
position to evalxiate the ethnographer not only on the basis of 
the Internal consistency of the argument,, but also by 
comparing the ethnpgcaphlc data with inferences drawn from 
them. Particularly when several" or most- of the actors In the 
author's case material appear agaln^ and again In different 
sltuatlohs, the. inclusion of such data shpuld reduce the*^ 
chance of cases becoming mere apt illustraticms.C 1967, p. 140) 



: '] 

■Thiclj.pa 



Van Velsen makes several additional poliits whlcl;^. parallel positions 
we have taken at several places in our substantive xeports. For him 
this dLncludes: 1) Vignettes of individuals, their'*choi6ea, reasons, 
actions, and reflections are an imperatiye; 2) The? analysis moves' from a 
synchronic to a diachronic form. In our terms one goes from structures 
to processes. We ended up with biographies of Undiv^dt^l's and a 
"longitudinal nested systems" conception of Milford School as a 
District; 3) This stance permits analysis of conflict withli\..and betwfeen 
individuals. For us this moves immediately> to a more interactive and 
^oli£ipal-i:ype-af---t4ieorizliig to accompany^ thfe biographies and life 
histories; 4) The concrete and .the idiosyncratic become oaf t and parcel 




of the analysis. For us- this begins to take da ^avcy of 
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particularizing which has long been an Important part not only of life 
hlst6ries but also historical inquiry and ethnography. That seems an 

Important kind of Integration; 3) The need Is raised for accotmtQ of 

' «» • ■ ■ 

"Inner perspectives" tp^o with our more detached "outer" perspective. 

,The best phrasing of this, In our view, Is.Geertz (1973, 1975) 

3 • 

"experience near" and "experience distant" distinction; 6) In Its 
farthest reaches we believe this sets us on: a course toward practical 
theory, the blending of the Is and the ought, ^what sometimes goes as 
scientific and normative theory. And that Is a ma;Jor charge (Hirst, 
1973; Bernstein, 1978). 

In effect, a troublesome analysis and writing problem, seemed 
resolved one restless night. The blending of ways to proceed with the 
ifeport and m^jor Ideas, themes In lives, then wos further rationalized 
and p^haps legitimated with appeals to multiple disciplines and 
approaches' in history, anthropology and psychology. • , 

'> 3.4 Specific Techniques on the Search for Meaning 

In any craft, such as gardening, fishing, or clockmaklng, knowledge 
can be concrete as well as abstract. And ofttimes it is' the^ concrete 
which is 'the mote help^ut; In our view, the doing of research Is very 



much a craft.- Concurrently with our abstract exploration of the 

I 

"Interpretive paradigm" (Fay, 1975; Bernstein, 1978; Geertz, 1975) we 
also noted^ some concrete ideas or suggestions which seemed to specify 
the tacit meanings in the day to day doing. of our research and which 
extend the positiph we are raising. 



See the essay Ethnography^ (Smith, 1982) for an elaboration of 
'Geertz* (1973) concept of "thick description" which la important for 
this discussion. * . 
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3.41 People Who Talk In Quotes: A Mixed Blessing 

In an earlier study (Smith and Dwyer, 1980) one . of our subjects" 
told us, "You should "^be sure to Interview' X; ]^e talks In quotes," That 
comment has remained with us. Our informant was himself an experienced 

Interviewer and -field worker. He knew the- power of such an interviewee 

# - 

for vividness in the narrative and ideas "for the analysis. A person wha 
talks in quotes ,1s someone who is fluent, who runs with open ended 
probes and who tells well interesting stories with a point to them. Our 
orfg^lnal Kensington faculty was full of such people. Here, we want to 
speak of the- mixed blessing such people create. 

Our first: and major point is our opening one* — vivid stories with ^ 

c 

point outweigh all the disadvantages. In a sense, the most specific, 
concrete, practical technique in the "general search for meaning" Is to 
find subjects "who talk in quotes," individuals who have already done 
the job of observing, reflecting, conceptualizing, and narrating an 
Important perspective~±n^~the ^xp^rlence. 

Where time is , short or one is overdue with a final report and one 
has fifty to a hundred single spaced pages of transcript per interview 
-an d one r uns into* an "Indlvldu^ wjjfij^^lks in quotes" then one has a 
problem of another ordet. Every page repreiients a new idea, a 
significant issue, a concrete specification that vividly makes. a point. 
Continually,' one runs to the Xerox machine to cut and paste one mord 
item that's too good to be lost or omitted. The day or two one planned • 
to spend with that Interview becomes a week or two of concentrated hard 
work, not a casual run through to check, verify, or qualify a set' of 
general points already^ well in -hand which only need minor elal;)orat:ion. 
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An<f the report grows, swells, becomes byerwhelmlngly long. It forces 
one to reconsider what it -is that is most important to tell. What are 
the main themes that need exploration? And then the outlines collapse. 
And then the problem is recons trued. And on and on, ' 

A bigger problem is that one must be careful that the fundamental 

story, analysis, and interpretation is not overweighted and skewed by 

_ -» • 

one or two such individuals. This ^seemed less a problem in Kensington 
Revisited because so many of the people talked in qtiotes. 

Figure 3 presents our overall theoretical summary of the phenomenon 
of subjects who talk in quotes, 

Irfsert 'Figure 3 about here 

3.42 "What Do You Make Of This?" , - 

Several years ago, in a paper on teacher effectiveness (Smith, , 
1972) we hypothesized about the relationships aiaong "homey, labels," the 
internalization of the central constructs ojE an area of study (In that 
instance, aesthetic education), and the teacher' a ability to imptovi^e. 
Recently, in' talking ^about field work as we were trying to teach it, the 
observation was m^de that much of the red ink oh students papers was one 
of thpse homey expressions, "What do you make of this?", or reasonable ^ 
facsimiles of that question. Usually the student woi4d have reported on 
an incident or event and left it there. The "What do you,,," Interven- 
tion seemed to imply several .interrelated meanings. 1). Is there a more 
holistic context in which the item might fit? '2) Do the participants 
impute any special meaning into the event? 3) Do you as theorist see 



. 1. Vivid 8tory telling • 
Concrete episodes 
< Sense of drainatic structures 
Each makes a point 

2. .Reflective intellectual style 




3. Having a persona) point 
of view 

. A. Open to discussion about 
^ . the point of view 



5. General intellectual ability 



Over use of . 
particular subjects 

Talking in . Enriched description, 
(fuotes ^ Analysis and interi|etation 

Writing tlie report ' 
for the investigators 





Figure 3: On Talking-ln Quotes-T 



any more abstract and general Implications? 4) Do those abstractions 
fit In others' systems: a functionalist?, a behaviorlst?', an 
Interactional?,, an Interpretive?, or a critical perspective.?, that Is 
how would any of them see It? 3) Or would those others be categorized 
better psychologist, sociologist, anthropologist, or educationist? 
6) Finally, what dpes It mean to you, Mr, or Ms, Jones, participant 
observer, and Interviewer who Is generating hls^or her own brand of 

theory? , * 

• . .■ ^ 

To return to our Initial illustration, "the homey label" or 
qijestlon reflects the Important i^sues^^.q^ the construal of theory in 
field work research. The alternative phrasing suggests the need for an 
ability to improvise in the analytic aspects of field work. 

Volume V, Educational Innovators; Then and Now , was a very 
different set of data than any we had had before in our work. In the 
past tfie core of our, data ,were direct observations of an on going social 
system. Interviews tended to be ofthand conversations or occasional , 
ancillary and supportive efforts. We had been in transition through the 
Alte Science Education Project (Smith,*^ 1977) and the Federal Policy in 
Action project (Smith and Dwyer, 1980). But here we had to face the 
major difference, the core of the Volume V data were from interviews. 
But, as always and as we have~^indicated; there are disclaimers. We had 
known _t he _ people, in tiMtely fifteen yea^^ before, when they spent the . 
year at Kensington (Smith and Keith^ 1971)," Second^ a few of the people 
we^had met professionally on and off through the- years. Thircl, several 
of the individuals had published materials which we had seen or which 
they provided us when we interviewed. Fourth j over ^e years, some of 
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the people knew and worked with people we knew and we hi^ Sits and 
pieces .of Information about them, their activities and their lives. I But 

basically, the data were the Interviews. • . / * 

-ft • ' 

IP 

Analytically, the Interviews posed a problem. After a number of 
conversations, false starts, and partial successes^ the generality of 
the homey expression "What dcL-you make of this?" arose. In ai^other. 
context we had been working on field. work Issues an'd we commented, ^'one 
way to make confe^^et^^he move from a more posltivl^tlc perspective ttf an 
Interpretive perspective Is In' the phrase we keep putting ox^ student 
papers, '^What ^o you make' of this?" LatQr upon returning to the 
interviews, it seemed possible to see the interviewees colmnenfilng upon 
Kensington, their careers, their lives and that each paragraph, or- 
sometimes sentence, could be questioned in similar fashion. ^ * 

Now, as we read the- interviews, we stop and ask. Items arlsei a 
reach for theory 'is made. The items accumulate. We seem back in, 
business, much as before. / 

3.43 Go for the Insights , 

The numerous "individual cases" makJLng up the overall case of 
educational innovators, provoked all kinds of methodological problems in 
the analysis, as we have indicated at several points. One of* our 
tactics, as we struggled, were blocked, "and struggled again, came to . 
-focus in the label, "go for ^ the insights," work. them out one by one, and- 
let tHe configurations and patterns come later. 

. ■ ' ' . / ■ ' 7 ■ -"V 

tri a sense this is merely an adaptation of our earlier commitment . 

\to thia importance o£ "interpretive asides" in our field notes (Smith and 

■ ■ /■ ■ ; - : 3^3 '■ ' 



Geoffrey, 1968'; Smith, 1$74 and 1979) • This time, the question became 
"What are the big and little things we learned i^rom the Interviewwith . 
individual A, with#i;id^yidual B,* and so forth through the list. From 
Volume V, Bpanman's comments about the school administrators network and 
playing the game were vivid and powerful, David Nichols' bom again 
religious experience raised the distinction between content and structure 
in belief systems, and Alec and Marcie Thurman's ability to actualize 

^ • • • ^ • 

Interdependent careers, all Illustrate the methodological point. 

# ■ ■ ^ • 

As we got those issues described and under some kind of 
intellectual control dozens^ of other subpoints arose. Patterning them 

within the individual and across individuals became very important. 

•« • . ' ' • _ 

Further, the two of us as observers, interviewers, analysts and^ 
writers had only partially overlapping point's of view, agenda^ and 
interests. The fugging back and forth to develop a single point of view 
altered, expanded and tempered items toward the'final product. * 

■ T ^ 

<■ . . , ■ - • r 

Distances between St/ Louis and Kenosha and later St; Louis and 
Norman, Oklalioma and the long time involvement several years on the 
project %nd 20 years of Qolleagueship both complicated and enhanced the 

effects. But* the central point remained, what are the insights, 

Y sentence by sentence and paragraph by paragraph from the. protocols dnd 

interview by interview through the twenty individuals. 

■ ' \, ' ^ • < ' • ■ ■ ' 

^ 3.44 Brainstorming • . 

Recently in talkJjig with a graduate student, doing a field st^idy 

(under the tutelage of a colleague at another iristitutipn) I found ® 

myself listening to an account of the need for rewriting some of his 
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taaterlals before he had, in my terms, folly exploited his^ data for 

• *■ . 

creative ideas, interpretations, and grounded theory* It- seemed not 
only like the wrong timie for rewriting and revisions but also that the , 
"orderly thrust" lying behind the suggestion was different from the 
•"disorderly mode" we have always used. 

Then, one Sunday morning. after a day's rest, and after beginning a 
final pass through one of the interview^ which was yielding all kinds of 
ideas and qualifications related^ our themes of "going home, 'V "the 
natural history of belief systems," an^i-^the volunteer resolution'^ of 
the marriage, family, career dilemmas of .the younger wpmetl who had been 
x)n the Kensington facility, ifstriick us that 'l^'brainstormlng" was one way 
qf couching' the problem of the analys^is of fie)d notes and open-ended 
interviews. We had never made this conn.ect ion before. " . ^ 

The analytical j)roceas that we Of ell* into years ago was. simple: 1) 
read along; 2} stop after each Iteia — serftence, paragraph, orflonger more 



involved episode; 3) ask oneself what does it mean; 4) figure out a • ^ 
tentative label or heading; .5) write a paragraph or few pages quickly to 

exhaust the immediate meaning;- 6) bulM a little sketch or tentative 

t f V ' ■ ■ ^ ♦ 

model, of any larger conpeptuallzation (mlAiature- the«oiry?). of which it 

- .- _ . > . 

might be a part; 7) do it while it's hot rather fehan reading on .for full 
significance of the meaning, figuring that will come anyway; 8) 
accumulate lots' of the little pieces; 9) ''gradually seek orAer and 
integration into larger patterns. \ " 



The latter part of this we have talked about elsewhere as collaps- 
ing outlines (Smith and Schumacher, 19J2; Smith, 1979). But here, 1^'s.. 
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the front ^d, early on aspect that is the item under consideration. 
Until this momene- it had never« occurred to us that the process wa% " 
similar to brainstorming~get the ideas out quickly, in large 
quantities,., and with minimal criticism or revision. We had not looked 
at that literature in: almost 20 years (Smith and Hudgins, 1964). And we 

. are merely raising it here, to be read, analyzed, and evaluated later. 

.For the moment, it's a-broad^set of methodological hunches or 
hypotheees— 50 brainstorming and analysis ;of- field data have essential 
similarities? Can ^he' former contribute to the better practice of the 
latter? Are there recent nuances in the theory of brainstorming that 
can be adapted,^ assuming the essential similarity is there? Who has • 
done the classic work since Osborne (1957)? 



3.45 .The Classic Piece Gambit 

„ Several years ago we hit- upon another practical device for 
enhancing tlie meaning of our wc^rk. We call it,- among other things, '^the 
classic piece gambit." Originally it; was something we seemed to be 
doing iTi5>licitly in ou^ own work, later it was a question" posed to 
students doing qualitative research. It is. exemplified in two forms, 
depending on how'njjjch already know. For example: 

. 1) Who has done the classic piece on 
2) What do .we know about ^ that 

doesn't know? ~^ T ^ 

• c - y 

One ,of the concepts which seemed important to our analysis and with 
which we struggled is "belief systems." ^ Once we had gotten that far, 
and that's a d±((fficult problem in its own right,- then we were ready for - 
the question in its first formatting: "Who has done the classic (and/or 
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most recent) piece on belief systems?" Then one gently but persistently 
pursues one's colleagxies, students, and "betters" with the question. 
Shortly one is on to a good lead or two. The references from each paper 
leads in a step or two to most of what one wants. 

In the second form, since we already knew some of Milton Rokeach*s 
(1960, 1975) work on the open and closed mind^ the qiiestion with which 
we teased each other was: 

What do we know about belief systems that Milton Rokeach 
doesn't know? ► 

This sent us back to Rokeach for a reconsideration of his theoretical 
framework. Beliefs, belief systems, disbelief systems, central 
peripheral diitiensions, dogmatism, authoritarianism of the left and the 
right and so forth soon became part of our vocabulary. 

In addition, in Rokeach we found other references. Eric Hoffer we 
had spent considerable time with in Anatomy . But we also fotmd Elrton 
Trueblood, a Quaker religioxii$ philosopher we had not read since ^ 
undergraduate days; Rokeach had referenced centtally Trueblood' s The . 
Logic of Belief (1942). ^Ihat turned out to be subtitled An Introduction 
to the Philosophy o£ Religion , and. less what we wanted and needed at that 
point. But, in 1942, when it was p^ublished, he raised the concept of 
"the naturalistic creed" and entertained a shar^Tlflt ique . This was a 
religious_phj:asing_of positivism which seemed to have escaped sotne of 
the later day social science .critics (Fay, 1975; Bernstein, 1978; Bredo 
and Feinberg,M982) and broadened that issue considerably for us. In so 
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doing it provided a linkage with the'liroader metatheoretical or 
paradigmatic debate which flows through, like an. allegory, all six 
volumes of our report. 

* 

But the point here is that the classic piece gambit adds 
considerablytd the meaning which one discovers in, brings to and shares 
with the initial problem phrasing and the data which are collected. How 
much of this outside theory (literature review?) should come early, how 
much along the way and how much later is another serious, and difficult 
question. Implicitly we seem to be arguings Know enough initially 
be in the ball park, let your subjects lead you, trust your intuitions 
along the way, and carefully bring the classic statements in at the end 
to critique and to be critiqued by what you have found. 

3,46 Files >■ Intellectual Craftmanship, ^nd Interpretive Accounts 

In his appendix to The Sociological Imap r iaation C. Wright Mills 
(1959) makes a simple but several step argument which ve have found 
persuasive. To the working social scientist, the doing of .social 
science is the practice of a craft. He believes a need exists lor 
social scientists to make per^nal statements indicating how one does 
what one does. And he continues, these statements should be th^ basis 
of a dialogue. And from our perspective they should lead to the 
development and alteration of research communities. : 

He then argues for keeping an intellectual file which we see as_a„_ 
way of operationalizing the social scientist's creativity, intrapsychic 
communication, and ref lexiyeness. Paraphrasing his words, a scholar^can 
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design a way of living and working, can form one^s self as one works, 
can learn to use life experiences. In one^s work*". Or, to extend the 

artistic metaphor, and to use Ken Belttel*s terminology. It Is^a means 

* ■ «- . ' " 

- of enhancing the conditions for the making :pf art — artistic causality, 
■■ ' . ' ■ „ 

Idiosyncratic meaning' and intentional symbollzatlon (1973, p. 4). 

The file, journal, or set of jottings and Informal essays that one 

makes, keeps, reads, reorganizes," in Mills* view, joins the personal and 

professional, integrates pdst, present and. futur4] of work and ideas, 

captures fringe J^hought, leads one to trust and yet be skeptical of 

one's own experience, builds up habits of writing, permits refl^ction^ 

and tlie revision of plans, ideas, and opportunities and helps set a ^ 

master a'genda of what, one -is about. In sum, if true, that's a. powerftxl 

'^pt of consequenciEib • • ' ' ■ — ^ 

* ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • ' • p 

More than any other methodology, the field study, as we have 

'practiced it, seera^f to be responsive to the kind of call^sounded by 
Mills. In part it may well be that our movement toward a 'more 

c; ' interpretive paradigm is" both antecedent and consequence to such a file. 
Our work in a-qxialitative life history mode has oontinued the 
specification and synthesis of ideas which initially appeared and were 
' perceived as relatively independent procedures and events. Figure 4 is 



a move toward a mdre taxoi\omic ordering of our items which seem to make 

" " ■ ■ ■ * . ■ — — 

up a file much like the one advocated by Mills. 



Insert Figuire 4 about here 
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!• Interpretive Asides ^ 

2. , ^ummary Observations Interpretations 

3* "IfethodolQgical Appendices 

4. eonfearance Statements on Methodology 

5. Formalization into Book Chapters/ 
ETssay Reviews ^ 



Figure 4: Levels of Interpretive Comments in Field Work: 
An Instance of an Intellectual File , 
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Briefly/ the interpretive aside is a comment in the field notes or • 

the interview notes in which one reaches for an insight, a slightly. more 

♦ • . . . 

general or abstract meaning* of tha participant's experience-near concept, 
or of the observer's ^aore experience-distant concept. These occur in ^ 
situ and typically are bracketed into the on going record itself, 

' ' The summary observations and interpretations are. usually done 

iinmediately after one leaves the^ setting or the interview. We usually 

tape record these because of the increased, rapidity of note making and 

because we are often driving to or fro!li the site. The "to or from" 

splits the record inta anticipatory ideas, plans-, strategies and post « 

J_ • ■ ' 

observation and interview- recollections and reflectj^pns. The latter are 

- " ' . ■ . 

usually more- substantial in aroount. The conti-ast is often very 

important. Some anthropologists (Agar, 1982) have recently Initiated bxL 

expectational view of the meaning of anthropological theory. In 

addition, as we indicated earlier, joint observing, interviewing, and 

later developing „a summary observation and Interprfetation record has 

important idiosyncratic qualities. 

Methodological apperiUlceys , statements prepared for conferences, and 
bdoV chapters, journal articles, and essay reviews tend to be larger and 
more careful formalizations of the insights. Also they tend to be 

attempts to communicate more formally with stiidents and colleagues, 

I 

Community participation; if not building, as we indicate shortly is an 
important part of our agenda. If we knew more about th^ nature of 

crafts and guilds we would elaborate further the metaphor, 

- ■ - . , 

■ . * , 309 . 



s ■■ ■. . . ■ ■ •■ . 

That last 'Sentence' specifies another Important element of these 

records of Interpretive comments; they contain Items which pressage 

future work. Someone knows a lot more about the nature, history, 

functioning of crafts and guilds than we do. Next time around, we will 

have read some of that, reflected on It In, the context of the next 

project, and expanded our "theory of methodology" to Incorporate It. In 

addition^! we will do a related essay on artist's studios. Invisible 

colleges 9 and professional societies which are sortr^ in the same 

domain but which should have some Interesting similarities and 

differences. 

9 . V . 

We believe that Mills' ideas on Intellectual files are of the 
utmost importance in thinking about the craft of educational research. 
In an elegant way he has presented a framework for ordering a number of 
ideas we have been fumbling with for a nimber of years. 

3.5 Conclusion: Tacit Knowledge and Doing 

better Than One Knows ■ ■ ' 

ft? 

This concluding section merely notes an important problem for the . 
future. Once again we found ourselves writing about some thlngg we had 

done which seemed reasonable, that is, made sense at- the time,, but which 

- ■ ' 1 * ' • 

we did not have a clear rationale or understanding! at the time. | Later 

we made the comment that we "did better than we knew." 1 

The experiience has occurred frequently enough that it looks suspi- 
ciously like a regularity or pattern. And regularities apd patterns are 
prime candidates for more "formal social scientific analysis. From time 
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to time we have put labels such as luck, common sense, Intuition, 
research artistry, and creativity on the phenomenon but these labels 

seem to conceal more than they reveal. The experience this time 

^ , i\ ■ * 

* ' " * • „• ' 

concerned the Interviews «ve conducted and the phenomenon of "themes in 
lives" which appears elsewhere In the report. It was not until late in 
the analysis process that we perceived the linkages .among the initial 
phrasing of the problem, the way the fnterviews went, the data they 
provided^ the .analytical process ^in reading the protocols, and the 
organization and formatting of the results in the final report. 

• ft* ■ • . . ■ ' 

At this level, the research process. is a far cry from the simple . 

descriptions in research methods text books. For instance, a recent 

text (Bogdan and Blklen» 1982) comments: 

Traditional researchers speak of the design of a stxidy as the 
product of the planning stage of research. The ^leslgn is then 
implemented, the data collected and analyzed. and then the^ 

^ writing is done. While qualitative studies^ take a similar 

course, the various stages are not so segmented. Design 
decisions are made throughout the study — at the end as well as 
in the beginning. 'Although the most iiitenslve period of data 
analysis usually occurs in the later stages, data analysis is 
an ongoing part of the research. Decisions about design and 
analysis may be made together. (1982, p. 56) 

It would appear that the teaching and learning of research methods 
remains an under analyzed phenomenon (APA, 1958). It suggests too the 
continuing need for "methodological appendices." Finally, and more 
basically, it suggests the need for a project on the historical, 
personal, and organizational aspects of research. And this brings us 

c ■ * . .... 

back to analysts such' as Mills, Geertz, and Stone who 'have helped us see 

better a variety of Issues, decisions, and stratelgies of life history 
research. 
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4. LIFE HISTORY AND SOME BROADER 
ISSUES OF EDUCATIONAL INQUIRY 

4.1 The "Larger" Problem 



One; of the most- exciting <jfii8i*cts oj the overall Kensington 
Revisited Project has been the J^lend of ethnographic method, historical 
method, and now life history method. We have pushed each of those In 
41re(;tlons new to us, and perhaps ways new to some parts of the 
educational research community ^ Even more significantly have been the 
various combinations and permutations of .methods:' ethnography and 
history, and no^. history and ethnography with life history. 

aLl 

problems .ana Issues and with the evolution of the substantive problems a 
much larger domain of Intellectual Issues have become problematic for 
us. Basic assumptions, root metaphors, yorld views ,^ paradigms and 
Weltanschauungen are the labels ofteu used for those most basic sets 'of 
•beliefs which form the very framework and context of the definition of 
problems, modes of analysis, and casting of solutions*. Where these are 
open for question, in doubt, or in ^ flux then one has a "real" problem./ 
We have a real problem. And, we believe the educational community of 
researchers, theorists, and practitioners has a real problem, a real .big 
problem. ^ . 

^ Characteristically, we will only chip away at these "larger" r 
problems. By chipping away, we mean sort of identifying them, sort of 



In addition as these multiple methods have blended with substantive 
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talking about them, and'Sort of putting some meaning into them. Each 
chip will start from,\ intertwine with, or conclude with some aspect of 
life history methods as we have experienced them in thispart of 
Kensington Revisited . - . ' 

We have clustered our thoughts in three domains: life history as 
historical method, life history and the sociolbgy of educational 
inquiry, and life history and social science paradigms. - 

4.2 Life History Research as .Historical Method 

In our presentation to the 1982 St. Hilda's Conference our intent 
a look at the Interdej^endencies of ethnography, historical method, and 
life history . research methods. For a number of reasons that ^got reduced 
.to a discussion of Ethnographic and Historical Method. .. (Smith, 1982). 
Mostly, the- present essay has been on life history With a few allusions 
to history. However a couple of remnants in our thinking seem open for 
dlscu£.Jion here, and take us back to our purposes of a year ago. 

4.21 e Brief for Historical Knowledge 

k>cial scientists differ markedly in their concern for historical' 
versus contemporaneous modes of analysis (Lewin, 1935) o In our view - 
this is -.a false dichotomy, at least theoreticaj-ly. Historical events 
need to have left residues in the forms of beliefs, sentiments, and 
norms if they are to have contemporary effect. Similarly, none of these 
current ideas andL feelings arise from the ether, they come from 
somewhere. Practically - one might argue about the dichotony in terms of 
assessment. Here we find ourselves With the historians rather than the' 
- measurement oriented social- surveyors. In JMU.lfor^^ 
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documents, the stories, the sagas of Items such as the struggle to 
achieve multi-purpose rooms for every school in the District are very 
potent kinds of data. To see such a story evolve in a struggle of 



several vyears duration is to have, a view with more potency than one 
might see in a •social survey of district attii^es regarding 
multi-purpose rooms in elementary schooJLs. The Kensington story of 
"multi-useless" rooms needs such a context • 

Similarly, to have ^ view of the st7:uggle to establish a district 
wide salary schedule, that is, to have witnessed the struggle for parity 
between elementary and secondary teachers, betwe'en men and women ; ^ 

teachers, and between single, and married teachers is to have an 

/ .... 

tui^erstanding that seems to go beyond the Likert sentiments of "strongly 
agreeV to an item regarding the importance of a singula isalary. When the 
original Kensington teachers were hired, the hard won norms about these 
issues were violated. Fifteen years latfer, the teachers recalled 
difficulties , and feelings associated with the events. 

To know the history is to know also the people, the time, the 

'' ' . ■ . 

place, the particular issue at^debate, the arguments and counter 

arguments, the coalitions, the ebb and flow of del^ate, the compromises, 

the cumulating decisions and the current resolution. Without^ being a 

reductionist, one*s analysis often comes down to individuals ^d 

conceptions of personality. Life histories expand the views , internally 

and externally, of indlyidvials • They are an important ^d special kind 

of personality theory. ^ 
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^^This historical Stance has led us to what; we have called "the 
longitudinal nested systems model of educational change and innovation." 

At its simplest it's*^ time line indicating the chronicle of multiple 

• ■* . * . *. 

social^ systems treated as interdependent strands. We find it a powerful 
tool for analyzing educational events. Life histories speak to 
individual systemat^, personalities over time, which blend with those 
social systems. That's a major contribution. 

This mode of thought tends to resolve for us several major 
metatheoretical issues which have bothered xis for years. In turn, we 
^ill comment on the root metaphor of contextualism, the patterned or 
concatenated mode of explanation, and prosopography. ^ 

These resolutions may make little difference in the immediate 

■ ■ ' - ■ } 
substantive accounts and the concepts £^nd theories « that stay close to 

the data^'^ijut they indicate an internal consistency and coherence to our 

developing j)os it ion that seems to offer a potential for larger and 

larger sets of educational problems and issues to be incorporated in our 

point of view. That we believe is very important for^^^the power of the 

; \ ■ ■ ■ . ^' ' 

position to attack new issues and to rationalize complex dilemmas and 
conflicting points of view. ' \ ' , 

4.22 HexterVs Trocessive Explanation , " 

One of the best analyses and guides^ to writing the life histories 
of educational reformers arose in reading Hextef's (1971) account of 
processive explanation in history; One selects and organizes one's 
presentation to make the essential point which one feels the data 
convey : 
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It is this outcome that warrants the substance, tHe s*tructupa< 
and the tone of the introductory section, In other words, the 
outcome defines the appropriate historical macroTrhetoric, and 
the macrorhetoric in turn dictiates the selection of "facts" 'or 
more accurately data to. be drawn from the record. Or to put 
it more bluntly, andd a mass of true facts about the. past too 
an^le to set down, historians choose not merely on logical 
grounds but on the basis of appropriate rhetorical strategies. 

(1971, p. 190) 



This seems congruent with our attempts to maintain the integrity of 
llidividuals qua individuals as we tended to tell eac}i story in 
conjunction with a major thematic point. Also it relates to our 
atteii5)ts to maintain the integrity of the collectivity of the 
individuals as a group, for the larger point, '^educational innovators 



then and now" and the meaning f or^ the entire project, "Innovation and 

I •„. 

change in. American education. ^ . 



6 



When -one gets this kind of help in" the practical tasks one is 
trying to do, a potent kind of validation of the methodological theoi^' 
occurs. This seems to be an instrumental or pragmatic criterion for the 
adequacy of Hexter*s theory of methodology. Oh the surface it seemd to 
carry more weight than the criterion of internal consistency of the 

point of view. . * j 

1 . ■ (■ 

■r. . ^ I 

To be a bit reflexive, and more homespun, perhaps, Hexter speaks of 
the same phenomenon as "moving the work along'!: 



In their piecemeal work they unconsciously accept the notion 
that an adequate explanation 'Vhy" is one that provides them . 
with- all the information and understanding they need in order 
to be moving ^albng w£th their inqtxlry. The very moving along 
is a sort of "o.k." in 'action responsive to the query "o.k.?" 
that they tacitly pose'd before they moved along. (1971, p. 32) 
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But Rexter also gives help on the larger inetatheoretj.cal and 
paijadigmatic aspects of our work. He speaks to the classical 
assumptions underlying social science when he contrasts his approach 
with the two standard views from the philosophy of history: 

Hitherto we have encountered two philosophical ^iews what 
constitutes satisfactory historical explanation yielaing true 
knowledge of the past. One, '^associated' with the analytical 
philosophers Hempel and Popper, is xisually described as 
aovering-law' explanation. The other, most fully propounded by« 
White, attempts to adjust the Popper-Hempel argument derived 
from their conception of .scientific explanation to the "story" 
form of much history writing;< it propounds a logical schema of 
explanation by narration. We; have also seen that these. views 
of philosophers coincide roughly with^two looser conceptions, 
current among historians, on the one hand that they explain 
the past analytically 9 on the other that they do it 
nai^ratively. Narrative historians regularly confront the 
complex rhetorical problems of storytelling. Consequently, 
they are likely to.be keenly aware of what those problems are. 
But because they are not by temperament analytically inclined, 
they have not paid systematic attention to the relation 
between their concc^m with historical rhetotic and their 
concern with historical truth. On the other side, most 
analytical historians, if pressed, would probably admit that 
history cannot wholly dispense with narrative, with its 
concerp about the conjunctions of specific persons at specific 
' moments in specific localities. They woiild, however, regard 

analysis, which obliterates of at least pbscures such 
conjunctions, as; the place to go for high octalne historical 
truth. Analytical historians tend tO'^orient themselves toward 
what they imagine the sciences to be, and to conceive of . 
rhetoric as an ^unseemly concern with mere^ tricks of language 
rather than as it is— the commitment to. any , coherent ^discourse 
. that aims at persuasion. To them the notion that the 

truth-attainment of history is linked at all with the rhetoric 
of history is repugnant; for them ^ as for the analytical 
philosophers, truth resides only in the "facts" and their 
logical adumbration. Two common assumptions seem 'to provide > 
the common ties, jsuch as they are, a3aong the «f our groups — two* 
of them j?hilosophers of history, two of them practitioners of 
history— that we have. identified. One assumption is that 
historical explanation has only two forma — a coveming-law 
form and a narrative .form — there is no teii^tiim quid; the other 

is that explanation in history ?ieals solely withjiihy-th^lngs 

happened. ^ * ^ 
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But', and so It seems, as always, not all philosophers of science 



agree with one another, Stephen Toulmln (1972) seems to be suggesting 
the breath of a possible synthesis: 

This thesis can be sinnmed up in a single, deeply held 
conviction: that, in science and philosophy alike, an* 
excltisive preoccupation with logical systematicity has-been 
destructive of both historical understanding and rational. 
* criticism. Men demonstrate their rationality, not by ordering 
their concepts and beliefs in tidy formal structures, but by 
their preparedn^s to respond to novel situations with open . 
minds — acknowledging the shortcomings of their former ; 
procedures and moving beyond them* ^ Here agal^, the:key /. J 
notions are "adaptation" and "demand," rather than "forrn^' and 
"validity." Plato's programme for philosophy 'took it fo^ 
granted that the functional adequacy of geometrical forms was 
self"-guaranteeing — so that there must, Jji the last resort, be 
only one Idea of the Good, and that a mathematical' one. The 
philosophical agenda proposed here sets aside all such 
assumptions in favour of patterns of analysis which are at 
once more historical, more empirical and more; pragmatic^ 

(1972, pp. VII-VlII) 

For us, this comes back with both short and long term time 
perspectives. Does the ide^, the strategy, the tactic help lii solving 
the problems of the immed5.ate project, this time, life histories of 
educational innovators? Second, what does the idea or completed' project 
have to say to the longer term research serial of which the- project is 

one small apiece? Does It integrate, conflict, expand, ^or perhaps 

• - ■ . . ' - .. - ^ 

illuminate the broader stream of activity? 

^ ; ' 

4 ♦23 Doing Prosopography 

The day we found that we had been doing "prosopography" rather than 

t 

Interviewing a group of teachers rivaled the elevation in status we 
experienced spme years ago when we found that we 'were doing' the 
"mlcroethnography of the classroom" rather than collecting anecdotal 
records (Smith and Geoffrey, 1968). Our concern with<,historlcal methods 
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led us into the work of Lawrence Stone and his recent book The Past and 



Present (1981). There, among other insights, we found an important 

linkage between the work of classical historians and what we had been 

4 

calling life^hiat^ , 

The introductpry paragraph' to his' second essay, "Prosopography," 
overwhelmed us with its relevance to our work and its explication of how 
historians think about problems similar to ours: 

^ In the last forty years collective biography (as the modem 

historians call it), multiple career-litie analysis (as the 
social scientists c£^ll it), or prosopography (as the ancient » 
historians call it) has^ developed in(o ohe^of the most 
,^ valuable and most familiar tecliniques of the research. 

historian. Prosopography is the investigation of the common 
backgrbimd characteristics of a group of actor^ in history by 
means of a. collective study of their lives. The method 
employed io to establish a universe to be studi'ed, and" t^en to 
ask a set of uniform quest ions--about birth and death, 
marriage and family, social origin^ and Inherited economic 
position, place of realdence, education, amount and source of 
personal wealth, occupation, religion, experience of office,, 
and 'so. on. The Various types of Information about the 
individuals In the universe ar& then Juxtaposed and combined, . 
and are examined for significant variables. They are tested 
both for internal correlations and for correlations with other 
forms of behavior or action. (1981, p. 45) 

/» 

Rather than take each of the ideas in his essay and spin pf f 
' insights of historical thinking contributing to life history thinking we 
opt for a brief summary of his position and a brief commentary on its 



4 

Here as in a number of places in this essay ,'both mentioned and 
unmentioned, is a debt to our colleague Arthur Wlrth. He put us on to 
Gertrude Hlmmelfarb*s review in the New York Times (1982)* She had 
referenced Stone's move to Geertz' interpretive anthropology, thick 
description, and the Balinese cock fight, items which Smith had bantered 
with Wirth earlier and. he was coming back in good 'iiumored J'e3t„ — "Do you 
*know this one?" Well, we didn't then; but we do now. 
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ImpJ.lcatlon for what we have done. In part we do it ^his way because we 
'can^e to it late. We struggled and came out where he starts. The ques't 
becomes more one of Icfgitimation of pur efforts than hard debate. 

Stone's essay breaks into eight sections, from **brigins" to 
"Conclusion," His initi-al generalization accents why we. felt tacitly 
that our life histories were important: 



ProsopQgraphy is used as a tool iwith which to attack two of 
the most basic problems in.histciry. The first concemls the 
roots of political action: the uncovering of the deeper 

\ interests that are thought to lie beneath the rhetoric of 

\ politics: the analysis of^ the social and economic 

affiliations of political groupings, the exposure of the 
workings of a political machine and the identificatidn of 
'those who pull the levots. The second concerns social 
structure and social Mobility: one set of problems involves 
analysis of the role ^ society^ and especially the changes in 

t that role over time, op^speclfic (usually elite) status 

groups, holders of titles, members of professional 
associations, officeholders, occupational groups, or economic 
classes; another set Is concerned with the determination of 
the degree of socidl mohllitylat certain levels by a study of 
' the family origins,' social and geographical, of recruits to a 
certain political status or occupational position, the 
significance of t^at position in a career, the effect of 
holding that posltiox) upon the fortunes of the family; a third 
set struggles with the correlation of , intellecttial or ^ 
^ religious movements with social, geographical, occumational, 

or 'Other factors. Thus,, in the eyes of its exponents, the 
purpose of prosopography is to make sense of political action, 
to help explain Ideological or cultural change, to identify 
social reality, and to -describe and analyze with precision the 
structure of society and the degree and the nature of the 
movements within it. Invented as a tool of political history, 
it is now being increasingly employed by the social 
historians, ~ (1981, pp, 45-46) 

If we were rewriting our research proposal we cotild not have focused it 

better. 



Stone's discussions of the "intellectual roots" raises the crisis 
in history after WoYld War I: ^ 
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* ' This crisis .stemmed from the near-exhaustion of the great 

tradition of Western historical scholarship established in the- 
nineteenth century. Based on a very close study of the 
archives of the state, its glories had been irstitutionalj> 
administrative, const itu'lzional, and diplomatic histoj^..-. . 

In their search for new and more fruitful ways to unc^erstand 
,the working of the institutions, some young historians just 
before and after the First World War began to turn from th3 ^ 
close textiaal study of political theories and constitutional 
documents or the elucidation of bureauctatic machinery to ^an 
.examination of the individuals concerned and the experiences 
to which they had been subjected.-... 

The unstated premise: is that an mderstanding of who the 
actors were will go far toward explaining the workings of the 
- . institution to which they belonged, will reveal, the true 

objectives behind the flow of political rhetoric^ and will 
enable us better to understand their achievement, and more 
• correctly to interpret the ddcumentis they produced, (pp. 51-52) 

Not 'being trained in history, we found the doing of Voliimes I, II, and 
III from this "great traditions of history" a major peak experience, for 
us. In our work, the close stxidy of the school' board minutes, became 
the prototype of his position. Our life histories,, in part began then 
with the accounts of the five siq)erintehdents of Milford and the four 
principals of the Kensington School. Now .the perspective we are 
elaborating comes from the even more intensive ^tudy of the, original 
administrative and teaching staffs. In an interesting way we blend his 
elitist and popular perspectives, although from" a case study 
perspective. 

Third, Stone raises three "limitations and dangers" in the nature 
of the data and^evldence in prosopography: I) the approach is possible 
only "for fairly well documented' groups" (p. 57); 2) the problem of , 



•^The essay History and Ethnography in the Study of Schooling (Smith, 
1982) presented at the- 1982 St. Hilda's Conference relates some of that 
feeling. \ ' . . . ' " 
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status and social rank, "At all times and in all places, the lower one 
goes cin the social system the poorer becomes ths documentation" (p. 58). 
The evidence "...is abundant for some aspect of human life and almost 
not existent for others," With our adaptations of ethnographic 
interviews and oral history, and the more aggressive hunt for everyone, 
we feel we have developed data sets that^^neet very well, better than 
most historians are able to do, informat>*on on the lives of our people. 
In part we are replaying an earlier po^^nt "Historical, method is just^ 
nothing more than, participant observation x?ith data fragments" (Smith, 
1982). 

Further, he speaks to "errors in the classification of data": 



Meaningful classification is essential to the success of any 
study, but unfortunately for the historian, every individual 
plays many roles,, some of which are in conflict with others. 
He belongs to a civilization, a national culture, and a host ^ 
of subcultures — ethnic, professional, religious, peer-group, 
political, social, occupational, economic, sexual, and so on. 
As a result, no one classification is of xmivex^isal validity, 
and a perfect congruence of classifications is qtilte rare.... 

The second danger which threatens every prosopographer is that 
he may fail to identify important subdivisions, and may thus 
be lumping together individuals who differ significantly from 
?ne another. Good research depends on a constant Interplay 
between the hypothesis and the evidence, the, former undergoing 
""repeated modification in, the light of the latter. (p. 60) 



If we have a quarrel with this., it's not so much on the substance per se. 
but the way the comment is cast. In our view, -^and £n our experience 
putting meaning into our topic "educational innovators: tberk and now" 
one of the key problems, if not the key problem, was the construal of 
classifications of people^ of characteristics, of' ideas about them. The 
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Idiosycracjies if not recalcitrance of Individuals to fit or be construed 
into meaningful categories and patterns is what social science is all 
about • 

His^fifth point, "errors in the interpretation of data" has, to do 
with samples and populations and the relationships between the two. Our 
20 Individuals are the entire population of Milford-Kensington 
educational innovators. Whether they are a sample of any larger 
population anywhere, any time, is unknown. Ijt is our hunch , that they 
belong to some larger group of true believers, reformers, and Innovators 
in education, in American, and probably western society and probably at 
several time periods over the last several hundred years. But, 
obviously , we don't know. But also, we. donj.t believe this is a fatal 
flaw. Some people are arguing that the. flaw might be in the nature, of * 

. c 

the reasoning (Dieslng, 1971; Geertz, 1973; Hamilton, 1981)'. 

Stone's sixth cluster of concerns are "limits of historical 
understanding." His three generalizations are these: 1) concentration 
on elite and ruling classes; 2) relative unwillingness to build into 
their perspective sentiment ideas, and ideals; and 3) a neglect of the 
stuff of politics, the play of individuals, in concrete institutional 
setups. " In summary, he comments:. v ' 

Many elitist prosopographers instinctively opt for a ' 
simplistic view of human motivation, according to which the 
springs of action are either one thing or another.... 

In real life, hiinan nature does not seem to function this way 
The iudividual is moved by a convergence of constantly 
shifting forces, a cluster of influences such as kinship, 
. friendship, economic interest, class prejudice, political 



prijicipal> religious conviction, and^so on, which all play 
their varying parts and which can usefully be disentangled 
only for analytical puiiposes. (pp. 64-65) 

Our overall theme, the natural history of true belief, and such 
subthemes as origins of educational ideology, educational reform as 
secularize^ religion, yqu do go home again, old Innovators never die — 
and some don't even fade away— suggest that we are attempting to push 
through these limitations. 



His brief comments tmder "achievements" seen^ a call to the 
possibilities of prosopography; we find the Bmotional appeal attractive :\ 

If past errors can be avoided, and if thie limitations of the 
meithod are recognized, the potentialities are very great • 

.Indeed, provided that it is accepted~as it surely must 
be--that values and behavior patterns are strongly Influenced 
by past experience and upbringing",, the power pf the method can 
hardly be denied. All that is needed is, more willingness to 
recognize the baffling complexity of human nature, the power 

. of ideas, and the persistent influence of Institutional 
structures. Prosopography does not have all the answers, but 

' it is ideally fitted to reveal the web of sociopsychological 
ties that bind a group together. (p. 65) 

, / < ' . ■ ' ' ' 

If we were to generalize this point, it would be to entertain a strong 

. argument for the Importance of social and cultural anthropology, and its 
central cluster of methods, ethnography as the broader perspective. 
Here we believe our earlier study of Kensington, Anatomy of Educational 

• Innovation (Smith and Keith, 1971) and our broad, follow-up, Kensington 
Revisited (Smith, et al, 19S2) speak to substsr.tive issues. The 
methodological essays, of which this is one, in Volume VI join that 
issue as fully as we are able. . ' > 
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The last paragraph of his "Conclusion" section raises a more 
general Integrative social science perspective with which we are in 

■ / ^ 

substantial agreement: ^ ^ 

Prosopography nevertheless contains within it the potentiality 
to help in the re-creation of a unified field out of the loose 
^ confederation of jealously independent topics and techniques 

. ;5which at present constitutes the histori£(n*s empire. It could 
/be a means to bind together constitutional and , Institutional 
history on the ,one hand and personal biography on the other, 
which are the two oldest and best developed of the historian* s 
crafts, but which have hitherto. rm along more or less 
parallel llotes. It could Qomblne the humane* skill in- 
'i: historical reconstruction through meticulous concentration on 
the significant detail and the particular example, with the 

; statistical and theoretical preoccupations of the social 

1/ scientists; it could form the missing connection between 

political history and social history, which at liresent are all 
Too often treated in largely, watertight compartments, either 
in different monographs or* in different chapters of a single 
volume. It could help 'reconcile history to sociology and ^ 
psychology. And it could form one string' among many^ to tie ^ 

^ the exciting developments in intellectual and cultural history 
' down to the social, economic, and political bedrock. Whether 
or not prosopography will seize all or any of these 

; c; portunities will depend on the expertise, sophistication, 
modesty, and common sense of the next generation of .'\ [ 
historians. " (p- 73) i 

Our only concern lies in the disciplinary place of , "^ucaticn" in social 



science. And that can only be "solved" if we have a "conceptlron of social-- 
.sciknce and its more fundamental assumptions. If social science is in a**' 
paradigm crisis, as some believe, (Bernstein, 1975; Fay ^ 1975; Bredo and 
Feinberg, 1982) then our ablution only prefaces really bigger problem.. 

This discussion of prosopography seems to link life history to one 
important strand of history. If we had seen it sooner, it would have 
• been a helpful model and heuristic. Getting there on our own though has 
its rewards,' one of "which is that Stone^s discussion sery^eQ as a major 
liiethodological legitimation of our efforts. 
0 h * ' ' / 325 
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4.3 Life History and Educational Research Communities 

4.31 The Sociology of Educational Inquiry 

r ■ ' * ' 

Although, Kuhn '(1970) Us more recognized and Campbell (1979) more • 

recent, It was Zlman's little book. Public Knowledge, An Essay 

Concerning the Social Dimension of Science (19^8') whlc^ raised our 

consciousness about the sociology of science, the social relations among' 

scientists as a ke^^ element In, the nature of science, .In his view 

science ±a public knowledge. Its objective: 

•* .• : ; ■ ■ ■ \ • 

.•.Is not' jiist to„°acquire Information or to utter all- 
non-contradictory notion^; Its goal Is a consensus of ^rational 
opinion over the widest^ poss.lbie field. (1982, p. 9) 

t ' . 

In Its training programs, science Is .clearly social: , ^ ^ 

To understand the nature of Science, we must look at the way 
In which sclent Is tis behave towards one another, how they are. 
organized and how Information passes between them. The young 
scientist does not study formal logic, but he leama by . 
< ^jrmltatlon and Experience a number of conventions that embody 
strong social^ relationships. In the language of Sociology, he 
learns to play» h;|.s X'ole in a , system Ijy which knowledge is' 
acquired, shifted and' eventimlly made public property, (p. 10) 

. ^ _ „ ■ ■ 5 

Such ideas raise fin agenda lar^e in scope: 

/ . The "Sciencfe o^f Selene^" is* a vast topic; with many aspects. 
The very core of so many difficulties is suggested my ; 
present argument' — that Science stands in the region', where the 
intellectual, the psychological and the sociological coordi- 
nate axes intersect. ^It is knowledge, therefore intellectual^, 
conceptual and abstract. It is inevitably created by individ- 
ual men and women, and therefore has a strong psychological 
aspect. Xt is public, and therefore mouldecl, and determined by 
the social relations'^ betWeei^ individuals. To keep all these 
asp'ects in view slmultanedusly, and to appreciate their hidden 
connections, is not at all easy. ' - ^ ^ (p. 11)^ 
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But our purpose here is not to^ raise all that in some grand form, but 
rather to tell a s^ory or two, .a^.particular incident or two with a 
^ point, that bears upon the Ziman's bigger issues. 

A 

4>32 Invisible Colleges and Problems from Kensington Revisited 

Sometimes It is difficult to tease apart ^what seem to be chance 

■ O ■ • * 

events from those events which one unconsciously Is precipitating or 
selecting or creatively" construing and causing. The Axchival Case 
Records Conferexice, at York, England in September of 1980 is an Important 
case at point. Smith has had a decade long relationship with several 

\. . V ; ■ - , ■■ ' 

individuals at the Center for Applied Research In No rwich^ England; • 

. ■'. ■' * 

Among the variety of contacts ;and'^ int activities, the possibility of 

■ . , Iff. 
presenting a "fcase Record)' cf some of his work was raised in, December of 

1979* The chance^ to return 1 England on a relevant and iii5)ortant issua 

*made the choice impossible to refuse. 

We include a paragraph from his brief two page statement "Archival 
Case Records : .Issues and Illustrations." It shows clearly the kind of. 
thinking- which the conference encouraged. - Further ; pne can see elements 
of both the substantive and methodological issues .which were, enhanced by 

the opportunity vtb participate: .r- ^ ' 

•to ' ■ . , 

The very preparation for the 'conference on Case Records 
requires a series of decisions which highlight many of the'^ 
issues that the conference will b© treating as problematic. 
The first of these issues might be "Which case study project, 
J among the several with which we We been involved, should we 

pick?" For a number of reasons I chose our currant project 
Kens ington > Revls ited . We might v^at to explore the reasons at 
the conference. A second quastlorj, "Which rtjcords to include 
in the package of material?", is ev^tt more importasit and 
. ■ problematic. I finally * decided to try ^and capture .the entire 

process of the case study from the beginnings of the idea to 
preliminary drafts of the final report, I^don^t teio\/-whether 
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that .was a vise decision, but It iseems that that too, Is 
' something we , need to talk about. A third declslog^has to do 

with "sampling" the totality of possible materials* ' So far in 
the Kensington Project we have several file drawers of data. 
We couldn't bring all bf. that;? so we sam^fled. A fourth issue 
involved "tidying up" the inaterials. We deliberately left * 
some items just the way they a^re— handwritten, partially 
• reworked, and so forth. Some of it may be unreadable, v 
" Illegible, isolated and unconnected. And that's an 
^ .; interesting and important archival problem.* Fifth, and 

. perhaps our most difficult problem, we've tried* to anonymize 
all the documents we've included. That^s taken considerable/ 
..time. It involves issues in the ^ijghts of human subjects, y' 
informed consent, and potential liarm to the people in ourr^ 
settoiigs. That issue, above all others needs ^dis cuss ion< 
Finallyy. these materials were collected originally "for ^ 
reseatch purposes," which is a "funny" set of linderlying 
intentions^ guiding the selection, storage - and now 
reproduction of the items. 

In a sense we were playJLng. out a further ^^episode with our friend 
and colleague I-.awrence Stenhouse. He had put /us on to Hexter's The ■ 

/ ■;. . . 

History Primer (1971). Now we were countering with items illustrating 
Hexter's important distinction of "the first record" £uid "the^seconH 

' "c '■ - . 

. . . . "u . .- r 

record." By so doing: we were implicitly asking Lawrence how his 
archival project would come to grips with that distinction, an idea w^ 
had not considered before. . ; 



While a number of stimulating events occurred at the York 
Conference, the event most relevant to this part of our continuing 
methodologica'l reflections condhrns the informal subgroup on History and 
Life History which arose out of a\onversation between Smith and Ivor 
Goodson. ^J^is activity and decision' then led to a series of other 
importaht events: 1), Direct involvement in an historical approach to 
case study; 2) A chance to rethink part of Kensington Revisited ; 3) ; 
Meeting of sevefaL individuals intimately involved' in history and life 
history methods; 4) Rephrasing of our interviews with former teachers of 
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Kensington as a mix of biographical accounts based heavily on,, " 
autobiographical istatements; 5) Reference to R. 6, Colllngwood^s 

Autobiography and Carl Becker/ s critique of Henry James' Autobiography^ 

. • . «» - 

But most 'significantly, socially^ it led to participation in the 
1982 St. Hildas Conference. There are boondoggles and boondoggles. 
Sometimes we feel guilty that running around the country and the world 
to national and international meetings is nothing more than simple 
hedonism in the pleasure of travel or an ego trip for all the rewards In 
notoriety, fame, and fortune.. Then, occasions occur such as the St. 
Hilda's Oxford meetings on History and Ethnography of School Subjects. ^ 

* That meeting provided a forum for a number of ideas in the 
relationship bet\^een history and ethnography. The formal, give and take 
of papers, presentations, critiques, and infonnal dlsctijsslons proved 
very helpful in those most critical, and difficult to do alone, 
dimensions of one^s work — -problem redefinitions, alternative metaphors, 
and references «^rom domains fkr from one's immediate 'experience. 

t> In addition it led to quite specific discussion with a number of 
Indlvlduais . Perhaps most ^specif ic and immediate were those with 

i > * - ■ , 

Goodson who was pursuing issues from his experience with the innovative ^ 
Countesthorpe School. Illustratively, as we compared and contrasted the 
. post Kensington faculty . careers and the post Countesthorpe faculty 
careers the idea of the historical time in jj[hich each school ended arose 
as I major variable in the later careers of the staff. The Kensington 
•teachers "returned to the world" in 1965 and 1966. In American ^ 
education, the rush of President Johnson's great society conceptions and 
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the resources of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) were 
to spill over the land. Shortly thereafter the VletNam War and the 
desegregation of the schools was tb intertwine in the lives of a nxmber 
of. our people. The teachers of Countesthorpe, in contrast, in the early 
1970' s moved into a world of recession, unemployment, declining 
enrollments, and the conservative tide of government. 



c 



This idea seemed to anchor » contextuallze, and help focus the free 
floating qases of Kensington and our data from the lives of our 20 
educational innovators and reformers. And that was very important for 
us. ' ^ . 

4.33 Life Histories: "How Will It Play At St. Hilda's?" . 

This brief section might also have been written as a letter: "Dear 
Ivor, Stephen, et al." It reflects the good fortune wl^en one is doing a 
report or an essay to have a specific audience in mind. As we were 
finishing the final analysis and \\:itlng of Educational Innovators , we 
were also writing various pieces of ^ this Methodological Appendix, trying 
to get straight on what we had done and how it both contributed to and 
constrained the substantive report itself. 

That all seemed to be moving along very well, that is slowly, pain- 
fully, joyously, never endingly, and so' forth. Along the way, a . ' 

separate, but partly related, strand of events* was developing. In the 

^ ' ^ * . . . ' 

Autumn of 1982, Ivor Goodson and Stephen Ball were implementing plans 
for a conference at St.. Hilda's College, Oxford .University, a year 
hence. The topic was to be Teachers Life Histories and Careers . The^ 
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substantive and methodological fit oees^£>c%6se to. perfect. Smith had 
'been a part of the prevlotis conference; on School Subjects: Histories 
and Ethnographies and now was looking forward to the coming one, 

Tlie important point^^here is that the methodological essay while 
hopefully is of some interest to a larger audii^.ence could be set now into 

V 

the.St^ Hilda's Conference as a specific target audience and the issues 

that have been evolving for almost a decade among a number of/the ^ 
». 

individuals .who are part of the conference. "How will It play at St. ' 
Hilda's" became the siimmary way of speal^ing about the impact of such a... 
focus. In 6 ur view .having an image of such an audience is a very, 
powerful factor in shap^lng and finishing a piece 6f inquiry. If 

''science" is redefined as having a social dimension, thqn such items as 

\ - ■ ■ ' - ' ' ' ' .. • 

this become an aspect of th^ conception per se. 

There are several further implications for the work itself of this 

• . ■ • ^ . - ■ • • ^ . 

phrasing that makes it more than a simple truism. Flrsty who are the 
people at St. Hilda's? Which ones have published within the career or 
life history area either metl^dologlcally or substantively? Have any 
worked with issues, of Innovation and change? Or with innovative schools 
as organizations?'.. Or with the relationships between teachers and 
administrators? Wljiere are they on^^e metatheoretlcal Issues of 
positivistic or interpretive or critical stances toward education? Are 
they people mostly out of . sociology,, anthropology, psychology, or 
professional education? Within that mix do they have an explicit or 
only an implicit theory of personality, a set of ideas so Important for 
our data and analysis. 
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/That's when we begin to get tired. The perspective on audience, 
seemed to give us not just a knoll or small hill from which to see. 
Rather It Is Its own kind of range of mountains, each cllmbable but each 
requiring hi^e resources in time and energy for that clarification. 
Perhaps we dan do a later revision; the first draft needs to be done 
next month for the final report. Or better, that's part of what the 
conference should be about. ' - 

c ■ 

4. 34 Conclusion . 

^ut' Our major point accents the -power — motivationally and 
intellectually — of one small group of educationists to help shape and. - 
focus our efforts. In a qtd.te simple, -mundane, concrete Instance, for 
us, this is what all the fus^ raised iJy Kuhn, Canq)liellj and others is / 

all about. / 

■ " / - 

f\ - ' ■ /' ' 

Even more importantly, when^ one begins to think of educational- 

inquiry from this perspective, all the issues. o| ^he human condition 

become part and parcel of the inquiry process. We believe part of the 

malaise in educational science (e.g. Cronbach, 1971; Jackson, 1981) 

reflects the dissolution of the Thomdikian paradigm a^d .the .search 'for 

a new perspective. Our life history problem, methodolojgy, data, and 

interpretations and the groxxp of people who have coalesced at the St. 
^ ■ ^ ' ■ y 

" . - / . ■ ■ 

Hilda's ^Conferences are part of our quest at that /level. It seems 

■ c - .. / . ^ - 

significant to us. , • 
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4.4 The Craft of Educational Inquiry 

0 



One of the not so minor misconceptions held by many students in 
Education is that the only practical activity in' education is "teaching 
a self contained third gradS class" or "teaching Algebra I" to a group 
of adolescents. InNpur view,, "doing research" is very much a practical 
activity^ or in' Wright Mills' words, the practice of an intellectual 
craft: ^ ' 

■ ^ ' ■ \ . \ 

To the individual social scientist who feels himself a part of 
the classic tradition^ social science is the priictice of a 
craft. A man at work on, problems of sxjbstance, he Is among 
those* who are quicjcly^Made impatient and weary by elaborate 
discussions-eiAi*ethod-and-theory-in-general; so much of it 
interrupts his proper studies. - It is much better, he 
believes, to have one account by a working student of how he 
is going about his work than a dozen "codifications of 
procedure" by specialists' who as often as not have never done 
much work of conseqtience* Only by conversations in which 
experienced thinkers . exchange information about their actual.,, 
ways of working can a useful sense ^^of method and theory be 
imparted to the beglnniprg student. I feel It useful, 
• therefore, to report in some detail how_.Iigo -about my craft. 

This is necessarily a personal statement, but it is written 
with the hope that others, especially those beginning 
independent work, will make it less personal by the facts of 
their ovm experience. ^ (1959, p. 195) 

^ . /• \ ■ — j: 

We have raiseH a number of "pr:a<:tical issues" in doing life^hlstory 

\ ' ' ■ 

research. The substance of these and the processes by which we worked 
can be captured briefly in another half dozen obse'jrvationn, which seem 
to qualify as limited generalizations it not conclusions in a theoty of 
research methodologyf - ^ 

First, the issues are practice oriented, to use Atkin*s (1973) term, 

that is, they arose as we carried out our* research project. They are 

grounded In "the lived experience of the work activities and the wbrker as 

a craftsman. • ' • 
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Second, they are also reflexive, in the sense that we thought about 
what we were trying to do, we made decisions, we carried out 
alternatives, we reflected on whett we wo. a doing, and we tried to make 
continuing sense of ';^hat we were up to. And "hen we icerated through 
the process again^ Obviously, -the actual process was much more raggedy 
emotional J, and lumpy than the long linear sentence In^lies; 

Third, we perceived the issues to be an extension of our earlier 
use of qualitative field methods over a number of years (Smith, 1979). . 

Lurking in the background here was one of the most important admonitions 

s » 
we had ever been taught. In an offhand comment, about more 

quantitatively orxenttid research, Fred Strodtbeck (1964) had mentioned 

that in any new research project one should be* using instruments that 

had been used before for two-thirds or three-fourths of the variables. 

As new instruments were • included, one found out what they co\ild do, 

beyond the reported reliability or validity coefficients. ^ In keeping 

with the idea we believe we have gradually Integrated the life history 

mode into our earlier modes of qxialitative inquiry. 

Fou^th^, and almost ^ as a siibpoint to the previous one, the life 

history mode builds upon our recen^t excursion into historical method 

* f ■ 

(Smith, 1982) V . ♦ 

* , 

Finally, and most importantly, as we discovered along the way <.bur 
project evolved in a way that C. Wright Mills seemed to be advocating: 

No social study. that does uot come back to the problems of 
biography, of history and'of their intersections within a 
society has completed its Intellectual journey." (1959, p. 6) 
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This essay attempts to redress the biographical, life history part of' 
our quest* , ^ c 

" In the course of all this, trying co finish a l^rge and evolving 
project and looking for similarities' and differences within and among 
problem statements, multiple methods ^ and varied theoretical 
perspectives, we have been trying to approach, in Education, what Mills 
called' the sociological imagination, a quality of mind which: 



...enables \is to group history, and biography and the relations 
between the two with society. Tliat is its task and its 
promise. • (195Si, p. 6) 
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5. CONCLUSION: , - 

GETTING TCHE METHODOLOGY; STRAIGHT 

In our work we have found that there is a muc]i more complex 
Interplay between methodology and results presented In, reports than the 
usua3 description In the methodology books. la each of ^our projects, 
while there has been conmonallty, usually also there have been large ^ 
areas of ^ "first time through." Jn these first time through areas this 
has provoked a need to "get the methodology straight." 

> ■ . 'i , 

In this Instance also we find that our methodologlcalf reflections 

are always being ^rled out In classes and seminars with graduate 

stuc^ents learning to do field work.. Part of the kdvlce Is to do short 

methodology and procedural papers. This often beglas with an initial' 

paragrapn at the beginning of th^e semester, which' accompanies the 

iniclal problem statement before going to the field, when they think 

thoy know what it is they are to be about. Later, aftar the problem has 

evolved and they have collected data and are beginning to think 

seriously about the analysis and form the report, it is often propitious 

t^-writ i ^he-methodology--section5 — to-^get--the-iQethodol^gy~strfutght.-^^ 



Tha^ assignment is usually for i re3.atively straight forward, almost 
behavioral document of vThat it is they have done, wherre have they been 
observing, who haye they talked to, what are the kinds and quantities of 
data, the strong <^d the weak spots. In effect, one tried to get an 
overview of what one's got and how it bears on the initial and evolving 
"questions. This is what we mean by "getting the methodology straight." 
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The biggest trap to be avoided occurs with individixals, and . they 
are more than a-^mall minority, who find the observational exercise such 
a, potent personal learning experience that they want to make the term 
paper, thesis or di^sisertation a revelation of personal impact, a 
phenomenonology of the research experience. They forget that there once 
waa a substantive problem which they were exploring and that the 
qualitative methodology is just a potentially potent way to to explore- 
such a substantive problem* The issues become most complicated when the 
students are educationists and you, as instructor, have been urging them 
to develop; in the sense of erxtend, deepen, ai^d articulate a "personal 
theory of teaching bt education" which will be of use in their own 
teaching, supervising, administering or other roles they play in the 
educational process. 

9 

But the point, that we are reaching for hete, in spite' of bur 
meandering about more generally, is that our volume on the twenty-odd 
innovators posed *some very special problems that were different than we 
had encountered before. Each section of this larger essay involved a 
different aspect of the general issue, "getting the methodology- 
straight."^" We had an initial review, which ye reported in the 
methodology section of Volume V. Once we got into the project, things 
wiggled more than a bit. This essay hopes to have straightened some of 
that out. In the process of that we may have fallen into the very trap 
about which, we caution students. We have written an overly long, 
involved essay on the phenomenology of life history research! 

4 ^ • • 
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This review _has a stranger or more unusual quality than any other 
book review I have written* In^a fundamental sense It represents a 
prodi^t of two partially Independent groups, each of which provides an 
Important context In the development of the Ideas* Several colleagues 
(David Dwyer, Paul Klelne, and John Prunty) and I hava just finished a 
long final report (six volumes) on our Kensington Revisited project 
which involved multiple uisthods and perspectives on a problem it 
educational innovation and change. Also, Arthur Wlrth and I, along with 
eight students have just finished a year long serainar entitled "Search 
for a Paradigm: Education, In^ages of Human Nature^ aifid the Human 
Sciences." In ,both of th^se experiences' we wrestled with the Issues 
raised by Bredo and Feinberg. When one starts to probe educational 
research, theory, and practice in terms. of the basic assumptions, the 
paradigms or metatheory, which underglrd the positions, the kinds of 
Issxxes which arise are fascinatingly complex, nearly impossible to 
integrate, and often seem incommensurate. It seems to me that , th£s is 
precisely where Bredo and Feinberg want to take each reader and 

^ ■ / . 

ultimately the education community. / 

Briefly, Bredo, a social scientist, and-^einberg, a philosopher, 
argue that two larger categories of ideas — knowledge and values-^-are at 
issue. in two large domains of research — social and educational. Their, 
analysis suggests three belief systems, paradigms, or sets of 
asstxmptions in which most educational and social research is couched. 
These are the posit ivis tic, which is and. has been the conventional 



wisdom for the last fifty or seventy-five years, the interpretive, 
qualitative, or pheiiomenological and the critical theory, Frankfort 
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School, or neo Marxist view* The^ latter two paradlgiDus have been long 
Standing minority positions which have recently attracted an Increasing 
number.of Individuals and C9nimunltles. 

The rhetorical style they have opted for Is a brief Introduction 
and conclusion to th^ overall volume and separate sections for each of 
the three positions. Within eaph of those sections they have written an 
Introductory essay and then they present a^half dozen essays, some of 
which are classic statements, by Individuals from each of the. 
traditions. I f^md this style clear and .Instructive. Their essays 
constitute a Iz^lef and. Important monograph in Its own right. . ' 

Substarntively, the key issue,, is whether all this talk makes any 
difference in the theory, research and practice one engages in. To this 
reviewer, the issues are of major significance. By paraphrasing ideas 
of Bredo^ and ^Feinberg^s as a series of questions regarding beliefs one 
can see the impact of the- positions as^ they axidwer the qtiestions 
differently. The figure l£ simplistic, but if you ask yourself. What is 
the latent curriculum I' ir; teaching my .Ph. D._ students?, then it seemi? 
that some of us are doing one set of things and some of \is another. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



It seems to be worth mentioning two books with similar content and 
i ^:^?\t: Brian Fay's Social, Theory and Political Practice and Richard 
Bernstein's The Restructuring of Social and" Political Theory . The, 
former is written as a more personal, less documented essay; this is the 
way I see it. - The latter incorporates, much more heavily, lengthy 
qtiotes and excerpts from primary, sources. Both emphasize^ sociology and 
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Critical 

Positivism^ Interpret ivism Theory 



1. 
2. 
3. 



6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



14. 



15. 

16. 
17. 



Do you believe. . . 



Ithat educational theory and research 
can be value free? 

...that human action and human behavior 
are synonymous 

. . . that a simple correspondence between 
operational definitions and < 
theoretical definitions is p'ossible 

. . . that educational concepts and 
principles are context ftee 

. . . that reasons are reducible to causes 

...that truth is discovered (rather, 
than constructed) 

...that there is a unity (and a 
>reducibility) of human, biological 
and physical events 

\ . 

.;.th'at society is a> natural rather 
than an. artifactual phenomenon 

. , . that the experiment is the protypical 
social science resekrch strategy 

...that the covering law model of 
explanation is the/ prototype 



;..that equality Is the ma.jor social 
value 



. .that the basic goal of educational 
research is to iiaprove the world (not 
just to explain /or interpret it) 

13. ...that the actions of the. researcher are 

susceptible to /a theoretical analysis 
comparable -to the~actions~of " the" subjects 



Yes 
Yes 

-Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yea 
Yes 
No 

No 

No 



...that the resolution of educational 

and social~-problems best occuris 

through a combined historical, 

biographical, and social structural 

analysis ' , ' No 

...that many actions of individuals are 

caused by social conditions over which 

they have no control Yea 

...that educational theory is Inextricably 
bound with educational practice No 

...that a theory of knowledge and a theory 
of society merge . No 

Figure' 1: Beliefs and Paradigms 
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political science In contrast to Bredo and Felnberg's educational 
emphasis. That is an ln?>ortant difference for it raises explicitly the 
nature of "the good society." For the student Interested in the 
eventual integration of .the social sciences and education the three 
volumes complement each other very well. All three are available in 
paperback editions. ' ' . . 

In a book like this, part essay and part readings, one is tempted 
to play a guessing game with the authors' choices of readings. For this 
reviewer the one strand of analysis and argitment .that is mlssins is the 
historical one. Hempel's 1942 ppsitivistic paper on -explanation in 
history, early on, became the point of attack for Dray, Gardiner, 
Scrlven, Hexter, and others as they wrestled with the central themes of 
Bredo and Feinberg's, book. This omission seems particularly striking in 
that the authors lean toward an evolutionary, historical positiouc In 
the same veia^ if I, had to pick alternative specific pieces I would have 
argued for Gergen's "Social Psychology as History," which has been 
another influential part of the debate. At a broader level, the stage 
might have^ been set with a passage from Kuhn. Pepper, Horkheimer and 
Adomo, Freire, Schutz, and Ziman woaI.d have been on. my list also. 
Finally, C. Wright Mill's The Sociological Imagination set the stage for 
much of the debate in America. Their list includes Skinner, Homans^ ~ 
Goodman, Winch, Habermas^ Gouldner, et al. I won't even try to argue a 
case for deleting any of those they Includied. 

On perhaps "minor" points, this reviewer missed having an index and 
a common bibliographical list. Others might have appreciated a short 
biographical glimpse or each contributor. When a voltome is to be used 
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as a wbrklng reference for 'individuals recons truing the component 
beliefs in a paradigm shift, such a minor formatting change makes a 
major difference* 

. t. ' 

But, to return to the main conclusion, Bredo and Feinberg prese^it 

strong platform for educational 'theorists, researchers, and , 

practitioners to enter and work on what this reviewer perceives to be 

♦ 

the fundamental intellectual issue and conflict of our generation. It' 
a good place, to start. 
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